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TIVHE subject of this brief sketch was 
_ born at Breslau, March 30, 1799. 





THOLUCK, D.D. 


| social gathering at the house of the pro- 


father was a goldsmith, and the son is said | 


to have wrought at the same business in 
his early youth. After pursuing a course 
of literature in the University at Breslau, 
he went to Berlin, and began to study the 
Oriental languages. A distinguished phi- 
lologist adopting him as a son, took him 
under his care, and gave him ample op- 
portunity for literary pursuits. After the 
death of his patron he was encouraged by 
another scholar of eminence, while his ad- 
vantages continued the same. 

By a dispensation of Providence, of 
which it was the writer’s good fortune to 
hear from his own lips, his attention was 
directed to the study of theology. 
Vou. XII.—15 





At a | 


His | fessor, he had been speaking of the death 


of a student’s father, and was showing the 
good that afflictions and sickness bring 
with them. ‘They always have a deep 
meaning and a valuable lesson,” said he ; 
‘and now I will tell you what a change 
sickness made in me. I was nineteen 
years old, and was driving with all my 
sails spread into the study of ancient lan- 
guages. Suddenly I was attacked with a 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and had to lie 
in my bed eighteen months. During that 
time all the physicians in Berlin had told 
me that there was no more hope for me, 
and that I must die. I gradually grew 
worse ; and at a time when my friends 
supposed that death was very near, a dear 
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friend (there is reason to believe that this 
friend was Neander) came to my bed- 
side, and said to me, ‘ Don’t you think 
that your short life would have been more 
useful, if you had turned your attention to 
the study of theology?’ I turned over to 
him, and looked at him. I thought a mo- 
ment, and said ‘ Yes; and if I could live 
longer I should do it.’ From that moment 
I grew better, and ever afterward I have 
been longing and trying to know more of 
God.” 
as he closed thrill seemed to 


it, a go 





Such was the simple story ; and | 


through every student, and that evening | 


tears fell from eyes that were not used to | 


weep. 


Having recovered from his sickness, 
and having carried out, with untiring in- 
dustry, the resolution then made, he en- 


tered, in 1829, upon his duties as professor 


of theology in the University of Halle, | 


He was eall- 
ed to Halle to counteract, if possible, the 


which position he still holds. 


prevailing spirit of Rationalism, which at | 


that time was exerting a powerful influ- 
ence in the seats of learning, and in the 
He had 


and 


clergy and laity of Germany. 
taught the right 
Neander, whom we Americans have long 


been in school ; 


since learned to love, exerted no little in- 


fluence in turning his mind to a heart-felt | 


evangelical Christianity. When Dr. Tho- 
luck first in the 
University, there was but one man who 


commenced his labors 


would with him, or have the 
least 


sors were Rationalists, and all pointed the 


associate 
intercourse with him. 
finger of scorn at him. ‘They exclaimed, 
with one voice, ‘ O that pietist, that mys- 
tic ; we will have nothing to do with him!” 
But the tables have long been turned, and 
Tholuck now enjoys, not only the love of 
every student, but the respect of every 
professor. 

His manner in the lecture-room is, in 
some respects, the same as in the pulpit. 
He does not adhere strictly to his manu- 
script, but frequently grows earnest, for- 
gets his notes, and becomes absorbed in 
It is only then that he is 
truly eloquent: the students drop their 


his, subject. 


pens to look at him, and listen to his burn- 
ing words. I know of no German pro- 
fessor who is so enthusiastic in his manner, 
so wrapped up in his subject, with the 
single exception of Professor Umbreit, of 


Heidelberg. 
Dr. Tholuck never gives exactly the 


The profes- 


same lecturestwice. His course is almost 
the same every year; but every time he 
delivers them, he changes and improves 
them. On speaking to a couple of his 
American students with regard to the 
American professors, one day not long 
ago, he asked them if the American pro- 
fessors labored as hard as those in Germany. 
One of us told him that he thought the 
American prefessors were better paid, and 
performed Jess Jabor. We have to labor, 
said the doctor, night and day to make 
our lectures popular and instructive ; for 
if they are not, nobody will want to hear 
them. The American told him, too, that 
the German professors lectured oftener in 
* Lecture, 
said the doctor; ‘* why I could 
There 
is not the labor, but it is preparing for a 
lecture. “ How so?” inquired the stu- 
dent. “ ] supposed you had been giving 
pretty much the same lectures to the 
Halle students for over twenty-five years.” 
‘* No, indeed,” replied the doctor; “ I 
must work on every one of them. I have 
been lecturing on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans ever since I have been in Halle. 
My Commentary has gone through seven 


the day than our professors. 
lecture,” 
lecture half a dozen times a day. 


editions, and still I labor three hours to 
make each lecture better. But it is not 
in that particular course alone that | 
labor; it is the same with all. I could 
not give exactly the same things over 
they would be dull thoughts, and, 
what is more, they must be improved.” 


again ; 


Whatever may be the subject of his lec- 
tures, practical truths and precepts always 
find their way into them, and his teaching 
of religion is no sublimated, incompre- 
hensible theorizing, but truth, plain truth, 
and the Bible doctrines in their strictest 
sense. But these are not the only means 
which he employs to instruct and encour- 
age the Halle students to lead a strictly 
Christian life. He has not such ideas of 
professorial dignity as will keep him from 
having frequent and friendly intercourse 
Every day he takes a 
two hours’ walk, and he always has one 


with the students. 
or two students with him. He so man- 
the course of a semester, as to 


ages, in 
have a walk with a great many of them, 
and to get from them their ideas on re- 
ligious subjects; dispute certain points 
with them; show them their errors, and 
before the walk is finished, he gives such 


practical hints and ideas, as save many a 


























student from the errors of skepticism. 
He tells them what books to read for light 
on certain doctrinal points ; and in his next 
walk he never forgets what was said be- 
fore. Besides a daily walk with some of 
the students, he has a two hours’ talk 
every other Wednesday evening to all the 


young theologians in his own house. They | 


are all invited, and all are expected to 
come. The door to the room is opened 
some time before he enters, and all the 
prominent books that have appeared in 
Germany during the last two weeks are 
laid upon the table. These are for the 
students to look at and examine before he 
Here he talks to them on dif- 
ferent subjects. It may be history, travel, 
or the religious tendencies of the day. 
Whatever topic he talks to them about, 
has connection with theology and the 
Last winter, for in- 
stance, one of his topics was a foot-excur- 


enters. 


progress of religion. 


sion which he made in certain portions of 


France ; another was the history of Leip- 
sic University ; and thus he interests and 
improves the general knowledge of the 
Halle theological students. 
the talking, and he is familiar in his man- 
ner and style, as much so as at his own 
fireside. 

In his own family Dr. Tholuck is most 
pleasing ; and it is there that one is most 
apt tolove him. Heis unreserved and com- 
municative, but unostentatious. You for- 
get that he isa great man; you only think 
of that after you have gone to your room, 
and reflect upon what he said. It 
scarcely necessary to say that he is ac- 
quainted with a great many Americans. 
His name has too long been familiar to us 
not to be known by us, and not to be ac- 
quainted with us. Our great men, in visit- 
ing Germany, I mean our theologians, 
consider it almost a duty to visithim. He 
never demands letters of introduction, and 
always considers it a compliment when 
you pay him your visit without one. An 
American visited him last year without 
any letter whatever. “I am glad,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ that one American has come 
to see me without a letter of introduction.” 
He does not soon forget those who pay him 
visits, but remembers all his former Amer- 
ican students. On one occasion he spoke 
in the highest terms of a prominent minister 
in the American Presbyterian Church. 


“* He has a great mind,” said the professor ; 


“ but, although I have associated with him 


He does all | 


is 
| 
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a great deal, I never saw him laugh in all 
my life.” 

Tholuck, as was the case with our own 
Olin, can unbend occasionally; and he 
enjoys a piece of pleasantry, or a sally of 
wit. 

It is a well-known custom in Germany 
to have a Christmas-tree in every house 
on Christmas eve. The peasant and the 
prince all reap real enjoyment from the 
same source. On going through a market- 
place in any German town on the ap- 
proach of Christmas, you get an idea of 
the love which the people have for such 
a beautiful custom that will never fade 
from your memory. ‘The old peasant wo- 
men bring the green trees into town, and 
stand them up ia different parts of the 
market-place for sale. The base of the 
tree is a little box with straw in it. The 
little box of straw represents the manger 
where Christ once lay. Then the boughs 
of the tree are hung with artificial fruits. 
That, then, is the Tree of Life springing 
from the birth of Christ. Poor, indeed, 
is that German peasant who cannot glad- 
den home with a ‘ Christmas-tree.” Dr. 
Tholuck’s manner of celebrating the cus- 
tom is peculiar, and on a larger scale than 
any other in Halle. He invites forty stu 
dents, and if there are any Americans in 
Halle, they are sure to be in the number, 
provided they ever paid the doctor a visit. 
The forty guests enter the room in com 
pany, so that all can get a view of the 
tree at the same time. A band of singers 
are singing when the guests enter. The 
singers represent the choir of angels whu 
celebrate with their songs the birth of 
Christ. When the Christmas song is fin- 
ished, the doctor steps out and says a few 
words by way of welcome and congratula- 
tion. A long table extends the whole 
length of the reception-room. There are 
forty places at the table corresponding 
with the number of guests. On each plate 
is some confectionery, together with a 
book, or a pamphlet, with the name of 
him for whom it is intended, and a line or 
two of advice written by the doctor him- 
self. The students walk around the table 
until each finds his own name in the plate, 
and sees the present for him. The books 
are often the doctor’s own productions, 
some of his commentaries or sermons, in 
most cases. In front of each plate is a 


long round cake, which each student takes 
This is 


home with him when he goes. 
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the reception-room. 


That communicates | 


with another room by two large folding- | 


This 
smaller room is still more interesting. In 
the center of it there is a large square 
table, and on it is a farm scene. 


doors, which are thrown open. 


A beau- | 


tiful miniature barn and stable occupy the | 


most of the table. 
farm-yard, with sheep and cows. The 
All this repre- 
sents the manger where Christ was born. 


whole scene is complete. 


The four singers stand on one side of it 
several 
times during the evening. It is a beau- 
tiful sight to stand by the table and look 
through into the large reception room. 
There rises from the middle of the long 
table a beautiful Christmas tree, and from 
its boughs flame up many a beautiful light, 
which makes the whole a dazzling and 


and sing Christmas melodies 


beautiful scene. 

On one of these occasions there hap- 
pened to be two or three Americans 
standing together admiring the novel and 
The doctor saw them 
“What would one 
of your American professors think,” he 


charming sight. 
and came to them. 
asked, “if he were to see this? Iam sure 
he would consider it a very childish af- 
fair of mine.” “ We are not accustomed 
to these things,” said one of the Ameri- 
cans, * but we can appreciate it better on 
that account.” ‘Toward the last, as the 
evening grows late, the four singers take 
their places by the side of the square ta- 
ble, and sing some beautiful Christmas 
song. Last winter the closing song hap- 
pened to be one of Luther’s, as touching a 

The doctor then 
some beautiful re- 


one as he ever wrote. 
advanced and made 
marks relative to Christmas day. He 
made a practical application of the festi- 
val, and no one present could forget how 
eloquently and touchingly he dwelt upon 
the blessings we receive from the Sa- 
viour’s birth. 

Dr. Tholuck has been preaching ever 
since he commenced the labors of a pro- 
fessor. Even before he went to Haile he 
was the minister to the Prussian embassy 


Rome. It 


cannot be said of him as of a large por- 


(Gesandschattsprediger) in 


There is also on it the | 


tion of the German ministry, that he is | 


cold in his labors, or at all fearful to touch 
his congregation on those points where 
they are most sensitive. One or another 


of the great national sins of Germany 


forms the theme of many of his sermons. 
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His manner is exceedingly impressive, 
and he conforms to the pulpit rule in the 
Lutheran Church, to preach without a 
manuscript. In appealing on one occa- 
sion to the coldness and indifference of 
the Protestant Church in Germany he 
said, ‘* What more do we bring from our 
hearts than a poor, feeble, half-whisper- 
ed ‘yes or no? ‘The joyful yea and 
amen of the bleeding heart never finds 
its way into any of our congregations 
when they listen to the word of God.” 
It is a fact, and his heart bled when he 
told it to his audience. In speaking of 
the German ministry on the occasion of 
the annual Reformation sermon he said : 

““ Where once the pure doctrine was preached, 
not with the lips alone, but with warm, believ- 
ing hearts, the people took the preacher for an 
angel of God. Then the dead arose under their 
sermons, and hundreds beat their breasts with 
their hands, and exclaimed, ‘Man of God, 
what shall Ido to be saved” But now, though 
there are nota few of warm, believing witnesses 
of the word, when do we ever hear of the dead 
arising under the influence of their preaching ? 
The great crowd scarcely ever comes into the 
church, and if it ever happens to come, there it 
remains, dumb and cold. The Lord himself 
ean preach with his judgments, with the pesti- 
lence and cholera,* with the pangs of hunger 
and the terrors of war, but dumb and impene- 
trable is every heart. Our hearts are just as 
the stones in the streets; the rain falls upon 
them, they are trodden by the foot, the sun 
shines again upon them, and they are just what 
they were, stones,” 

Very recently a selection of his sermons 
has been made and translated into En- 
glish by a young Scotchman, who was 
some time one of Dr. Tholuck’s students. 
They are published in Edinburgh, and 1] 
hope an American edition of the volume 
will soon appear, for it is undoubtedly a 
valuable contribution to our theological 
literature. Dr. Thelueck is the university 
chaplain, (Universitatsprediger,) and the 
students listen to him as to an oracle. 
The citizens of every social class take the 
same interest in his sermons, and I am 
sure the veriest stranger could walk the 
streets of Halle on a Sabbath morning 
and be able to tell from the countenances 
of the people whom he meets whether or 
not Dr. Tholuck is to preach that day. 
An old heard Dr. 
Clarke preach, said on her return from the 


woman who once 


*The cholera had just put the town of Halle in 
mourning for hundreds of her sons and daughters, and 
the war-cry of the Revolution was just dying away in 
the German towns and cities 

















church that she did not think the doctor 
had preached a great sermon, because she 
understood every word he said. Whether 
Dr. Tholuck’s capacity for preaching is 
ever measured by the same standard is a 
question; but certainly he lies open to 
the same charge. He preaches to the 
people, not to the student alone, but to the 
humblest mechanic. He never preaches 
on disputed theological questions, and his 
appeals are always more to the heart than 
to the head. Of his other published 
works I may mention his ‘* Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans,” the first 
edition of which he gave to the world 
when but twenty-three years of age. 
Then commenced a battle which he has 
been waging ever since against that spirit 
which has been trying, by criticisms and 
cavils, to oust the Deity from the Old 
Testament, to resolve all miracles and 
prophecy into myths and natural cireum- 
stances, and to set up reason as the judge 
in all matters of faith. 

His * Hours of Devotion” is a book 
that can be read with religious profit and 
improvement by every class of society. 
Many of the German theological students 
read it regularly with the Bible, and from 
the success it has met with among the 
laity, there can be no doubt that it is read 
in many a family eirele throughout the 


length and breadth of the Protestant 
world. Ina book entitled the ** Teaching 


of the Sinner and the Pardoner,” he gives 
his own religious experience and the hap- 
py result from his intercourse with Nean- 
der. 
on the “ Evangel of St. John” and on 
‘*Paul’s Epistle to the 
** Practical Commentary on the Psalms 
tor the Laity,” several volumes of ser- 


Hebrews,” a 


mons, an ** Exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount,” besides a number of practical 
works, to say nothing of his philological 
treatises, which were his first efforts in 
authorship and the fruits of his earliest 
studies. 
the rare quality (especially among the 
German scholars) of containing many 


His exegetical works possess 


practical teachings, and his books for | 


the general classes are really an adapta- 
tion. 


The engraving that stands at the head | 


of this sketch is copied from the English 
portrait of Doctor Tholuck. He was 
much younger when it was taken, but it 
is better than the one most common in 


AUGUSTUS THOLUCK, D.D. 


He has also published commentaries | 
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Germany. His health is better now than 
when this portrait was painted. His face 
is broader, and perhaps has more flesh on 
it. He is not waiting for death to come 
to him, but toils on with all the elasticity 
of youth. His greatest labors are past, 
but the good he has done will long con- 
tinue to bless the German people. A man 
of his talents seldom takes such 2 hold 
upon the popular mind as he has done. | 
believe it is an error to suppose that the 
greatest uninspired books are the most 
read, and as a proof of it we have only to 
inquire how few (not how many) of the un- 
educated classes make a study of Milton, 
or Shakspeare, or Pope’s translation of 
Homer. ‘The labors of the greatest men 
seldom suit the taste of the great masses 
of people, but Doctor Tholuck has made 
it a point, as Wesley did, to apply his 
knowledge to the wants of the people, and 
to give it te them in such a way that they 
can be interested and improved. His la- 
bors in exegesis have been to meet the 
Rationalistic school on their own ground, 
and not from any innate predilection. 
His commentaries prove him the thinking 
scholar. They all assert, ay, they make 
you believe it, too, that there is some- 
thing more than natural in the Bible. 
The mantle of Neander fell on him, and 
well did it fit him, and well does he wear 
it. Those two names are inseparably 
connected with the great war with Ra- 
tionalism in Germany. The influence 
which he has been exerting upon the stu- 
dents in Halle for nearly thirty years can- 
not be without its benefits on this side of 
the Atlantic. More than one American 
student by his kindness and advice has 
been saved from the dark abyss of skep- 
ticism and rationalism. When he dies 
there will arise hundreds of young Ger- 
mans, lovers of the Holy Bible, to assert 
the iruths that they have heard from Doc- 
tor Tholuck’s lips, and to labor in the 
same beautiful vineyard where he has 
spent such a useful lifetime. It will be a 
| sad day in the old town of Halle when the 
| bells toll his death and the number of his 
But may that number be large, 
| and may he live to see more of the good 
that he has already done. 











years. 


| Tue time for reasoning is before we have 
| approached near enough to the forbidden 


| 


| fruit to look at it and admire.— Margaret 


| 


| Percival. 
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YANACOTO, 


THE CORDILLERAS 
()* all the objects in nature, none strikes 
th 


1e soul with more wonder, delight, 
and sublimity than mountains. Nowhere, 
in the Western 
world, can the mind acquire such concep- 


vast continent of this 
tions of vastness and infinity, as upon the 
About 
the equator, too, our globe affords in the 


smallest space the greatest possible vari- 


summits of the everlasting Andes! 


ety of impressions from the contemplation 
of nature. Among the colossal mountains 
of Quito and Peru, furrowed by deep 
ravines, man is enabled to contemplate 
alike the families of plants and the stars 
of the firmament. Here, at a 
glance, the eye surveys humid and rich 


single 


forests, and majestic palms, while above 
this growth of tropical vegetation appear 
oaks, the sweet-brier, and the umbellifer- 
Here, the traveler, turning 
his eyes to the intensely blue vault of 
heaven, at a single glance beholds the 
constellation of the Southern Cross, the 
Majellanic clouds, and the guiding stars of 
the Bear, as they circle around the Arc- 
tic pole. In the New World the summits 


ous plants. 


_ der 


AND THE ANDES. 
of the lofty Cordilleras penetrate the con- 
fines of the aerial ocean which surrounds 
our globe, and here still remain the sub- 
terranean forces which once upheaved 
these towering monarch mountains, still 
shaking them to their foundations 
threatening their downfall. 

On the contrary, the chain of the Him- 
alaya is wanting in the imposing and awful 


and 


phenomena of voleanoes, which amid the 
Andes often reveal to the inhabitants, un- 
the terrific the 
which pervade the interior of our earth. 
with fires, 
presents a height twice that of Mount 
Etna, and although the mountains of In- 


most forms, forces 


Chimborazo, its everlasting 


dia surpass the Cordilleras by their as- 
tonishing elevation, they cannot, from their 
geographical position, present the same 
inexhaustible phenomena which mark the 
latter. On the southern declivity of 
the Himalaya, at an elevation of eleven or 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, the re- 
gion of perpetual snow begins, and thus 
limits the development of organic life in a 
zone nearly three thousand feet lower than 
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that where it is found in the equinoctial 
region of the Andes. 

Upon those burning plains that rise but 
little above the level of the sea are found 
the families of the banana and the palm. 
To these succeed, in the Alpine valleys, 
and the humid clefts of the Cordilleras, 
the tree ferns with their lace-like foliage, 
and the cinchona, from whose febrifuge bark 
we obtain the world-renowned quinine. 
The medicinal strength of this remarka- 
ble bark is said to increase with the moist- 
ure imparted to the tree by the light mists 
forming the upper surface of the clouds 
which rest over these elevated plains. 
Next come the cold regions, and here are 
the grasses, one vast savannah covering 
the immense mountain plateau, and re- 
flecting a yellow, golden tinge to the slope 
of the Cordilleras, and here graze the lamas 
with the cattle domesticated by the Euro- 
pean settlers. Then succeeds the region 
of perpetual snow, which, resplendent in 
their own purity and whiteness, crown the 
summits of the Cordilleras. 

Our illustrations are derived from 
Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon’s Re- 
vort to the United States Government of 
their explorations in the valley of the 
Amazon, and its inhabitants, during the 
years 1851 and 1852. They started upon 
mules from Lima on the twenty-first of 
May, 1851, for the mountains where the 
Amazon was supposed to take its rise, and 
in two days reached Yanacoto, a village 
built on 
thousand feet above the Pacific. 


of more than two 
Still at 


this height there were cases of chills and 


an elevation 





fever, the people, for a cure, drinking | 
eler obtains a view of the mountain Puy- 
| puy, which is said to be higher than Chim- 


spirits just before the chill, and during 
the fever, the juice of the bitter orange, 
A little beyond 
Yanacoto terminates what is called the 
and the Sierra commences, and 
there is no tertian fever above this point. 


with sugar and water. 
coast, 


The climate is one perpetual spring, free 


from frosts as well as the damp fogs and | 


sultry heats of the coast. This is a 
delicious climate for invalids, many of 
whom resort here. So fine is the evening 


| did. 


silver mines, and approached by a fright- 
ful zigzag road, along the side of a mount- 
ain. One of them, Santa Rosa, has a 
perpendicular depth of five hundred and 
twenty feet. The miners are Indians, and 
labor hard amid the wet and cold for sixty- 
two and a half cents per day ; and the ore, 
when refined by mercury, yields twenty- 
two per cent. 

Lamas are employed to carry the ore 
to the grinding mills. They are admira- 
bly adapted by nature for these abrupt 
mountainous regions, safely traveling 
where the mule would not venture, but by 
short stages not over ten miles a day. 
Seven hundred and thirty pounds are a 
load, and he will carry no more, nor even 
move when overloaded and tired. 

A large portion of the silver which con- 
stitutes the specie circulation of the world 
is dug from this range of the Cordilleras, 
and most of it is mined out of that slope 
drained into the Amazon. The introduc- 
tion of steam upon that noblest of rivers, 
with Christian civilization and commerce, 
may one day turn this stream of the pre- 
cious metals from the Pacifie to the At- 
lantic side of the continent. Thus would 
our great city become the distributer to 
the world of the precious metals from 
California and the Andes. 

In these lofty ridges are also found the 
copper mining haciendas, which metal is 
closely mixed with silver. A miner will 
get out about one thousand pounds of cop- 
per per day, and it is worthy of remark 
that the ore is melted in furnaces built of 
brick imported from our own country. 

Three miles from Morochota the trav- 


borazo. ‘To reach this lofty eminence 
the road crossed a range of lower hills 
from seven hundred to eight hundred feet 
high, and running diagonally, with a most 
toilsome ascent on foot and with mules. 
From its summit the view is most splen- 
Cone-shaped, it rises in solitary maj- 


| esty from a cylindrical base, running up 
| into the blue vault of the heavens fifteen 


air that the stars sparkle with intense | 


brilliancy, and a pocket spy-glass dis- 
tinctly discovers the satellites of Jupiter. 
Soon the traveler reaches the silver 


thousand feet above the sea. When the 
sunlight, bursting from the clouds, rests 


| upon its summit, it appears transcendently 


mines of San Mateo, situated on both sides | 


of the Rimac, and at an elevation of ten 
thousand two hundred feet above the level 
of the ocean. Two miles west are the 


beautiful and grand. Lieutenant Gibbon 
almost froze while taking the sketch of 
which our plate is a copy. It is remark- 
able that snipe, ducks, with other aquatic 
birds, are found in these high regions. 








LAMAS TRAVERSING THE 


Romanism has sway in the Cordilleras, 
and Sunday is the day for mass, markets, 
and intemperance. ‘The men are dressed 
in tall straw hats, ponchos, breeches but- 
toned at the knee, with long woolen stock- 
ings. Blue woolen skirts open in front, a 
white cotton petticoat, and the shoulders 
covered with a gay colored plush mantle, 
compose the dress of the women. Ladies 
of higher quality wear skirts from colored 
The hair, particularly 
on Sundays, is perfectly arranged, and, 


prints or muslins. 


parted in the middle, hangs down grace- 
fully plaited behind. 
very neat, low-crowned straw bonnet, and 


It is surmounted by a 


she is always bein calzada, well shod. 
The women exhibit amiable, frank, and 
agreeable manners. 

The cura has a busy time, as nearly 
every day there is some “ Fiesta” of the 
Chureh, which is usually celebrated with 
ringing of bells, music, the firing of rock- 
A dozen low fel- 
lows, dressed in the supposed costume of 


ets, and Indian dances. 


the ancient Indians, red and white blankets 
from the shoulders, short blue breeches, 
and sandals of raw hide, march through 
the streets. Stopping now and then, they 


perform a sort of a dance to the dull and 
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ANDES LADEN WITH SILVER. 


monotonous music of a reed pipe and a 
rude flat drum, both played by the same 
performer. Each man carries a stick, 
with a very small wooden or hide shield, 
which he strikes to the step of the dance. 
They also wear small bells on their knees 
and feet* called cosobelés. which jingle 
with the dance. With this custom there 
is a great deal of riot and intoxication. 

Tarma is a small town of Peru, with 
some seven thousand inhabitants, and beau- 
tifully situated in an atmosphere of high 
mountains, clothed almost to their tops in 
summer with waving fields of barley. Its 
latitude is 11° 25/ south, and the place is 
nine thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight feet above the level of the sea, be- 
tween the Andes range on the east and 
the lofty Cordilleras west. The valley in 
front of the place is half a mile wide, two 
long, level, and covered with the greenest 
and richest pasturage. At the farther end 
the stream which runs through it plunges 
over a beautiful rocky cataract thirty feet 
high. The climate is delicious and invig- 
orating, the sick from Lima and the cold 
inclement mining districts resorting for 
health to its pure, mild, and equal temper- 
ature. 




















Maize, wheat, barley, and potatoes are 
the principal crops, cultivated upon the 
mountain sides and in the rocky valleys of 
this country. 

In nearly all cases the land is cultivated 
by the aborigines, and their wages average 
from ten to twenty cents a day. ‘The 
small estates, chacéas, are owned by the 
descendants of the Spanish Indians, or 
Mestizos, the last a cross between the two 
former. The Indians celebrate harvest 
with great merry-making, cooking their 
meals, at the time, in the fields, with mu- 
sic and dancing amid the barley stubble. 
They are very modest, civil, and unas- 
in their manners to strangers. 
The men carry heavy loads of barley or 
wheat on their backs, while the women 


suming 


drive the loaded mules, slinging the 
children over their shoulders. All are 


employed; the father reaps, the mother 
gathers, the boys tending the flocks, while 
the girls take care of the children and the 


cooking, and spin woolen yarn by the | 


hand. 

When the crops fail on these table-lands 
the suffering among the Indians is very 
great. Before the is 


rains commence 


their seeding time, and hard frosts in Feb- 


MOUNT 
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ruary are generally the forerunners of a 
famine. Black cattle are numerous at 
the foot of the mountains, and shepherd- 
esses follow thousands of sheep and lambs. 
During the harvest the tax-gatherers go 
among the thrashers with silver-headed 
canes, levying a measure of grain instead 
of contribution money. They are old In- 
dians, well dressed, with broad-brimmed 
hats, and a respectable Quaker-like air 
about them. The priests also are active at 
the same time for their share of the crops. 

Men reach a good old age in this eli- 
mate; seventy, eighty, ninety years are 
common, and some reach one hundred to 
one hundred and thirty, the Indians living 
longest. Mestizo and Spanish girls have 
been known to be mothers at the early 
age of eight or nine years. ‘The Spanish 
Creole population is small, and are gener- 
ally the shop-keepers and the only dealers 
in foreign goods, which they purchase at 
Lima. ‘These they pay to the Indians for 
work in the silver mines, the natives pre- 
ferring blue in their dresses to any other 
color. The demand for wax in the Rom- 
ish churches is considerable. Eggs and 
wool are the chief exports of Lima, and are 
carried across the Cordilleras on the backs 
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TARMA, 


of mules. Travelers wonder why they 
find so many bad eggs on the sea-coast, 
and it arises from the custom to pass 
the country, 
money, for some time before they are sent 
away to market. 
chase a glass of brandy or sixpence worth 
The Mes- 


tizos are the shoemakers, blacksmiths, and 


them through as current 


Three eggs will pur- 
of anything in the markets. 


saddlers of the country, and lord it over 
the honest Indians. 

Inaja is one of the great valleys amid 
the snowy peaks of Peru, and has a popu- 
lation of about two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. ‘The houses are one story. 
built of unburned bricks, with tile roofs. 
Its streets are well paved, and a neat little 
whitewashed church ornaments the plaza. 
The snowy peaks of the Cordilleras are 
in full view from the town. No section 
of Peru is more densely populated than 
the valley of Inaja. Here, close under the 
mountains, on the east side, stands the 
little town of Ocopa, with its convents 


and schools. From this point Roman 
Catholic missionaries have been sent in 
different directions to the forests and 


plains, at great risk of life and comforts, 
for the conversion of the savage red man. 


|! Some have been successful, others mur- 
dered, and their settlements destroyed by 
fire, and some never tire! 

The Inaja River, rising to the north of 
|Tarma, flows in a serpentine course 
| through the whole length of this elevated 

valley, and creeping through the Andes, 


suddenly and rapidly rushes by the Ucay- 
ali and Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Huancavelica, a Peruvian town cele- 
brated for its quicksilver mines, has a popu- 
lation of eight thousand, and is situated in 
| a deep ravine, amid a cluster of lofty peaks. 
| It is the capital of the department, and 
| was named by the Incas, boasts of six 
| churches, an hospital, and college, in which 
| are taught physics, chemistry, and miner- 
| alogy. A cathedral stands on the side of 
the Cinnebar Mountain, which contains the 
famous quicksilver mine of San Barbara. 
It is truly a wonderful place, and its en- 
The 
eternal glaciers are seen at the verv door, 
six hundred feet below the top of the 
mountain ; icicles hanging over head, with 
sheets of ice under foot. Old brick-colored 
| columns support the ceilings of the mine 


| trance resembles a railroad tunnel. 


as they are excavated by the workmen, 
| who, with hammer and chisel, are literally 























honey-combing the mighty Andes. Turn 
which way the explorer may, he finds a 
road to travel. In the midst of this dark, 
wide, and deep excavation, San Rosario 
Church is reached, rotunda-shaped, with a 
ceiling one hundred feet high. Over the 


altar is carved, in solid cinnabar, the Virgin 
Mary, with the Infant Saviour in her arms. 
As the Indian miners pass, they turn, and | 
kneeling under their heavy loads of ore, | 
cross themselves, offer a short prayer, and 
proceed onward by the light always burn- 
The mining In- 


ing at the sacred altar. 


~ 
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dians seldom leave these gloomy regions, 
but when the church bell invites, they at- 
tend its call, and pray for protection from 
the dangers to which they are exposed. On 
Sunday evenings they meet their fellow- 
laborers in this sacred rotunda for religious 
services. ‘The peak of this mountain is 
said to be almost a solid mass of quick- 
silver ore, and this is carried out in bags 
of raw hide, on the backs of boys; at the 
furnaces near by, men break the ore into 
little pieces, and the women make small 
cakes of the dust. These are heated for 






QUICHUA INDIAN FAMILY AND HUT. 


ten hours, when the condensed 
vapor falls in quicksilver upon the floor. 


eight or 
When washed and dried, it is sold here for 
one dollar per pound, and sent to the silver 
mines of Peru. 

the route 
Lima to Cusco, and distant seventy-three 


Huancavelica lies on 


road to the coast, still it is the best, and to 
the best seaport. Freights arrive from 
Lima in ten days; mules travel the dis- 
tance with mail boxes in six. 


Chica is the favorite drink of the Peru- 


vian Indians, and is thus made: A party, | 


| 
from 


| 
| vessel. 


generally ‘old women, seating themselves 
around a wooden trovgh with the maize, 
each of them takes a mouthful, mashing 
the grain, and then casts it back into the 
The mass, with water, is next 
boiled in large coppers, fermented in earth- 


| en jars, when it is sold by the brewers. 
niles, and although this is not the shortest | 


It is an intoxicating drink, but the Indians 
say very healthful. 
dish of the Peruvians, and may be made 


Chupe is the national 


almost of anything related to soups, but 
is usually composed of mutton, eggs, rice, 
and potatoes, all highly seasoned with pep- 
per and spices. 
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Lieutenant Gordon, in his explorations 
of these regions, met a man in a poncho 
and traveling dress by the name of Sage, 
with an Indian girl behind his saddle, and 
although from one of these mountain val- 
leys, he spoke plain English, and was born 
in New Haven. 
circus company, but had now been many 

Often, he had 
New 


““but nobody knows me now,” 


He was proprietor of a 


years in South America. 
thought of returning to England, 
he said. 
‘‘ Years ago I heard of the changes there, 
and don’t believe I should know my native 
place. I have adopted the manners and 
I have worked 
in this country for years, and am worth 
He had navigated the 
Mississippi in a canoe. 
then his English ran off into Spanish, 
when he would beg pardon for not speak- 


customs of these people. 


nothing at last.” 
Every now and 


ing his native language as well as when 
he was a boy in his own land. 

During this conversation, down the sides 
of the mountain slowly advanced Sage’s 
A little dark Guayaquil 
girl, a neat rider, accompanied a fine-look- 


traveling circus. 


ing Peruvian, whose fat wife, with sun- 
burned face, followed. Then came a pony 
and his playmate, a dog, with a beautiful 
Peruvian girl, servants, and a long train of 


At the 


the Indians were gathered at an old church 


moment, 


baggage mules. same 
in the valley, to celebrate the Saint’s Day 
of San lago. 


they marched in procession, with drums 


Attired in green costumes, 


and fifes, through crowds of women dressed 
in all colors; some were masked in cow’s 
horns and black, others wore cocked hats 
the 


Creoles dashed about on horseback. 


ind gold-laced coats, while young 

The 
master of the place had just returned from 
church, a little intoxicated, and the whole 
crowd was /jigh from chiea. After morn- 
ing prayers there was a grand procession, 
headed by the priest. Such is Romanism 


Ande Ss. 


Strange ; 


in the The seene was beautiful 


and the church below, and the 
people lining the road of the valley, while 
drums mingled their rattling with the 
shouts and singing of the women. 


As the 


slope of the Andes, the scenery changes 


traveler descends the eastern 
rapidly with the climate ; humming-birds 
of the mest brilliant plumage buzz among 
the flowers ; potatoes, beans, figs, and 
peaches are for sale by the road-side, and 
Indian girls offer their chica drink. The 
quiet little ring-dove builds her nest in the 
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| clusters of the evergreen cactus, and the 





| the trunks. 


partridge sends forth her well-known call 
from the barley-fields. One day you are 
shivering, high up the mountains amid a 
midwinter’s snow-storm; the next, you 
pass people seated by shady brooks in their 
midsummer costume. 

The arrieros, or mule drivers, are an 
important class of the people. Whenever 
they meet with difficulties, their rule is 
to take a seat, and pulling from the pocket 
a small piece of paper, or a corn husk, 
they light a cigaros, and consider the case 
in so cool a manner, while the smoke is 
curling upward. Unless you saw the mule 
and baggage through the broken bridge, or 
down a precipice, you would not know 
anything had happened to the train. 

The Lima to the 
southern departments is carried in two 


Peruvian mail from 
small hide boxes, on the back of a mule, 
with a swallow-tailed red and white flag 
flying from a short pole fastened between 
Well mounted and armed, the 


| conductor rides after the mail, while the 


mounted arriero trots ahead, blowing a 


horn. Letters and remittances are safely 
sent by this conveyance. 

There are robbers among these mountain 
heights, who make their own terms when 
meeting travelers at night, in lonesome, 
uninhabitable roads. Their modes of at- 
tack differ; when they see the party, and 
know the number, in the daytime, they 
If in doubt, 
their guide comes alone, inquires about the 


boldly make their demands. 


travelers’ health, requests a light for his 


| clgaros, and expresses aw ish to make pur- 


Then he returns with a report of 
his discoveries ; and whether the party is at- 


chases. 


tacked or not, the chance is that the mules 
at pasture will be stolen during the night. 


| The robbers use short, thick clubs, knives, 


| and slung stone balls, but seldom firearms, 


which they greatly dread. Intent on plun- 


| der or murder, the savage, the negro, or 


| the Peruvian robber may approach boldly 


with his dagger, but the click of a revolver 


makes him disappear quickly. 


| low leaves. 


In some of these valleys are sugar 
plantations, where the Indians may be 
seen, with hoe in hand, leading the snowy 
waters of the Andes between the rows of 
the young plants, with their rich and yel- 
With this beautiful arrange- 
ment of nature, he plants and garners a 
crop and destitute of it in 


every year, 


these regions both man and plant would 
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pine and perish. A little further up upon 
the mountain side there is another climate, 
with its dwarf clusters of cacte, rocks, 
dry bunches of grass, a dusty soil, deserted 
almost by animal life, excepting the green 
lizard, now and then seen basking in the 
scorching rays of the sun. Ascending a 
little higher, the surface becomes covered 
with a lead-colored grass, greener as the 
eye looks upward ; when suddenly a streak 
of dark earth is capped by the purest white 


| 


HUNGARY. 


es almost a century after their first 
appearance the Magyars were the ter- 
ror of Europe. In their nomadic wander- 
ings westward they had overwhelmed the 
Bulgarians and Moravians; the Slaves 


| and the Daco- Romans had been driven to 
| the mountains, and hardly had Arpad 


pitched his tents on the plains of Hungary 


| before Germany, France, and Italy felt 


snow, until the prospect is entirely bounded | 


by pyramids of eternal whiteness. 

Such is the glare of the sun and its re- 
flection on the snow here, that, for the 
protection of the eyes, it becomes neces- 
sary to wear green spectacles, or vails. 
Without this precaution, a very painful 
inflammation, called swerumpe, is often the 
result, which the Creole population, and 
especially the gentlemen, dread. 

How wonderful, and gracious, and wise 
are the provisions of Divine Providence 
in the varieties for human sustenance! In 
New Guinea, the native rubs the sago 
palm to a powder, and by a hot mold bakes 
it into a hard cake ; 
will suffice a man for a whole day. 


two and a half pounds 
The 
Chili pine, the splendid Auricaria iméri- 
cata of the Andes and Patagonia, from the 
fruit of a single tree will maintain eighteen 
persons per annum. Its fruit is the large 
seed of the cones, and as rich in gluten as 
the common beech, chestnuts, or acorns. 
Humboldt caleulated that the one thousand 
square feet which would yield four hund- 
red and sixty-two pounds of potatoes, or 
thirty-eight of wheat, would, in Jess time, 
produce four thousand pounds of bananas! 
The real bread-fruit-tree (Artocarpus 
mncisa) of the South Seas and Indian 
Archipelago is a beautiful object, bearing 
eight or nine months, in close succession. 
Its fruit is cooked in various ways, and 
three trees will support a man eight months. 

Upon these table-lands of Chili and 
Peru, at the immense elevation of thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea, and where 
barley and rye refuse to ripen, the natives 
grow their guiona, and before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, thousands amid these 
elevated regions lived principally on this 
small seeded bread grain, whose compo- 
sition is nearly that of oatmeal. 
this providential plant, the plateau of the 
everlasting Andes would be only a cattle 
pasture, like the summer fields of the 
beautiful Alpine valleys! 


| barbarous times. 


the terrible force of the Magyar invasions. 
The appearance of the host was, indeed, 
such as to excite terror even in those 
On horseback, always 
on horseback, and armed with bows, lances 
and sabers, the wild chivalry of Asia 
marched before a confused multitude of 
women and children. Then followed im- 
mense herds of cattle, and rude wagons, 
some of which were already filled with 
booty, while others awaited the fruits of 
future victories. The terror-stricken na- 
tions of Europe recognized in the grim- 
visaged Magyars the descendants of the 
“scourge of God.” They were regarded 
as the bands of Gog and Magog, spoken 
of in the Apocalypse, whose advent was 
immediately to precede the destruction of 
the world. 

Germany at length rose in a mass 
against the ravagers of Europe, one hun- 
dred thousand of whom were slain before 
the walls of Augsburg, in the year 955. 
Having been thus arrested in their course 
of conquest, the Magyars returned to their 
encampments on the plains of Hungary, 
and left off the adventurous expeditions 
which had brought them in contact with 
the more civilized nations of the West. 
From rude warriors they soon beeame 
shepherds and tillers of the soil, learning 


| the elements of agriculture and industry 


Without | 


from the prisoners they had taken in war 
and from the original inhabitants of the 
country. 

The religion which the Magyars brought 
from Asia was a species of pantheistic 
naturalism. They worshiped the air, 
water, and especially fire, which was per- 
sonified in the sun. They addressed 
hymns to the earth, whence comes the 
harvest and the flowers, the useful iron, 
and the sparkling diamond. They ad- 
mitted in their faith the duclism of the 
Persians, the eternal conflict of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, or the spirits of good and 
evil Sorcerers and astrologers obtained 
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oracular credence. ‘To the Supreme God, 
embracing in himself all other divinities, 
to “ Magyarok-Istene,” the\ god of the 
Magyars, they never sacriiced human 
beings, but immolated upon his altars pure 
white Their 
respect for the dead proves that they be- 
As 
many eneinies as the valiant Magyar had 
slain in battle, so many servants would he 
have in the future world. Faithful to the 
religion of their ancestors, they continued 
to worship their Asiatic god, without, how- 
ever, any decided aversion to the practices 


horses and other animals. 


lieved in the resurrection of the soul. 


of Christianity, for the vanquished among 
them were permitted to cherish, without 
molestation, the faith of Jesus. 

But how were the Hungarians convert- 
ed to Christianity, and by whom? The 
Greeks, the Latins, and the Poles, all 
claim to have made the first baptism. 
Here is the Catholic legend : 

V/hen the victors of Augsburg imposed 
peace upon the Magyars it was stipulated 
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that Italian and German missionaries 


might go and 


preach among the latter 
without opposition, and that the priests 
might build churches and establish con- 
vents. Pilgrim was charged with the 
command of the pious expedition, and 
under him were Bruno and Wolfgang, two 
The 
three apostles set forth, charged with ex- 


lieutenants selected by the pope. 


traordinary powers, and followed by an 
army of monksand priests. Their success 
was tardy. A small band of neophytes 
was gathered, but the chiefs had to be 
converted before the people would embrace 
the new religion. Geyza, the leader of 
the Magyars, was not hostile to the move- 
ment. The “glad tidings” had only to be 
delivered in the proper manner in order to 
meet with ready acceptance. 

It so happened that Geyza was the 
willing slave of a beautiful female named 
Beleknegini, who, however, was not his 
wife. 


lawful Though a bold Amazon. 


who, without bit or saddle, could tame the 





























wildest steed, and rushed into the bloody 
mélée with as much coolness as the bravest 
Magyar, Beleknegini was tender and ami- 
able enough to bring to her feet a man less 
enthusiastic than Geyza. One day the 
‘* beautiful mistress,” for that was her 
name in Slavish, took a fancy to hear the 
missionaries, to be converted to Catholi- 
cism, and also to make a convert of Geyza. 
H{ow could the love-sick chief refuse to 
bow down with her and receive the holy 
water? Thousands of Magyars followed 
their example, and among them Vaik, the 
son of Geyza, who, upon baptism, received 
the name of Stephen, afterward to be 
crowned with the double honor of a saint 
and king. During the long reign of the 
latter there was, however, more than one 
revolt in consequence of attempting to 
force Catholicism upon those of the Mag- 
yars who thought that they saw in the 
new order of things the destruction of 
their nationality. At last his successor, 
Bela L., seeing that neither decrees, wars, 
nor persecutions would induce all of his 
subjects to give up the idolatrous worship 
of Istene and the forces of nature, convoked 
a general diet at Alba-Royal, where even 
peasants and serfs were admitted to share 
in the deliberations. Every village was 
to send two aged men of experience and 
ready speech. The delegates assembled. 
But the constituents, pretending that they 
wished to watch over the acts of those 
whom they had sent, presented themselves 
also, and gathered round the palace of the 
king in a tumultuous mob. Here is what 
they demanded. The right to live like 
heathen; the privilege of stoning the 
bishops, exterminating the priests, stran- 
gling the vicars, hanging the collectors of 
the tithes, of burning the churches, and 
breaking the bells. The king desired three 
days to deliberate with his ministers. 
The three days passed, and there was no 
response. 

** What shall it be? what shall it be?” 
demanded the mob around the palace. 
The king did not make his appearance, 
but in his place a band of soldiers rushed 
upon the clamorous heathens, who were 
armed only with sticks and stones, and by 
a horrible slaughter permanently estab- 
lished Catholicism in Hungary. 

The Magyars venerate St. Stephen both 
as an apostle of Christianity and their first 
king. During his reign monasteries were 
established, which have since grown into 
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rich and powerful institutions. He framed 
a constitution for the government of the 
people which survived eight centuries. It 
was St. Stephen also who first divided 
Hungary into comitats, or counties, each 
of which was a miniature state regulating 
its own affairs. This municipal institution 
was always so dear to the Magyars that 
their historians claim for its origina Divine 
inspiration. The form of government 
adopted by the Hungarians was a consti- 
tutional monarchy, the elective principle 
having been brought with them from 
Central Asia. When pasturing their vast 
herds of cattle and horses on the steppes 
of Scythia they enjoyed the privilege of 
choosing their leader and sharing with him 
the government. And more than once in 
their long migration westward did they 
assemble on the plains or in the forests to 
select those who should lead them to con- 
quest; to distribute the burdens of war or 
the spoils of conquests. In this manner, 
during the barbaric period, Magar, Almos, 
and Arpad were created chiefs ; and when 
St. Stephen became their king, it was by 
the consent of the people, and not * by the 
will of God.” He submitted his new con- 
stitution to the assembled nation, who joy- 
fully accepted its wise provisions, and 
handed them down unimpaired to their 
descendants. 

These great gatherings of the Magyars 
ultimately became known as the national 
diets. They were the stronghold of Hun- 
garian liberty. Omnipotently they dis- 
cussed, when called together on any great 
emergency, the acts of the sovereign, de- 
termined the subsidies in the case of war, 
gave or withheld the crown when the 
throne was vacant, and before them the 
king was obliged to swear that he would 
respect the national laws and customs, and 
defend the realm against invasion from 
without or civil contests within. 

Magnificent assemblages were the an- 
cient diets of the Hungarians held in arms 
on the plain of Rakos! Speak of them 
to-day to a Magyar; his eye will brighten 
and his heart beat quicker, for they recall 
to his mind the most glorious pages of his 
country’s history, her illustrious kings, 
and heroes, and conquerors. Aside from 
historical associations, the field of Rakos, 
where these national gatherings were usu- 
ally hel, is one of the most interesting 
places in Hungary. On one side the eye 
sweeps over an immense plain, dotted 
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here and there with herds and hamlets, 
and losing itself in the hazy distance ; on 
the the flood of the 
Danube, flanked by the terminus of a chain 
Here is the classic land 

These 


of which is crowned by the citadel of Buda, 


other, ceaseless 
of mountains. 
of the Magyars. mountains, one 
were the ancient boulevards of Hungarian 
liberty, and overlook the region which was 
the center and pivot of her greatness. 
The Diet 
be to choose a king, or to decide upon 


6) 


national has assembled; it 
may 
some new policy of the government, What 


Hlow 


How different the idioms 


agitation in the city! various the 
physiognomi s! 
and costumes of those who come together ! 
Behold, moving in solemn dignity through 
the crowded streets of the metropolis, the 
long processions of prelates and _ priests, 
of barons and magnates, with their gorge- 


The _ bal- 


conies and windows are gay and elittering 


ous banners and equipages ! 


with female beauty, but the men are se- 
rious and thoughtful in view of the great 


issues to be decided. 


They arrive at the gates of the city. | 
You would say that an army had assem- | 


bled on the field of Rakos, about to be 


ranged in order of battle. 
hussars, with bows and quivers on their 
and 
bers, move here and there upon gorge- 


Squadrons of 


shoulders, with lances crooked sa- 


ously caparisoned steeds, which touch the 


earth daintily in their curvetings and 


praneings. The wind sports gracefully 
with innumerable ensigns, embroidered 


and painted in every conceivable man- 
ner, and wafts far beyond the long lines 
of snowy tents retreating in the distance, 
Here 


are represented all the picturesque cos- 


the acclamations of the multitude. 


tumes of the Magyars, all their curious 
weapons and equestrian finery of standards 
and trappings. ‘The round hats and sim- 
ple dress of the country nobles, render 
all the more brilliant the rich vestments 
the kingdom. 


The polished cuirasses and coats of mail, 


of the great magnates of 


the gleaming helmets and gold-laced “ At- 
tilas,” the ‘“‘ kalpaks” with eagle plumes, 
the skins of the tiger and panther glowing 
with brilliant colors, horse and rider bur- 
dened with golden ornaments, and blazing 
with diamonds—it is Oriental magnificence 
married with European luxury. 

A voice is heard ; few and pointed are 
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the words. They are heralded and re- 
peated from group to group. Is the prop- 
osition favorable ? joy illuminates the faces 
of the cavaliers, and thousands of voices 
rend the air with their ready response. 
Is it unfavorable? their faces darken with 
anger, the heavy squadrons move, the rat- 
tling of sabers is heard, and perhaps a 
bloody mélée ensues. A word follows ; 
silence is restored, the discussion termin- 
“ Eljén! Eljén!” Long live Hun- 
garian Liberty, rings upon the clear, sunny 
air, and the national Diet terminates, until 
again called together. 


ated. 





Such were the ancient assemblages of 
the Magyar chivalry on the plain of Ra- 
kos. It was there that, in 1299, the mag- 
nates of the kingdom protested against 
the assumed right of the popes to im- 
pose a sovereign them agains 
their will: there, in 1808, Charles Robert 
was obliged to declare the papal interven- 
tion null; it was on the plain of Rakos 
that brave Jean Hunyad was named cap- 
tain-general of the kingdom, in order that 
he might save it from the Germans and 
the Turks; and there also, in grateful re- 
cognition of his services, the crown of 


upon 





LOUIS Il. ON 


THE 


Ifungary was decreed to his second son, 
Matthias the Just. 

Liberty, however, fled from Hungary 
on the fatal day of Mohaes, when Louis II. 
and the flower of the Magyar chivalry fell 
before the Moslems. ; 

Since the ascendency of Austrian influ- 
ence in Hungary, these great national as- 
Rakos 


The soil, conseerated by so 


semblages have ceased to be held. 
is now silent. 
many souvenirs of Hungarian liberty, is 
torn by the plow, even as the hearts of the 
Magyars have been afflicted by their un- 
merited misfortunes. When they visit 


Vou. XIL.—16 


BATTLE-FIELD OF MOHACS, 


Rakos, the blood Jeaps in their veins, 
they dream of the great days that are no 
more ; they think, they hope. Yes, the 
Hungarians, although crushed down to the 
earth, still hope. 

From the misfortunes of Hungary we 
turn for a moment. to her royal insignia, 
of which the crown of St. Stephen is the 
most important, having, for eight centu- 
ries, been venerated as the palladium of 
Hungarian liberty. Of immense value, it 
is also unique in construction, consisting 
of a hemispherical cap, which rests upon 
a broad circular band, the crown proper, 
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in such a manner, that the two parts form 
a whole. The material is gold, set with 
pearls and jewels, and ornamented with 
enamel paintings of the Saviour and his 
apostles. ‘The jewels are also arranged 
so as to form the names of some of the 
saints and of two or three of the Greek and 
Roman emperors. 

The lower, or Greek crown, is of By- 
zantine origin, while the inner and upper 
, called the 
om Italy. The Roman is the older, and 
is the identical crown sent by Pope Syl- 


urt Roman crown, came 


D 
I 
tr 


vester in the year 1000 to Stephen Bas 
King of Hungary. 

The lower, or Greek crown, as appears 
from the inseriptions, dates its origin in 
1075, and 


sent to Geyza, Duke of Hlungary - but up 


the year was about that time 


to the year 1306. when Otto, of Bavaria, 


assumed the name of Bela V., and used 
the crown at his coronation, its history is 
obscure. {bout that time, however, it 


underwent an interesting episode in con- 
nection with Otto and King Wentzel, of 
The 


family having terminated with Andreas III., 


Bohemia. Arpad branch of the royal 


the royal dignity was offered to Wentzel 


n the year 1301. Ile did not ace: pt it 
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in person, but his son, of the same name, 
then twelve years of age, was crowned 
King of Hungary a few months afterward. 
The choice of Wentzel, however, was not 
pleasing to a majority of the Hungarians, 
or to the pope; consequently, he was 
speedily deposed, and Charles Robert, of 
Naples, selected in his stead. The old 
Wentzel conveyed his son back to Bohe- 
mia, and with him the Hungarian crown. 
After the death father, 1305, 
young Wentzel abandoned his claim to 


of his in 
Hungary in favor of Otto, of Bavaria, ard 
gave up to him all the royal insignia. 
The latter soon after disguised his person 
in such a manner as to reach Hungary 
through the territory of his enemy, Ru- 
dolph, Duke of Austria. 

He earried with him 
wooden 


the crown, con- 


cealed in a large wine bottle, 
which was once lost from the wagon in a 
swamp, but fortunately found again by 
Otto, who re-crossed the Danube in search 


of the missing treasure. He was crowned 


the same year, and soon after carried the 
reyal insignia into Transylvania, whither 
he went to ask a bride of Ladislaus. But 
instead of marrying, as he desired, he was 


thrown into prison by Ladislaus, who at 


ey 2 


hcageh by y wee page 
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once took possession of the crown and re- 
galia. lLadislaus thereupon strove to be- 
come king of the Hungarians, but they 


preferred Charles Robert, who was 


crowned with a diadem prepared for the 


purpose. Such, however, was the vener- 
ation of the Magyars for the old Greco- 
Roman crown, that Charles was not really 


regarded as their king until the year | 

1310, when, after many entreaties, Ladis- | 
. | 

laus was induced to give up the old crown, 


with which Charles underwent a second 
coronation. 
the royal insignia remained in Hungary. 
Elizabeth then earried them to Vienna, 
but in 1464 the crown was returned to 
Buda for the coronation of Matthias. Af- 
ter the battle of Mohacs, where bold 
Louis fell, and the crescent prevailed 
over the cross, curious fortunes were again 
in reserve for the diadem of King Ste- 
phen. During the contest between Fer- 
dinand of Austria and John Zapolya, the 
crown changed possessors two or three 
times, and ultimately fell into the hands 
of Jeremy, who, in place of bringing it 
back to Visegrad, as he had solemnly 
promised, carried it to Kaposvae, whither 
he fled before Solyman, the Emperor of 
the Turks. The crown then came into 
the possession of the Sultan, who after- 
ward gave it to his vassal Zapolya. Hav- 


From that time until 1440 | 


| 


ing returned again into the hands of the 
Magyars, its possession underwent various 
changes until the year 1849. Upon the sad 
termination of the Hungarian insurrection, 
Kossuth and his noble followers buried 
this cherished idol of the Magyar race, 
and took refuge in Turkey. Would that 
the earth still retained it in her bosom! 
The history of its discovery in 1853, 
after a prolonged search of four years, in- 
dicates how high an estimate Austria 
places upon the royal trophy. 
having utterly prostrated the hopes of the 
Hungarians by the treachery of Vilagos, 
Kossuth, fled toward Wallachia, carrying 
with him the royal insignia. Finding, 
however, that he would be intercepted by 
a large Turkish force on the Danube, he 
determined to secrete them, and after 


Gorgey 


making several false movements to mis- 
lead his enemies, he finally disappeared in 
the direction of New Orsova. These 
movements of the Magyar chief had not 
escaped the attention of the Austrians, 
and on the termination of hostilities Ma- 
jor Kuger was commissioned by the 
emperor to recover, if possible, the lost 
treasure. He found that Kossuth had 
carried it to Orsova, but that not being 
able to secrete it there, had taken it to the 
baths of Hercules, a few miles distant. 
Having met, however, with no better suc- 
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cess at the latter place, he had been | power induced Kuger to renew his search 


compelled to return to Orsova, where, | 


for a time, the crown had been con- | 


cealed in the house of George Theodore, 
one of his confederates. 
learned that Kossuth, with the assistance 
of trusty friends, had left Orsova by 
night, and, after crossing the river, pro- 
ceeded on horses of his own purchase to- 
ward Wallachia. The same night also his 
companions had purchased digging uten- 
sils at Old Orsova, and set out for the 
Kiser. It was well known that Kossuth 
had not conveyed the crown to Kutayah, 


Kuger also | 


in the vicinity of Orsova, but Austrian gold 
and Hungarian treachery had more to do 
with the matter. Were it not for these 
the royal insignia would doubtless still re- 
main where they were concealed. The 
traitor was no less a person than Szemere, 
one of the republican ministers of Hunga- 
ry, and since a violent enemy of Kossuth. 
Let his name be spoken only with aversion. 

The chest containing the insignia was 
completely covered as well as lined with 
rust. Under the mantle of King Stephen 


were the lesser insignia used at the coro- 


| 
though, according to the Austrian authori- | 


ties, he had displayed at Widdin a paper 
crown with false jewels, which led many 
to believe him still in possession of the 
real crown. 

When the snow and ice had disap- 
peared the next spring no traces of an ex- 
cavation could be discovered in the vicin- 


ity of Orsara. Equally futile was the 


diligent search in the fastnesses of the 


neighboring mountains. For two years all 
the efforts of the indefatigable Austrians 
were entirely fruitless. It was then de- 
termined to renew the search in the vi- 
cinity of Orsova, The chest containing 
the insignia had now been buried so long 
that all hopes of finding any traces of the 
excavation were past, and Kuger turned 
his attention to a minute examination of 
every tree, and shrub, and hill-side in the 
woody district about Orsova. He soon dis- 
covered in an isolated corner of the Allion- 
Au, by the side of an old and long since 


abandoned highway, broken branches and 


y 
} 
} 


other indications that incited to a most 


eareful examination. The limbs had evi- 
dently not been removed by a person in 
The handle of a hatchet 


was found, and also an elegant watech-key. 


search of fuel. 


The soft light soil, the disturbed under- 
wood, the proximity of the spot to the 
Danube and the ‘Tureo-Servian shore, 
convinced the commissioner that the place 
of concealment could not be far distant. 
The examination was prosecuted dili- 


gently until the morning of September 8, 


1853; when one of the laborers struck 
upon the long-wished-for iron chest. In 
this manner, after a search of four years. 
the earth was compelled to yield up, 
though reluctantly, one of the noblest 
treasures ever concealed in her bosom. 


Some of the Austrians appear to have be- 


lieved that the inspiration cf a higher 


nation of the Hungarian kings. In one 
corner stood the long-sought crown, still 
retaining its pearls and jewels, and by its 
side lay the scepter, the sword covered 
with rust, and the imperial globe. It is 
singular that Kossuth and his companions 
did not remove the royal jewels from the 
crown previous to its concealment, and 
secrete them upon their persons, since 
they are of immense value, and, indeed, 
the chief ornaments of the trophy. Had 
such been the case, even though the jew- 
els had fallen into the hands of the Turks, 
the éclat attending the discovery of the 
crown would have been far less. One is 
also surprised that Kossuth and his fol- 
lowers did not take refuge in the almost 
impregnable fortress of Peterwardein, in 
Lower Hungary, instead of seeking a ref- 
uge among the Turks. We were in Vienna 
when the royal insignia were brought there 
in 1853. 


made for the proper reception of those me- 


limmense preparations had been 


mentoes of down-trodden Hungary. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph,who has never yet 
ventured to wear the crown of Stephen, 
made it convenient, however, to be absent 
from the city. We saw no expressions of 
joy whatever, much less of enthusiasm. A 
deep and death-like silence pervaded the 
immense crowds on the ramparts in the 
Graben and St. Stephen’s Square that, in- 
dicated more sadness than delight. Even 
the minions of Francis Joseph seemed to 
look upon the cherished idol of the Mag- 
yars as something they were unworthy to 
possess, while here and there the dark 
and earnest face of a Hungarian spoke of 
burning thoughts that his lips could not 
utter. It is now kept in the royal castle 
of Buda. That, O reader, is one of the 
few diadems worthy to be worn; nor will 
it many years remain a trophy in the hands 
of the young Nero of Austria. 
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ANTHONY WAYNE, 


REVOLUTIONARY 


T IKE the wars of Napoleon, the Amer- | 


4 ican Revolution brought together a 
great number of talented military leaders. 
It may be doubted, however, whether 


| 


there were as many really great gener- | 


als in the American war as fought in the 
various campaigns of the mighty Corsican, 


and whether the greatest won, in every | 


instance, the fame which they deserved. 
In war success is the test of merit. I 


shall not attempt to undervalue success, | 


that unspiritual god, the mammon of the 
worldly-minded ; but I question whether 
the greatest men are ever immediately 
That they are not so in art 
and literature, witness the lives of many 
noble artists and poets. The battle-field, 
however, is not the world of art; for be- 


successful. 


ing of the earth, earthy, its successes and 
defeats are more immediate than those of 
thought and philosophy. Art conquers 
slowly and silently; war marches on to 
the sound of its own trumpets, and plucks 
its conquests from the flying moments, 
We respect the prudent and sagacious 
general, whose plans are so well matured 


HEROES.—N® II. 


that defeat is out of the question, but 
we admire the bold and dashing soldier, 
who turns defeat into victery. Washing- 
ton and Wellington are eclipsed in vulgar 
estimation by Napoleon and Murat, and 
even Mad Anthony Wayne. Mad Antho- 
ny is an unusual favorite with all who 
admire nerve and impetuosity. 
ture of Stony Point was one of the most 
brilliant achievements of the Revolution, 


His cape) 


( 


and is worthy of the fame which it gave : 


him, 

Anthony Wayne was born on the first 
of January, 1745. His grandfather, from 
he was named, was a native of 
England, who quitted the land of his birth 
in 1681, or thereabouts, and established 
himself as an agriculturist in Ireland. 
He entered the army of William of Or- 
ange, and in the contest for supremacy 
between that prince and the exiled James 
fought at the battle of the Boyne, and at 
the siege of Limerick, and, like Othello, 
did the state ‘* some service,” which was 
acknowledged at the time, but afterward 
forgotten, much to the chagrin of doubty 


whom 





14 





Anthony the elder. Displeased with the 


the 
country of his adoption, the old soldier 


government, and dissatisfied with 


started off at the age of sixty-three, and be- 
He 


pitched his tent in Chester County, Penn- 


gan the world anew in another land. 


sylvania, in 1722, and there, in due time, 
Mad Anthony was born. Few memorials 
of his early years have come down to us; 
or else his biographers have neglected to 
make use of them. The one from whom 
I draw the materials of the present sketch, 
which, by the way, comes from Sparks’s 
* American Biography,’ even omits the 


He 


Anthony was an only son, 


name of his father! mentions inci- 
dentally that 
and that 


unele, Gilbert Wayne, who was a thor- 


he was sent to school with his 
ough pedagogue, and had but a mean opin- 
ion of his new pupil. We forgive Gilbert, 
however, since the only account that we 
have of Anthony’s boyhood is contained in 
one of his letters to Anthony’s father. 

* | really suspect,” says the scholastic 
Gilbert, * that 
you, that 
son’s capacity. 


parental affection blinds 


and you have mistaken your 


What he may be qualified 
for | know not; but one thing I am cer- 
tain of, that he will never make a scholar. 
He may make a soldier; he has already 
distracted the brains of two thirds of the 
direction, by rehearsal 


boys under my 


of battles and sieges, ete. They exhibit 
more the appearance of Indians and har- 
leyuins than students; this one decorated 
with a cap of many colors, and others 


habited in coats as variegated as Joseph’s 
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ated a stir in the Wayne mansion, for An- 
thony was brought up to the paternal bar, 
and arraigned on several heinous charges, 
the chiefest of which was neglect of study, 
and ingratitude to his parents. He was 
severely lectured, and it was left with 
him to decide whether he would return to 
school and give his attention to study, or 
be condemned to immediate and lasting 
labor on the farm. As might have been 
expected, he chose the former alternative, 
and returned to Uncie Gilbert, and * the 
He “ drank deep,” as the 
poet -directs, and was received again into 
more 
rehearsals and sham battles in that neigh- 
Instead of at- 
tacking mud forts he attacked the outposts 


Pierian spring.” 


his uncle’s favor. There were no 


borhood for many a year. 


of science, and gradually carried them, to 
the great joy of his now admiring rela- 
tives. At the end of a year and a half he 


not only satisfied Uncle Gilbert that he 


| possessed a capacity for scholarship, but 


drew from him a confession that he had 


| acquired all that Ae could teach him, and 


of old; some laid up with broken heads, | 


and others with black eyes. 
in place of the usual games and amuse- 
ments, he has the boys employed in throw- 
ing up redoubts, skirmishing, ete. 
be candid with you, Brother Isaac; unless 
Anthony pays more attention to his books 
I shall be under the painful necessity of 


I must 


dismissing him from the school.” 

Thus far Uncle Gilbert to Papa Isaac. 
(I beg the pardon of my biographer for 
saving that he forgot to mention the name 
of Anthony’s father 
proper place, I supposed it entirely omitted, 


Not finding it in the 


for which I ery “ Peccavi!” Speaking 
of omissions, it is not generally known, I 
believe, that Washington the 
edition of recently published 
‘“ Life of Washington,” omitted to state 


the year in which Washington was born!) 


Irving in 


first his 


Uncle Gilbert's letter seems to have ere- 


During noon, | 


merited the means of a higher and more 
general instruction. His father coincid- 
ing in this opinion, he was sent to the 
Philadelphia Academy, where he remained 
until his eighteenth year, studying math- 
ematics and astronomy, and with such 
left school 
turned to his native county, and opened an 


success, that when he he re- 
office as land surveyor. 

He remained in Chester County two or 
three years, at the end of which time he 
left it for Nova Scotia. 


1763 having given Great 


The peace of 
Britain a full 
and uncontested possession of Nova Sco- 
tia, she was anxious to colonize her newly- 
acquired territory. ‘To attain this end, 
associations from the older provinces were 
encouraged to seek grants of the crown. 
The conditions were easy, requiring but a 
small investment of capital. A company 
of merchants and others in Pennsylvania 
engaging in this speculation, an agent was 
required to visit the territory offered for 
settlement, to inspect the soil for agricul- 
tural purposes, to ascertain the means of 
commercial facility connected with it, and, 
if the report 
the tract to 


of 


favorable, to locate 
Dr. Franklin 
and taking 


were 
granted. 

company, 
natural 


be 
the 
consideration 


was one 


into his shrewd- 


ness and business capacity, it is cred- 


itable to Anthony that, out of the many 
applicants for this agency, the doctor 
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should have especially recommended him. 
He was chosen, after a full trial of his 
qualifications, and in addition was appoint- 
ed a superintendent of the settlements 
actually made. He then in 
twenty-first year. In 1767 the menacing 
character of the controversy between the 


was 


colonies and the mother country put an 
end to the enterprise. He returned to 
Philadelphia, and, marrying the daughter 


of Benjamin Primrose, an eminent mer- 


chant of that city, settled once more in 
Chester County, where he devoted him- 
self to land surveying and agriculture. 
Six or but 
years passed, and found him on his farm. 


seven peaceful uneventful 
He sympathized deeply with the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the day, and what was 
still better, helped to enkindle it in the 
hearts of his neighbors; not by political 
declamations and windy braggadocios, but 
by deeds. He abstracted himself, says 
his biographer, from the political councils 
of the province, and gave his whole time 
and labors to the institution and instrue- 
tion of military associations throughout 
his county. In the short space of six 
weeks he was able to organize a volunteer 
corps, ‘* having more the appearance of a 
veteran than ofa militia regiment.” In Jan- 
uary, 1776, Congress conferred upon him 
the rank of colonel, and the command of one 
of the four regiments, required from Penn- 
sylvania, as re-enforcements for the North- 
His regiment was soon raised, 
to Canada. It 


formed a part of Thompson’s brigade, then 


ern army. 


equipped, and marched 


stationed at the mouth of the River Sorel. | 


Hearing that the British commander-in- 
six 
hundred light infantry as far westward as 


chief had hazarded a detachment of 


Trois Rivieéres without any sustaining 


corps, Major-General Sullivan, the Amer- 


ican commander, resolved to strike at this 


detachment and recapture the post. He 
accordingly dispatched Thompson with 
three regiments, among others that of 
Wayne, on the expedition. Owing to 


some blundering on the part of Thompson, 
a tactitian of the old school, it 


was unsuccessful, and the Americans were 


who was 


forced to retreat. Morning broke while 
they were maneuvering and revealed them 
to the British, by whom they were over- 
matched. ‘Thompson and those who ad- 
hered to him were driven into a morass, 
where they were captured, and Colonel 


St. Clair, the officer next in command, 


his | 





| ture of that city. 


being disabled by his wounds, the command 
fell to Wayne, who conducted in safety 
the mass of the brigade to the western 
side of the River Des Loups, whence 
it made its way along the northern bank 
of the St. Lawrence to the village of Ber- 
thier, and thence back to the American 
camp at the mouth of the Sorel. Wayne 
was severely wounded, but he saved the 
About this time 
a heavy British column marched in the 
Montreal. 
duced by this fact, and by the obvious 
facility with which Carleton could now get 
possession of Chambly and St. John’s, 


remains of the brigade. 


direction of The alarm pro- 


and thus completely cut off the retreat of 
the American army, induced General Sul- 
livan to order the evacuation of the post 
on the River Sorel, and an immediate re- 
treat to Lake Champlain; to Wayne and 
the 
the 
an 
for 
the last boats were not beyond the reach 
of musket shot when the head of the Brit- 
On July 17th 
the army and its hospital, baggage, and 


Pennsylvania regiment was assigned 
duty of covering this movement, and 
arduous duty it seems to have been; 
they were so pressed for time that 


ish column entered the fort. 


stores were safely lodged at Ticonderoga, 
the point selected for future defense. 

The British general was ready to re- 
new hostilities in October ; but after re- 
connoitering the American fortifications, 
he concluded it would not be advisable to 
late 
withdrew his army to Canada for the win- 
ter. ‘The defeat of Washington on Long 
Island, and his consequent retreat through 


invest them so in the season, and 


the Jerseys, left him so ill provided with 
men that General Gates marched eight 
regiments to the aid of his commander-in- 
chief, leaving Ticonderoga and two thou- 
sand five hundred men in charge of Colo- 
nel Wayne. Congress approved of this ar- 
rangement, and conferring on the colonel 
the rank of brigadier-general, continued him 
in command of the fort until the ensuing 
spring, when, at his own request, he was 
to the 
head-quarters on the fifteenth of May, 
1777, he was placed at the head of a 
brigade, “ whieh,’ Washington remarked 
the fail 
soon and greatly distinguished.” 
The leading objects of the British in the 
campaign of 1777 were the expulsion of 
Congress from Philadelphia, and the cap- 
To withdraw Wash- 


called main army. Arriving at 


on occasion, “ could not to be 
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ington from his position at Middlebrook, 
General Howe sent two heavy columns in 
the month of June to Brunswick ; they 
maneuvered for several days in succes- 
sion, alternately threatening the American 
camp and the city. Failing in these de- 
monstrations, he feigned to be alarmed for 
his own safety, and counterfeited a hur- 
ried retreat to Staten Island. Not 
ceiving his design, Washington dispatched 


per- 
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the forks of the river, ordering him to 
gain the northern bank, and, marching 
downward, to take Washington’s position 
on the rear, while Knyphausen, forcing the 
ford, should attack it in front. It was 


' two o’clock in the afternoon before Gen- 


Generals Sullivan, Maxwell, Wayne, and | 


Morgan, and their respective corps, in 
pursuit, reserving himself and the main 


army to sustain an attack, or cover a re- | 


treat. Sullivan and Maxwell failed to 
arrive in time, consequently what was in- 
tended to be done by the four corps, fell 
upon the two commanded by Wayne and 
Morgan. ‘* They displayed great bravery 
and good conduct ;” (so ran Washing- 
ton’s letter to Congress ;) ‘ constantly 
advancing on an enemy far superior to 
themselves in number, and well secured 
by redoubts.” 

In the meantime Washington, who had 
left at Middlebrook, reached 
Quibbleton, and pushed forward Sterling’s 


his camp 
division to the neighborhood of Matuehin 
meeting-house. Learning of this dispo- 
torces, Howe de- 
Washington, 


sition of the American 
to 
while Cornwallis should endeavor to seize 
the heights Middlebrook. 
were discovered by a reconnoitering party, 


termined march ageinst 


of His plans 
who apprised Washington of his danger, 


enabling him to regain and secure his for- 


mer position. Having lost the only 
chance his wary antagonist had given him, 
Hlowe hastened back to New York to 
begin his preparations for approaching 


*hiladelphia by sea. 
On the morning of the eleventh of Sep- 
tember he arrived at the southern bank of 
the Brandywine, where Washington had 
made his dispositions for trying the for- 
The defense of Chad’s 

ble to the 
Wayne, who 


a portion of 


tunes of a battle. 
Ford, the point most access 
to 
had the second brigade and 


enemy, was committed 
Proetor’s artillery adde d to his command. 

On his left, at two miles’ distance from 
him, lay Armstrong and his division; on 
his right Sullivan, Stirling, and Stephen. 
Greene kept in the rear as a_ reserve. 
the ford to 


a series of demon- 


Leaving Knyphausen at en- 


gage Washington by 


strations on his rear, Howe dispatched 
Cornwallis with the bulk of the army to 


eral Wayne was apprised of the strength 
and probable object of Cornwallis’s col- 
umn; finding a new disposition of his 
army necessary, he directed the three di- 
visions forming the right of his line to 
change their front and move rapidly in the 
The 


change was made, and the movement be- 


direction of the expected attack. 


gan, and for a time was well sustained, 
but now occurred one of those causeless 
panies which occasionally seize the brav- 


| est; the right of the American line gave 


way, and was soon followed by the flight 
of the left. 
Greene and his reserve came up, however, 


and disorder center and 
and compelling the assailants to halt, cov- 
In the mean- 


time Knyphausen had attacked Wayne, 


ered the retreating corps. 


but he defended himself bravely till near 
defeat 


tained by his rear, he withdrew his division 


sunset, when, learning the sus- 
to the main army. 

On the sixteenth the two armies again 
approached each other with the mutual 
design of fighting another battle. Wayne 
was assigned the post of honor, which was 
to lead the American attack. 
which was close and sharp, commenced 
near the Warren 


The action, 


Tavern, and would soon 


have become general, but for a heavy 
fall of rain, which separated the combat- 
ants. ‘The whole stock of ammunition 


Americans having been 


7 | 
orat 


belonging to the 
spoiled by the storm, Wayne red a 
retreat to Parker’s Ferry, where a fresh 
supply could be obtained. 

Washington himself the 


eastern bank of the Schuylkill, and learn- 


posted on 
ing that Howe still intended to occupy his 
former position, he dispatched General 
to his movements and to 
cut off his baggage and hospital train. He 
the Schuylkill, 


and on the twentieth placed himself and 


Wayne watch 


immediately re-crossed 


his detachment three miles in Howe’s 


rear. Night coming on, and Smallwood, 
who was to have joined him with the 
Maryland militia, not having arrived, he 
planted his pickets and sentinels, and 
threw forward patrols of horse on the dif- 


Be- 


le arned 


ferent roads leading to the camp. 


tween nine and ten o'clock he 
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that the British intended to attack him | carried till Sullivan had brought up Con- 


that night, so he multiplied his pickets 
and patrols, and directed his men to re- 
pose on their arms, and, as it was then 
raining, to put their cartridge-boxes under 
their coats. At eleven o’clock he was 
apprised of the enemy’s approach ; he or- 
dered Celenel Hampton, his second in 
command, to wheel the line and move off 
hy a road leading to the White-horse 
Tavern ; while with the first Pennsylva- 
nia regiment, the light infantry, and the 
horse, he should post himself on the right, 
and cover the retreat. Hampton bungled, 
either from negligence or misapprehension, 
and failed to put his troops in motion un- 
til thrice ordered to do so. The result 
was a loss of one hundred gallant men. 
To shield himself Hampton accused 
Wayne, who was tried by a general court 
martial, and honorably acquitted. On the 
twenty-sixth Howe crossed the Schuyl- 
kill, and, detaching the élite of his army 
against Philadelphia, encamped at Ger- 
mantown. Learning that he had drafted 
at least seven of his regiments for duty in 
Philadelphia and the neighborhood, Wash- 
ington resolved to attack and carry by sur- 
prise the British camp at Germantown. 
His plan of attack consisted, in its 
general outline, of a night march and a 
double attack on both flanks of the enemy’s 
while a demonstration, or at- 
tack, the circumstances, 
should be directed on the western flank 
The American army 
began its march at seven o'clock on the 
evening of the 3d of October. ‘The right 


right wing; 


5? 


according to 


of his left wing. 


livan and Wayne, with Conway’s brigade, 


and assigned to the attack of the left flank of 


the enemy’s right wing, took the Chestnut 
Hill road, followed by Sterling’s division as 
‘he left column, composed of 

Stebbin’s divisions, with 
M’Dougall’s brigade, and fourteen hundred 
Maryland and Jersey militia, destined to 
the attack of the right flank of the same 
wing, took the two eastern roads, while 


a reserve. 


Greene and 


Armstrong’s division of Pennsylvania mi- 
litia pursued the Ridge Road. 

On reaching Chestnut Hill, the head of 
Sullivan’s column, consisting of two regi- 
ments, was detached at daybreak to carry 
the enemy’s picket-guard, stationed at 
Mount Airy. The attack was brisk ; but 
the picket being re-enforced, the defense 
became obstinate, nor was the position 


Vou. XI1.—17 


| way’s brigade and his own division. 


Co- 
lonel Musgrave, the British commander at 
this point, unable to maintain the contest 
in the field, threw himself and six com- 


| panies of the fortieth regiment into Chew’s 


house, a large and strong stone building. 
He poured an incessant and galling fire 


| on the advancing American column, but 
| Wayne and Sullivan pressed forward, and 





| 


| 





| of the army. 


| Summons to surrender ; 


were soon engaged with detachments of 
the enemy from Germantown. The skir- 
mishing was close and sharp; at some 
points it was decided by the bayonet, 
always a favorite weapon with Wayne. 
The English availed themselves of every 
house, hedge, and yard on the route, but 
were driven back to the village. The ques- 
tion now arose, whether it would be safe 
for the Americans to go forward until they 
had reduced the force in Chew’s house. 
The military pros and cons were argued 
in very short order, and the result was a 
pause in the march of the reserve and 
other corps, amounting to nearly one half 
A battery of six pounders 
opened a fire on the house, but without 
making any great impression, either on 
the walls or the garrison. ‘The next at- 
tempt, made by muskets and bayonets, 
was equally unsuccessful. They then 
tried to negotiate, and sent a flag with a 
but the bearer 
being fired upon and killed, this aiso was 
abandoned. As a last resort, they were 
about to invest the house, but the flight 
of the advanced corps, and the near ap- 


| proach of the British, under Grant and 
column, composed of the divisions of Sul- | 


Grey, compelled them to retreat. The 
retreat was covered by General Wayne, 
who seized an eminence near White 
Marsh Church, and establishing a battery 
on it, opened a well-directed fire, which 
checked the enemy’s career, and enabled 


| the remnant of his men, some four hun- 


| dred in all, to escape. 


The defeat of this 


| enterprise has been ascribed to various 


but still remains in the dark. 
Washington, who was great enough to 
acknowledge a mistake, as geod as con- 
fessed that it was his fault. Speaking of 


causes, 


| the affair in his official report, he says : 


} 


| In justice to the right wing of the army, 


(composed of the divisions of Sullivan and 
Wayne, and Conway’s brigade,) whose 
conduct I had an opportunity of observing, 
as they acted immediately under my eye, 
I have the greatest pleasure to inform you 
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that both the officers and men behaved 
with a degree of gallantry which did them 
the highest honor.” 
share of the battle of Germantown. 

The winter of 1778 found General 
Wayne engaged on a necessary, but thank- 


less duty—that of commanding a foraging | 


party. He was detached with a part of 
his division and a few Jersey militia to 
the eastern side of the Delaware ; he was 


so successful in his expedition that, by the | 


middle of March, he returned to the camp 
at Valley Forge, bringing with him sev- 
eral hundred head of fat cattle, a large 


number of horses for cavalry service, and | 


an abundant supply of forage. We next 
find him at the battle of Monmouth, fight- 
ing under Lafayette. It is not necessary 
to detail the various maneuvers practiced 
by the contending parties ; suffice it to say, 
that Wayne was highly commended for his 
bravery on that occasion. 

His next achievement was the famous 
storming of Stony Point. This fort, which 


had recently been taken by the British, | 


was considered one of the most important 
positions on the Hudson. They, there- 
fore, sought to render it impregnable. In 


addition to its being washed on two of its | 


sides by the river, and covered on the 
third by a marsh, which was regularly 
overflowed by the tide, the hill on which 
it stood was encircled by a double row of 
with 


abatis. Its summit was crowned 


high and strong breast-works, abundantly | 
supplied with artillery, and defended by a | 


earrison of six hundred veteran soldiers. 


It was the 15th of July, 1779, and about | 


mid-day, when Wayne and his brave band 
started from Sandy Beach. They reached 


Stony Point, a distance of fourteen miles, | 


at eight o’clock that evening. The roads 
were rough, running across mountains and 
morasses, and through narrow defiles ; 
they were often obliged to proceed in 
Not a dog, 


says Irving, whose account of the storm- 


single file, Indian fashion. 


ing is by far the best I have seen, not a 
dog barked to give all the 
dogs in the neighborhood had been pri- 


the alarm; 
vate ly destroyed beforehand. Bringing 
his men to a halt, a mile and a half from 
the fort, Wayne and his principal officers 
went nearer, and carefully reconnoitered 
the works. Having made their observa- 
tions, they returned. Washington had 
recommended a midnight hour as the best 
one for the attack ; so, at half past eleven 
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So ended Wayne’s 





| they moved forward, guided by a negro of 
| the neighborhood, who had frequently car- 
ried in fruit to the garrison. He led the 
way, accompanied by two stout fellows 
disguised as farmers. The countersign 
was given to the first sentinel, who was 
posted on high ground west of the morass, 
and while the negro talked with him, the 
men seized and gagged him. So far all 
was well. On arriving at the morass, 
over which they were to march, in order 
to reach the fort, they found it overflowed 
| with water. The certainty of wet feet 

could not damp their ardor ; they marched 

noiselessly across. There were six hun- 
dred men, or thereabouts, engaged in the 
| expedition ; three hundred of these, com- 
manded by General Muhlenberg, were left 
| on the western side of the morass, as @ 
reserve. At the foot of the promontory 
| the remainder were divided into two col- 
umns ; they were to storm the fort simul- 
taneously on opposite sides. The van- 
cuard of the right column consisted of one 
hundred and fifty men, the van-guard of 
the left was but one hundred. In advnace 
of each was a forlorn hope of twenty men, 
whose duty it was to remove the piles of 
rubbish that were stretched around the 
rock. 
was to be done by the bayonet. 
to distinguish each other from the enemy, 
they wore something white on their caps: 


Nota gun was loaded ; everything 
In order 


Irving says a white cockade, or feathers ; 
Headley, pieces of paper. They were 
close upon the outworks before they were 
discovered. At length the British senti- 

In instant their 
muskets were discharged, lights flashed 
through the fort, the drums rolled to arms, 
and the terrible artillery opened. Nota 
shot replied ; the forlorn hope plied their 
axes vigorously, facing the shot and shell 
Behind stood 
the two columns waiting till they should 
make a breach in the abatis. At last the 
breach was made, and in they rushed ; 


nels saw them. an 


with unflinching courage. 


the two detachments met in the center of 
the fort, and the work of death began; 
sixty-three of the garrison were slain, and 
the rest, numbering five hundred and fifty- 
three men, were made prisoners. ‘The 
humanity of our brave soldiery,” said 
Wayne, in his dispatches, “ who scorned 
to take the lives of a vanquished foe when 
ealling for mercy, the highest 
honor on them, and accounts for the few 
lof the enemy killed on the occasion.” 


reflects 
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The American loss was fifteen killed and 
eighty-three wounded ; seventeen of these 
belonged to the forlorn hope. Wayne 
himself was wounded at the head of his 
column. He received a contusion on the 
head from a musket-ball, but his aides 
caught him, and kept him from falling to 
the ground. ‘Carry me into the fort,” 
said the brave heart, “ and let me die at 
the head of my column.” 

On the Ist of January, 1780, while he 
was stationed in winter-quarters at Mor- 
ristown, Wayne’s corps broke out into a 
state of insurrection ; and abandoning their 
post at midnight, marched in the direction 
of Princeton. The cause of this revolt, 
according to a specification of grievances 
made out on that occasion, was grave. 
The clothing of the soldiers was generally 
bad in quality, and always deficient in 
quantity ; their wages were irregularly 
paid, and in a currency far below its 
nominal value; besides, their services 
were greatly prolonged beyond the legal 
term of enlistment. Wayne followed his 
men on the 2d, in the hope of bringing 
them back to their duty; or, failing in 
this, to impress upon them the advantage 
of marching in order, and respecting the 
rights of others. He overtook them at 
Vealtown, and negotiated with the non- 
commissioned officers. The British com- | 
mander-in-chief soon learned the news, 
and threw out strong inducements to the 
British cause, indi- | 
eating the route which they could join 
him, and promising to pay all the debts 
due them by Congress. His proposals 
were proudly rejected, and the bearers of 
them put into confinement. The trans- 
action was communicated to Wayne, with 
a solemn assurance, that should any hos- 
tile movement be made by the British, 
they would immediately march under their | 
old and beloved commander to meet and | 
repel it. Wayne adroitly availed himself 
of this patriotic declaration, and made it 
an instrument in bringing about the ami- 
cable adjustment which soon followed. 

In the spring of 1781 Wayne and the 
remains of the Pennsylvania line were 
dispatched by Washington to Virginia. 
The British were at that time at James- | 
town, which they were preparing to 
abandon. On the 5th of July, intelligence | 
reaching Lafayette that the main body of 
the British army had already crossed the 
ferry, leaving behind it a rear-guard of 





insurgents to join the 


ordinary force, he directed Wayne to ad- 
vance and attack this supposed rear-guard. 
Wayne drove in the pickets, and unex- 
pectedly found himself within forty yards 
of the whole British army. It was drawn 
up in order of battle, and a flank corps was 
already pushed forward toenvelophim. He 
saw at a glance the danger, and with that 
daring courage which always characterized 
him, ordered his men to charge. The 
charge disconcerted the enemy ; the flank 
movement was recalled, and while the 
whole center was in a state of uncertainty, 
Wayne retreated as rapidly as he had ad- 
vanced, giving the whole movement, which 
was but the inspiration of the moment, the 
effect of a pre-concerted maneuver, in- 
tended to draw the British army into an 
ambuscade. Cornwallis checked all pur- 
suit. Wayne’s loss was small, being but 
one hundred and eight men. 

On the Ist of January, 1782, Wayne 
was sent by General Greene to Georgia. 
His whole force consisted of only seven 
hundred men, yet in the short space of five 
weeks he drove the British from all their 
interior posts, cut off the Indian detach- 
ments marching to their aid, intercepted 
the forays of their main body, and pursued 
them on the land side within the narrow 
limits of Savannah. “ During that time,” 
wrote Wayne to a friend, “ not an officer or 
soldier has once undressed, except for the 
purpose of changing his linen.” ‘Truly, 
were indeed the times that tried 
men’s souls. ‘ We are cooped up in Sa- 
vannah,” (so the British wrote,) ‘* by about 
three hundred rebels, while we can muster 
two thousand five hundred men fit for 
duty.” The British commander invoked 
the aid of his Indian allies, and early in 
May a party of Choctaws and Creeks set 
out for the Britisheamp. The Choctaws, 
who were the first to reach the environs 
of Savannah, were intercepted and nearly 
all captured by Wayne. He kept two or 
three of their principal chiefs as hostages, 
and dismissed the rest with a lecture. 
To prevent the Creeks from falling into 
the hands of Wayne, the British com- 
mander detached a strong party of horse 


those 


| and foot to meet them at Ogeechee, and 


convey them to the British camp. Wayne 
laid in wait for the combined host, which 
had to pass through a defile before they 
could reach the city. He gained the de- 
file at midnight, and found the enemy ap- 
proaching. He instantly ordered his men 
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to charge the advancing column. ‘They 
obeyed,” he says in his official statement 
of the affair, “ with a vivacity and vigor 
which, in a moment, and without burning 
a grain of powder, defeated and dispersed 
the whole of it.” His terrible bayonets 
were again successful. The leader of the 
Creeks, who was not with his braves at 
the time, but detained elsewhere, resolved 
to avenge the defeat. He confined him- 
self and the portion of his tribe who were 
with him, to the woods and swamps three 
whole days, gradually stealing near the 
American camp. He in the 
neighborhood of Wayne’s picket guard on 
the 24th of May, and creeping through 
grass, and weeds, and bushes, reached, at 


arrived 


midnight, an out-lying sentinel, whom he 
instantly and silently killed. He then 
burst upon a corps stationed to protect the 
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artillery, and compelled it to fall back. | 


7 | 
‘The camp was now alarmed ; the dragoons | 


mounted, the infantry brought up, and 


, 
bayonets and sabers were brought into | 


play. 
were routed. In the mélée their chief 
The British evacuated Savan- 

The evacuation of Charles- 


was slain. 
nah in July. 
ton followed, and shortly after came the 
treaty of peace, which permitted the re- 
voited colonies to be free and independent 
states, and restored Wayne to his home. 
He could now follow his occupation of 
land surveying, and feel that the land he 
surveyed was free. 

The treaty of p 
States and Great Britain did not extend 


eace between the United 


to the Indian allies of the latter; several 
tribes continued hostilities for about ten 
Negotiations were opened with 
In September, 1791, 
a military expedition, consisting of fifteen 
sent into the Indian 
Wabash the 


It proved unsuccessful ; 


years. 
them without effect. 
Was 


hundred men, 


territory the and 


Miami 


so a second army, commanded by Major- 


agamst 
tribes. 


General St. Clair, was dispatched on the 
same errand. It suffered a total defeat on 
the 4th of November. 
eral Wayne was appointed to the com- 


Shortly after Gen- 
mand of the army of the West. ‘Two or 
three years elapsed before the necessary 
troops were prepared to take the field. 
‘Lhe winter of 1794 found them « neamped 


As a matter of course the Indians | 








another and final overture of peace. It 
was evaded. He accordingly advanced to 
Roche-Debout, where he erected a dépét 
for his stores and baggage; he then 
marched against the enemy, who had 
taken a strong position. Its right flank 
was covered by a dense thicket, its front 
by a strong abatis, while its left rested on 
the Miama River. The battle was com- 
menced by the Indians, who attacked his 
advance guard from a thicket of tall grass 
and underwood. He dispatched his cav- 
alry to turn their left flank and rear, and 
ordered the front line of the infantry to 
rouse them from their lair with the points 
of their bayonets, and, when up, to fire 
The bayonet charge 
Indians 


upon their backs. 
was so successful that both the 
and their Canadian helpers were routed 
before the cavalry could reach them or the 
second line of infantry could get up to 
take part in the action. Wayne remained 
in the neighborhood three days and three 
nights, during which time he burned their 
houses and destroyed their corn. Fort 
Miami was within a pistol-shot of him, but 
the English garrison made no attempt to 


sally out to the aid of their Indian friends. 


The battle of the Miami was fought on 
the 19th of August. On the 24th the 
American army began its mareh for Green- 
ville, burning on the way Indian villages 
and previsions for the distance of fifty 
river. The 


miles on both sides of the 


| settlement on the Au Glaize suffered the 


fate. 
Africa brought the Indians to their senses, 


same This carrying the war into 


and they soon sued for peace, which was 
granted them. 

The preliminary articles were signed on 
the Ist of January, 1795, and on the 7th 


of August, of the same year, just a year 


| and a day from the time of Wayne's reach- 


near what is now Cincinnati. They reached | 


the Indian settlements in August ; Wayne | 


erected a fortification at the junction of 
the Au Glaize and the Miami, and made 


i 


ing their settlements, a definite treaty was 
confirmed. Congress being in session at 
the time, adopted a series of resolutions 
highly complimentary to Wayne and the 
army. On his return to Pennsylvania a 
public ovation awaited him. Hisentry into 
Philadelphia was greeted by the firing of 
cannon, the ringing of bells, martial music, 
shouting, and the usual signs of republican 
admiration. 


for treating with the Northwestern Indians, 


Appointed sole commissioner 


and receiver of military posts, he resumed 
his duties in the West, but was attacked 
by gout while descending Lake Erie, and 


| died at a military post in December, 1796. 
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FOURTH PAPER, 


LAMPLAIN, whose administration in 
(; New France was the subject of our 
former sketch, was the most marked char- 
acter in the early history of that colony. 
He commenced his career in it when it 
was a wilderness, occupied by untutored 
savages, without a beginning of the insti- 
tution of civilization. In establishing and 
maintaining the colony, he surmounted 
difficulties which few men would have had 
the courage to encounter. He succeeded 
in securing and retaining the friendship 
and confidence of the principal tribes of 
Indians in the immediate vicinity of the 
settlements he established, and instituted 
a policy which, if successful, would greatly 
advance the interests of the colony, and 
in time raise it to eminence and power. 
And he so molded everything appertaining 
to it, that it bore in all subsequent time 
the impress of his hand. But he erred in 
provoking the hostility of the Lroquois ; 
and by this error he brought much diffi- 
culty upon himself, and upon the colony, 
and all interested in it after him. 

His career under the new charter, by 
Richelieu, was brief. The Iroquois were 
incessant in their depredations upon the 
settlements above Quebec, and pressed him 
hard on all sides. He was reduced to 
the greatest extremity in consequence of 
the want of arms and ammunition to carry 
on a warfare against them, and was almost 
destitute at the same time of every means 
of support. ‘To complete his distress, the 
ships sent out from France with provisions 
and ordnance for his relief, were cap- 
tured by an English vessel commanded by 
Sir David Kireht, who afterward took 
possession of Fort Royal for the English. 
In these circumstances, he was surprised 
by the appearance of Sir David’s squad- 
ron before Quebec; and the easy terms 
propesed by the British commander in- 
duced Champlain to capitulate, and sur- 
render the fortress of Quebec, with all 
Canada, to the crown of England. Three 
years afterward, in 1632, all Canada, with 
Acadia, was, by treaty, restored to France ; 
and Champlain resumed his office as gov- 
ernor. But two years after this, he was 
accidentally drowned in the lake which 
bears his name, and on the shore of which 
he fought his first battle with the Iroquois 
more than twenty-five years before. 


’ 





| 
| 
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This sketch of the early history of 
Canada, embracing the administration of 
Champlain, is important in its bearing up- 
on the hostile attitude which the Iroquois 
Indians always maintained against the 
French in Canada, and all who were in 
connection with them. They remembered 
his murderous and unprovoked attacks up- 
on the Mohawks and the Senecas, at the 
beginning of his career, and thirsted to be 
avenged for the wanton cruelty with which 
he treated them. And as they justly in- 
ferred that he represented the spirit of the 
nation who continued him at the head of 
the colony, they entertained the same 
hostile feelings toward all who came to 
them as agents or emissaries of the gov- 
ernment of New France, in whatever ca- 
pacity they might come. This may ac- 
count, in part at least, for their treatment 
of the Catholic missionaries, when they 
essayed to establish themselves among 
them. 

The Marquis de Gamoche, who at this 
time commanded the establishment of the 
Jesuits at Quebec, was succeeded in 1638 
by the arrival, in Canada, of the Marquis 
de Argerson, with the commission of gov- 
ernor-general ; and the following summer, 
Abbé de Montigny, titular Bishop of 
Petrie, landed at Quebec, with a brief 
from the pope constituting him apostolic 
vicar. Curacies were at the same time 
established in Canada. 

While such was the secular and political 
condition of the country, a foundation was 
laid for bringing the religious element into 
more vigorous action, and using it as an 
instrument to aid in subjugating all within 
the vast territory indicated in the charter 
granted by Cardinal Richelieu to the do- 
minion of the French king and the Pope 
of Rome. 

Everything at this juncture seemed to 
favor the prospect, that by these means 
the dominion of the French government 
might, with little opposition or difficulty, be 
spread over all the country occupied by 
the savages, which was not included in 
the territorial possession of the English 
and others, and the colony of New 
France be established on a grand scale, 
which would constitute it the controlling 
political power in North America. An 
ardent enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
the French empire for the conversion of 
the Indians, and many persons of rank and 
fortune were ready to consecrate their 
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property and their influence to sustain | He was a Frenchman, born at Orleans, in 


missionaries among them. ‘The govern- 
ment manifested a disposition to throw all 
the weight of its influence on the side of 
the Roman Catholics, and against tolerat- 
ing in the least degree any form of Prot- 


estantism. The Catholic priests had al- 


ready been successful in bringing under | 


their influence many of the Indians in the 
Huron country. Mrs. Willard, speaking 
of the success of missions commenced by 
the Rev. Fathers Brebeufand Daniel, says: 


“The wilderness east of Lake Huron was the 
country of these savages, and there they erected 
the chapel of St. Joseph. Throngs of native 
Hurons came to be instructed, and were soon 
numbered as converts to Christianity. The 
Christian villages of St. Louis and St. Ignatius 
soon arose amid the forest... Within thirteen 
years (succeeding 1634) the wilderness of the 
Hurons was visited by sixty missionaries, mostly 
Jesuits. Making the Huron settlement their 
central station, they carried the Gospel to the 
surrounding tribes; and thus visited and became 
the first European explorers of the southern 
portion of Upper Canada, of which they took 
possession for the French king.” 


The agency of these, and others that 
might be converted by the missionaries, 
promised to become an increasing collateral 
aid in subduing such of their enemies be- 
yond the limits of Canada, as might hold 
out for a time to resist the progress of the 
French arms in extending the colony, and 


establishing its dominion over their native | 


soil. 
who had vindicated their claim of the rights 
of trade and religious freedom, and caused 
much trouble to the Romish traders in Can- 


The French Protestants in Acadia, | 


ada during the administration of Champlain, | 


were now brought under circumstances, 
by the dominion the French had obtained 
over that section, and the requisition con- 
tained in the charter granted by Richelieu 
that they should be excluded from the 
colony, which neutralized their influence 
and rendered them impotent. ‘The most 


formidable difficulty in the way of ac- | 
complishing the utmost of their wishes, | 


consisted in the inveterate hostility of the 

Iroquois. To therefore, 

was, an object of the utmost importance. 
At this time, though the Catholic mis- 


subdue _ these, 


France, on the 10th of January, 1607, 
where he received the rudiments of his 
education. According to an account fur- 
nished to the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, by Rev. Father 
Martin, Superior of the Jesuits in Canada, 
this pioneer Popish missionary among the 
Iroquois Indians, entered the Jesuit society 
at Rouen, in France, in 1624; removed 
to the college La Fletcher in 1627 ; and 
completed his divinity at Clement College, 
Paris ; and was ordained priest in Febru- 
ary, 1636. Partaking largely of the spirit 
which at that period so generally animated 
the French Roman Catholics, and par- 
ticularly the Jesuits, for the conversion of 
the Indians, the very year after the Mar- 
quis de Gamoche ordered the establish- 
ment of the order of Jesuits at Quebec, he 
embarked as a missionary for Canada, and 
arrived at Quebec on the 2d of July, 1636, 
where he remained a few weeks, and then 
proceeded to the Huron country, the field 
of his first labors, where he arrived in Sep- 
tember. In 1641 he visited the Falls of 
St. Mary, being invited there by some 
Ojibways, but remained only a short time, 
and then returned to Quebec. In August, 
1642, he set out again for the Huron mis- 
sion; but on his way he was captured by 
a band of Mohawks who had lain in ambush 
for his party, and was taken a prisoner to 
the enemy’s country. Here he is repre- 
sented to have been treated with much 
cruelty, suffering every torture short of 
the stake ; and, what was worse, witness- 
ing the death, by savage hands, of many 
of his companions. After a year’s cap- 
tivity, in July, 1643, he succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape, and fled to Fort Orange, 
(Albany,) where he was most cordially re- 
ceived and kindly treated. ‘The Indians 
followed him to this retreat ; but the Dutch 
ransomed him, rather than give him up; 
and he was sent to New York, where he 
was received and provided for by Governor 
Kieft. He remained in New York a year 
or more, during which time he acquainted 


himself with the condition of the colony, 


sionaries had found their way into different | 


parts and among distant tribes in the col- 
ony, none had yet ventured among the 
Iroquois, or in any part of what is now the 
State of New York. The first who did 


so became a martyr among the Mohawks. 
This was a Jesuit by the name of Jogues. 


and wrote an account of it, which he fur- 
nished to the French. Being furnished 
by Governor Kieft with the means neces- 
sary for his voyage, he left for France, 
but was shipwrecked on the coast of En- 
gland, and stripped of all he had. He 


| finally reached the French coast, but in 
‘utter destitution. 

















He was received with much attention at 
court, and by his religious superiors ; and, 
after recruiting his shattered strength, re- 
turned to Canada, and was stationed at 
Montreal. On peace being concluded with 
the Mohawks, Father Jogues was selected 
as embassador to their country to exchange 
ratifications. He set out 16th May, 1646; 
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passed through Lakes Champlain and | 


George, (to the latter of which he gave 


the name of St. Sacrement,) and reached | 


Fort Orange on the 4th June, and pro- 
ceeded thence to the village of Onewgiwre. 
He tarried here but a short time, having 
left on the 16th, on his return to Three 
Rivers, where he arrived on the 29th. 
He set out again, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, for the Mohawk country, in his 
true character of a missionary of the Gos- 
pel, with a deep presentiment of not re- 
turning. He entered Gandawage, or Gan- 
nawage, the scene of his former captivity, 
on the 17th of October, and was received 
with A revolution had passed 
over the mind. Jogues, on his 
departure in June, had left a box in one of 
the lodges, containing some trifling neces- 
Harvest came, but it was discov- 
ered that the worm had visited the Indians’ 
fields, and devoured the crop. Jogues’s 
box it was, to their humble capacities, that 
contained the evil spirit that thus laid 
waste their country; and in revenge the 
Christian missionary was doomed to die. 
In the evening of the 18th he was invited 
to sup in one of the cabins. 


blows! 


savage 


saries. 


| 
| 
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spirit that thus laid waste their country.” 
He fell by the unabated malice of the Mo- 
hawks against the French, and the mis- 
sionaries on account of their connection 
with them. In their wars against the 
Hurons they found the missionaries among 
them as friends and allies, and accord- 
ingly treated them as enemies. Short- 
ly after they murdered Father Jogues, 
four other missionaries who were found 
among their enemies, Fathers Brebeuf, 
Daniel, Lallemand, and Charles Garnier, 
fell victims to the vindictive animosity of 
these savage foes, with no other imputation 
against them than that they were French 
missionaries. When Father Jogues was 
first among the Mohawks he was a prisoner, 
whose destiny, if he had not made his es- 
cape, was quite uncertain. His second 
visit was in the capacity of an embassador ; 
and policy would induce the savages to 
treat him as such. But when he came as 
a missionary, to introduce among them a 


| system of religion which they saw to 


| 


be so interwoven with politics that it 
could not be tolerated without danger 
of causing divisions among their people, 
and bringing them under the dominion of 


| the French, they signified their determina- 


On entering | 


the door, he received a blow on the head, | 


and fell dead to the ground. 


His lifeless | 


body was at once decapitated ; the head | 


fixed on the palisades of the village, and 
the trunk cast into the Mohawk River. 

‘*'Thus fell,” says Father Martin, “ in 
the 40th year of his age, the first Catholic 
missionary in New York. It is supposed 
at Caughnawaga, in Mont- 
gomery County, which, in the annals of 
religion, was afterward known as the ‘ Mis- 
sion of the Martyrs.’ ” 

By this account of Father Martin, sev- 
eral mistakes which have found their way 


he was slain 





} 


into other histories of those times are cor- | 


rected, particularly that which represents 
the missionary as going voluntarily among 
the Mohawks when he was taken prisoner. 
Nor is it clear that even Father Martin is 
correct in imputing the cause of the mis- 
sionary’s death to a suspicion of the In- 


tion to resist this first open attempt to 
establish a mission in their midst by dis- 
patching the missionary. Had Champlain 
treated the Iroquois at the first, and dur- 
ing his administration, with a spirit of 
amity and kindness, as he did other tribes, 
or had the missionaries gone among them 
free from all appearance of political ma- 
neuvering and designs, and labored for the 
conversion and salvation of their souls as 
their exclusive work, they might have suc- 
ceeded. But by 2 contrary course they 
erected a barrier against these savage 
tribes, which they were never able to sur- 
mount. 

The death of Father Jogues was the 
signal for the renewal of the war. The 
invincible Mohawks carried their conquests 
triumphantly against the Wyandots and 
the Hurons, and marked the missionary 
stations of the Jesuits for destruction. In 
1648, they destroyed the chapel of St. 
Joseph, burned the village, and barbarously 


| murdered the Jesuit Father, Daniel, in the 


dians that his “box contained the evil | 


act of administering the consolations of 
religion to his perishing flock. The next 
winter a thousand warriors of the Iroquois 
attacked the village of St. Ignatius, another 
station of the Jesuits, and surprised and 
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murdered its four hundred sleeping in- 
habitants. St. Louis was the next object 
of their infuriated malice, and was de- 
stroyed in like manner. ‘I'wo missionaries, 
Brebeuf and Lallemand, were made prison- 
ers, and subjected to such torture as sav- 
ages are accustomed to inflict, one three 
hours, the other seventeen, before death 
released them from their sufferings. 
Emboldened by their success, the proud 
Mohawks now turned their warfare against 
the French, and carried off a governor 
from Three Rivers, and a priest from 
Quebec. But their impetuosity was tem- 
porarily abated by a combination of cir- 
cumstances which occurred about this 
time. A number of prisoners of the Iro- 
quois and their allies were detained in 
Canada, and liable to be destroyed by the 
French in case of a continuance of hos- 
tilities against them. The Onondagas, 
Oneidas, Senecas, and Cayugas inclined 
to measures of peace with the French, 
which they indicated by effecting the re- 
lease of a distinguished prisoner, probably 
the governor of ‘Three Rivers; and by 
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expressions of a willingness to receive | 


These nations 
sometimes experienced inconvenience in 
passing through the territory of the Mo- 
hawks to trade with the Dutch on the 
Hudson, and meditated a release from this 
dependence by trading with the French, 
if they could do it on equally advantageous 
terms as with the Dutch. Under these 
circumstances the Mohawks found it im- 
possible to secure the co-operation of the 
other confederated nations in the prosecu- 
tion of their wars with the French, and 
were quiet for a season. Of this state of 
things the Jesuits took advantage, and in 
concert with the governor and civil au- 
thorities, determined on negotiations of 
peace with these nations, and the establish- 
ment of an institution of their order among 
them. 
this was Father Le Moine, the particulars 
of whose mission were the subject of a 
previous sketch. It is referred to here 
only for the purpose of calling attention to 


missionaries among them. 


The embassador selected to effect 


the fact, that in the council with which 
this venerable embassador negotiated, the 
Mohawks, whose conduct in reference to 
the French is the subject of our present re- 
marks, took no official part. They stead- 


ily opposed any terms with the French 
which would give them a foothold within 
their territory, either by means of a mis- 


| 








| sionary establishment or otherwise ; and, 
J 


therefore, not only refrained from taking 
part in the council, but, according to Father 
Ragueneau, quarreled with their brethren 
of the other nations, and fought ‘“ even 
unto polluting the earth with blood and 
murder,” to ‘ thwart the scheme.” 

The attempt of the Jesuits to effect a 
permanent establishment of the order 
among the Iroquois was, as has before 
been noticed, defeated by the Onondagas 
themselves. ‘To their final determination 
of violently breaking up the establishment 
of the Jesuits among them they were 
probably influenced by the counsel of the 
Mohawks, who never lost sight of the 
treatment they had received from the 
French at and after Champlain’s first 
attack upon them, and of the more sa- 
gacious chiefs of the other nations, who 
had sufficient discernment to discover 
the true character of these missionary 
operations, by observing their effect upon 
other tribes, and their probable tenden- 


| ey to despoil them of their country and 


their independence as a free people, and 
bring them under the dominion of the 
French government. 

How far this aspect of the work in 
which the Catholic missionaries were em- 
ployed might influence the minds of these 
pagan savages, to reject them with so 
much violence and barbarity, is matter 
But there were facts 
connected with their system of operations, 


of conjecture only. 


which could not fail to elicit the attention 
of these independent lords of the forest, 
as bearing upon their rights and _privi- 
leges in a way to excite their jealousy and 
put them on their guard. 

The historical reader will remember 
that when Spain was engaged in her pred- 
atory wars against the aborigines in South 
ostensible of 
propagating the Catholic religion and sub- 


America, for the purpose 


jugating the natives and their country to 


| the Spanish crown, as the French were 


now endeavoring to do respecting the In- 
dians of North America, the priest with 
the cross was the precursor of the magis- 
to 
subduing by the cross, the herald of the 


trate govern, or, if unsuccessful in 


conquering sword. ‘The case of the un- 
fortunate Attahualpa, the illustrious prince 
and master of all the Peruvian provinces, 
is an example in point. 

When Pizarro, the Spanish commander, 
arrived at Caxamalea with his army, At- 

















tahualpa, being at the imperial palace at | 
the time, immediately sent them some | 
fruits, corn, emeralds, and several vases | 
of gold and silver ; and intimated at the | 
same time, through the interpreter, his | 
desire that they should quit his territories. | 
But he promised to visit them the next | 
morning. He went without suspicion to | 
the place appointed, being attended by | 
some fifteen thousand men. He was car- | 
ried on a throne of gold, and the arms | 
of his troops sparkled with the same shin- | 
ing metal. To his principal officers he | 
said: “* These strangers are the messen- | 
gers of the gods; be careful of offending | 
them.” When the procession drew near 
the palace which was occupied by Pi- 
zarro, a Dominican friar with a crucifix in 
one hand and a breviary in the other, ad- | 
vanced to meet the emperor, stopped him 
in his march, expounded to him the doc- 
trines and mysteries of the religion he 
was sent to teach, pressed him to embrace 
it and the form of worship it prescribed, 
and concluded by proposing to him to sub- 
mit to the King of Spain, to whom the 
pope had given Peru. The emperor, who 
had patiently listened to all he had to say, 
replied: “I am very willing to be the 
friend of the King of Spain, but not his 
vassal ; the pope must surely be a very 
extraordinary man to give so liberally 
what does not belong to him. I shall not 
change my religion for another, and if the | 
Christians adore a God who died upon 
the cross, I worship the sun who never 
* He then asked the priest where 
ho had learned all he had said of God and 
the creation. ‘In this book,” replied the | 
monk, presenting his breviary to the em- | 
peror, which he examined on all sides, | 
putting it to his ear, and then, bursting into 
a laugh, he threw the breviary away, add- 
ing, ‘* This book tells me nothing at all.” 

At this, Valverde, the monk, turned 
toward the Spaniards and cried out in a 
loud voice, ‘Vengeance! my friends, 
vengeance! Christians, do you see how he 
despises the Gospel? Kill the dogs who 
rample under foot the law of God!” The 
Spaniards instantly obeyed the summons, | 
and rushed upon the Peruvians, who fled 
with such precipitation that they fell upon 
one another, and a dreadful massacre en- 
sued. ‘The Spanish commander advanced 
toward the emperor, ordered his men to 
put to the sword all that surrounded his 
person, and took the monarch prisoner. | 





dies. 
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Those that fled were pursued by the 
Spaniards. Princes and ministers, the 
flower of the nobility that composed the 
court of the sovereign, were massacred. 
The crowd of women, old men, and chil- 


| dren that were present were not spared. 


While this carnage continued, Valverde, 
the zealous monk, ** ceased not to animate 
the murderers, who were tired with 
slaughter, exhorting them to use not the 
edge, but the points of their swords, in or- 
der to inflict deeper wounds. When the 
Spaniards turned from this horrible mas- 
sacre, they passed the night in drunken- 
ness, dancing, and all the excesses of 
debauchery.” 

Although the Indians in the western 
wilds of New York cannot be supposed 
to have had any distinct knowledge of 
this or any other similar transaction in the 
wars of the Spaniards, by which they 
conquered the nations of their brethren in 
South America, they had probably learned 
by tradition enough of those wars to fix in 
their minds a general impression that they 
were prosecuted in the name of the King 
of Spain, and for the purpose of bringing 
their country with its inhabitants under 
the dominion of that monarch, and that 
Romish priests were employed to aid in 
these expeditions, and established them- 
selves in all the conquered districts. 

But if the Iroquois Indians knew noth- 
ing of what the Catholic priests did to aid 


| in the subjugation of the South American 


provinces to the dominion of Spain and the 
spiritual control of the Church of Rome, 
to excite their apprehensions of what might 
be the result if they should tolerate per- 
manent establishments of the Jesuits 
among them, what they had witnessed 
during their struggles against the French 
colonists, of the active part taken by the 
priests, and the influence they had ob- 
tained over the converted Indians to bind 
them to the French by a tie that could not 
be broken, was sufficient to induce them, 
from considerations of political prudence, 
to admit them, if at all, with due caution, 
without any expression on their part of 
designs other than to seek the salvation 
of their souls. There were some things, 
however, in the intercourse which these 
missionaries had with them that might 


| well, and probably did, excite their sus- 


picions that something more than the 
apostolic work of saving the souls of the 
people was intended. They came to 
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them, now as embassadors for the govern- 


ment and negotiating agents of the soci- | 


ety of Jesuits, established and sustained 
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rison of Frenchmen sent by Monsieur de Lauzon, 
then governor of New France, to take posses- 


| sion of those countries in his majesty’s name.” 


by the authority of the French king to | 
act in concert with the government, and | 


now as ministers of the Gospel of 


Christ, professedly laboring for the con- | 


version and salvation of these savage 
tribes. Wherever, as ministers of the | 


Gospel, they were permitted to establish | 
themselves, they set up some monument or | 
token, usually a cross, as evidence of tak- | 


ing possession of the place in the name of 
their sovereign, or superior, or both; and 
over those Indians among whom they had 


been permitted thus to inaugurate the au- 


thority of the King of France and the 
Catholic Church, a control was exercised, 
even to dictation as to the places where 
they should trade, which left their condi- 
tion little better than that of 
Such these sagacious Iroquois saw to be 


vassals. 


the condition of the Hurons and Algon- 
quins, who had committed themselves to 
the instructions and contrel of these spir- 
itual guides. ‘This design of taking pos- 
session of the places where missionary 
establishments were allowed was not dis- 
guised even among the Onondagas. Father 
Le Moine, who seems to have been sent 
ameng them as a negotiator for the estab- 
lishment of a missionary settlement, when 
about to leave caused a council to be con- 
voked, and in the presence of the princi- 
pal chiefs, gave two presents, which, ac- 
cording to their custom, serve as a record 
of the transaction immediately following, 
and then planted, in the name of Achien- 
dassé an appellation, by which the superior 
of all the society’s missions in those coun- 
tries was known, the first post on which to 
begin a cabin, which was, as he says, “like 
laying the first stone in I’rance of a house 
one intends to build; and completed the 
significant act of taking possession by 
throwing down the first bark that was to 
cover — 

The light in which such acts were. un- 
derstood is plainly stated in a notice sub- 
sequently published of the abortive attempt 
to sustain an establishment of the Jesuits 
among the savages. Speaking of Onon- 
daga the writer says: 

“We have been formerly received there as 
friends, and treated as enemies, which obliged 
us to abandon the post, where we remained 


two years, as if in the center of all the Iro- 
quois nations, whence we proclaimed the Gos- 
pel to all those poor people, assisted by a gar- 


| of them. 


Whatever it was that influenced the 
Iroquois to resist the establishment of a 
missionary station among them, the result 
was an arrest of the extension of the 
colonial limits of New France in that di- 
rection, and the introduction of a series 
of military operations and expeditions that 
did not terminate until the colony was 
subdued by the English. 


CROCKERY. 
\ HEN we estimate valuable things 
lightly because they are common, it 


is instructive sometimes to fancy them 
away, and calmly ask ourselves what the 


consequences would be were we deprived 
Suppose, then, the touch of some 
magician’s wand should suddenly deprive 
the world cf all its crockery. I shall base 
our speculation on the widest foundation 
of which it is susceptible. Every particle 
of crockery I will suppose gone, and the 
materials for making it gone too ; not only 
every cup and saucer, dish and _ plate, 
Sévres ware and majolica, but likewise 
every brick and tile, chimney-pot and clay 
ware drain-pipe ; in short, every particle 
of material which learned people term 


ceramic, let us suppose to have vanished 


forever. If any reader by the force of 
imagination can succeed in realizing this 


to himself, he will, I am disposed to think, 
agree with me that the tide of civilization 
would roll back on the strand of barbarism 
again further than the most imaginative 
mind could reproduce to itself, or the stern- 
est reasoning demonstrate. 

Presuming these preliminary remarks 
have induced a train of mind favorable to 
the contemplation of crockery, I will jot 
down some points bearing upon its nature 
and its history. And first, to justify the 
use of a common word, | may be permitted 
to state that “ crockery” is the most cor- 
rect representative of the learned term 
“ceramic” that our mother tongue fur- 
nishes. ‘ Why not say ‘ pottery?” I may 
beasked. Simply because “ pottery” would 
not be correct. Pottery, for instance, 
would not include porcelain ; would not 
only exclude the ceramic productions of 
China and Japan, but of Sevres, Dresden, 
and Berlin, to say nothing of the humbler 


ceramic wares, bricks and tiles. “ Crock- 
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ery” is a word which, when accepted in 
its largest and most comprehensive sense, 
includes all these ; wherefore, despite its 
vulgarity, there is a sufficient plea for 
using it. 

The readers of Tue Nationa will re- 
member an article on the new metal, Alu- 
minum, from the pen of Professor John- 
ston, which appeared in the number for 
May. Well, aluminum is the great 
progenitor of all crockery. And let us 
suppose the learned professor prevailed 
upon to give us a piece of this aluminum, 
to torture and experimentalize with just 
as we please. If we put it in a ladle and 
melt it over the fire, allowing the air to 
have free access to its surface, gradually 
a layer of white powder covers it; then 
another layer, and others again, until the 
whole of the alurainum loses its metallic 
form, and changes into the white powder 
just mentioned, which is clay. Clay 
would be, indeed, expensive were it only 
procurable in the manner I have supposed, 
from aluminum ; the fact is, that alumi- 
numis practically got out of clay ; and until 
the master experiments of M. St. Claire 
Deville within the last few years made it 
come to light in all its metallic brilliancy, 
mortal eyes had never seen the glorious 
refulgence of aluminum. The white pow- 
der generated by arsenic when it melts 
under exposure to air, or when it is left 
for a long time abandoned to air and mois- 
ture, bears the same relation to the metal 
itself that the rust bears to iron. Abso- 
lutely pure clay, or alumina, to adopt the 
chemist’s nomenclature, is the rust of 
aluminum. 

Clay, as found in nature, is never so 
pure as this. Even the whitest china- 
clay contains a large per centage of flinty 
matter; and colored clays derive their 
color from the presence of metallic com- 
pounds, more especially iron-rust. 

It is almost a waste of words to state 
that crockery-ware is made by forming 
the clay into shapes, either by the potter’s 
wheel or molding, and subsequently burn- 
ing and glazing the fictile products. 
Scarcely well known is the fact that nearly 
every country, whether civilized or savage, 
of which records have come down to us, 
has had its crockery. The Greeks had 
theirs, so had the Romans; and as for 
Etruria, its name is the very symbol of 
crockery. The Mexicans and Peruvians 
were acquainted with the art of making it ; 
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and when the South Sea Islands were first 
trodden by Europeans, the islanders were 
found to have their crockery. I will not 
insult our enemies the Celestials, although 
they are enemies, by stating how, from the 
remotest periods of antiquity, they have 
made crockery : everybody knows that, so 
we need not insist upon it; but I wish to 
draw attention to the fact, and a very im- 
portant fact it is, that for many hundred, 
ay, some thousands of years, while every 
nation else made the poorer sorts of ce- 
ramic ware, which we may lump in one 
genus, and call “ pottery,” the Chinese 
and Japanese made porcelain. The dis- 
tinction between pottery and porcelain will 
presently be made apparent. 

To a certain extent, we moderns are 
able to make clay artificially ; extract it 
artificially would, perhaps, be the better 
expression. Much china-clay, for in- 
stance, is actually extracted at this time 
from granite-rock. This, however, is quite 
a recent affair; so, practically, we have 
to regard the crockery of different nations 
as determined by the sort of clay where- 
with nature had spontaneously supplied 
them. The Chinese and Japanese hap- 
pened to find in their dominions clay abso- 
lutely white, containing the due relative 
amounts of flinty matter for baking into 
crockery. Their clay being white, the 
resulting crockery was white also ; it was, 
moreover, semi-transparent; it had the 
character, in point of fact, of the variety 
of crockery which we now agree to call 
porcelain. Less fortunate were all other 
nations. NotGreece, in her highest glory, 
nor Etruria, nor Rome, could produce 
white crockery. The ceramic ware of 
one and al] was a sort of red crockery, 
something resembling what our pitchers 
are made of, but more close-grained, the 
color brighter, and the shapes very ele- 
gant. As regards colored ornamentation 
of crockery, the Greeks alone of the three 
succeeded ; and the art was limited to 
periods before the time of Alexander the 
Great, who having introduced from Asia 
the use of vases of gold and silver, the 
art of making painted vases declined, and 
soon afterward died so completely out, that 
in the early days of the Roman Empire 
they were already sought after as curi- 
osities, and treasured in museums just as 
we treasure them now. ‘The utmost ex- 
tent of colored ceramic ornamentation to 
which the Greeks progressed was the 








painting of black figures on a red ground, 
or leaving red figures on a black ground. 
Simple as the process may appear to be, 
we moderns have not the least idea how 
it was conducted. ‘The Samian potters 
were the most famous among those of 
Greece ; and they would marvel not a lit- 
tle could they but revisit the earth a while, 
and see the varied and beautiful colors 
with which modern crockery is now orna- 
mented. ‘The classic ancients did not 
possess the varied colors to use ; and even 
had they, a red ceramic surface wouid 
have been an ungenial ground for setting 
off the tints. In point of fact, the thinker 
will be at no loss to perceive, from the 
very nature of things, that, in order to 
give effect to the employment of varied 
pigments in crockery ornamentation, one 
of two things must be accomplished ; 
either the crockery material must be pre- 
pared of clay so white and pure that the 
kiln-burned result shall be also white, or 
some opaque white glaze must be discov- 
ered for covering the red surface of com- 
mon pottery and hiding its defects. ‘The 
former plan had been adopted by the Chi- 
nese from times beyond the scope of his- 
tory; it is the plan adopted now by all 
manufacturers of porcelain, and ceramic 
wares which compete with porcelain ; 
such, for example, as what is called Staf- 
fordshire ware. ‘The latter plan, however, 
was first introduced into the Island of 
Majorca, if not discovered by the Spanish 
Saracens ; whence the peculiar crockery- 


ware which resulted acquired the name of 


“majolica.” ‘ Wherefore,” some crock- 
ery virtuoso may demand of me, “ where- 
fore do you write that emphatic ‘ if?’ Are 
not the Saracens universally acknowledged 
to have discovered the opaque white en- 
amel of tin-oxyd, which gives the white 
surface to majolica-ware ?” 
but in reply, it may also be said, that, 
treasured away in an English Museum, is 


So it is said; 


a brick taken from the ruins of Nineveh. 
That brick is glazed, and the glaze is ox- 
yd of tin; the very same as the glaze of 
majolica-ware! ong before any variety 
of porgelain was manufactured in Europe, 
majolica- ware gave scope to such Eu- 
ropean artists as would impart the charm 
of color to the surface of crockery. 

At length, in various countries of Eu- 
rope, but more particularly in France, the 
prolonged aspirations of those who ad- 
mired porcelain, and strove to find out the 
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secret of its manufacture, led to the dis- 
covery of a spurious but very beautiful 
substitute, to which the name of false, or 
soft, porcelain is now applied. All the 
old specimens of Sevres manufacture are 
of this description; and those who are 
familiar with old Sévres ware need not be 
told how beautiful they are; more beau- 
tiful, indeed, in some respects, than speci- 
mens of real, or hard, porcelain. Soft 
porcelain was not only made at Sévres, 
but in England. <A comparatively small 
portion of clay entered into its composi- 
tion; besides which, there were powdered 
glass, soap, and numerous things besides, 
which the reader would hardly expect to 
exist in the material of crockery. The 
European discovery of real porcelain was 
effected in Saxony by an alchemist, named 
Bottger ; and the discovery was brought 
about in a manner so curious, that we must 
not omit to particularize it. Bottger wore 
a wig, and powder in the hair of his wig, 
as was the fashion then for well-conditioned 
gentlemen to do. One morning Bottger, 
on putting on his wig, felt it to be so re- 
markably heavy that he determined to 
know the reason. Sending for the barber, 
he asked, ‘* What have you put into the 
hair ofmy wig?” ‘* Powder, may it please 
But Bott- 
ger, being a chemist, knew well enough 
that hair-powder of such specific gravity 
never came out of wheat. Closely ques- 
tioning the barber, the latter was constrain- 
ed in the end to divulge a secret which he 
had hoped to conceal. 
his revelation was to the effect, that gal- 
loping one morning over a hill, his horse 
stumbled and fell. Looking for the cause 
of the accident, he found it to be oeca- 
sioned by one of the horse’s shoes having 


your worship,” was the reply. 


The substance of 


become clogged with a white earthy mass. 
This the barber thought would make good 
hair-powder ; so, having discovered a con- 
siderable vein of the material, he dug from 
it little by little as his business required, 
Bottger 
no sooner became aware of the nature of 
this hair-powder than the idea struck him 
of trying it as a material for porcelain- 


mentioning his secret to no one. 


making. He tried and succeeded ; and to 
this very day the clay employed in the 
Saxon manufacture has been extracted 
from the locality discovered orginally by 
the barber. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans did 


not know the process of manufacturing 
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porcelain, as we have seen. Did they 
ever succeed in obtaining specimens of 
real Chinese china? This is a disputed 
question. Some authorities are of opinion 
that specimens of real china were occa- 
sionally brought overland, and purchased 
in the classic West, under the name of 
Murrhine Vases; others think Murrhine 
Vases were not of ceramic ware at all. 
Indeed, this question of the nature of 
Murrhine Vases ranks—for the contro- 
versies which it has begotten, and the 
futile nature of the controversies—with 
the authorship of the Junius Letters and 
the identity of the man with the iron- 
mask. 





ae 

SOLOMON SARTOR AT THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 

i {RY person has, no doubt, noticed 

d the fact that there are individuals that, 
in company, monopolize the conversation. 
Some of these grand monopolizers are led 
to their course by an infinite quantity of 
that quality which induces them to fear 
that * wisdom will die with them,” while 
there are others that occupy that position 
from real force of intelligence. 

Almost every person has noticed, too, 
that mauy of the most entertaining con- 
versers cannot produce articles for the 
printed page. Their wisdom is compre- 
hended in paragraphs that as newspaper 
They lack 
that power of extenuation and attenuation 
that draws out an idea over half a dozen 
pages, and hence they never attempt to get 
into print. Hence much wisdom is lost 
to the world. 


items would escape notice. 


Our friend Solomon Sartor is aman bear- 
ing the description given in the last two 
items. At our dinner-table he is the chief 
speaker, not from pedantry or pride, but 
from the fact that all bow with deference 


to his opinions. I am afraid, however, 


Sartor will never get into print—the ethe- | 


real part of him I mean—unless some friend 
undertakes the task of editing his thoughts. 


The public must pardon the present writer | 


for undertaking that auspicious task. 

It is the dinner hour; appreciating 
friends beset Sartor and bring him out. 
‘*As to my theory of balloon travel, Mrs. 
Bantam,” said Sartor, “ I have no theory 
at all. We may laugh at the idea; it is 
an easy matter to do that; but, notwith- 
standing, some ardent genius may yet 








come flapping his ethereal wings over our 
heads. But, by the way, I am getting al- 
most out of patience with the very sound 
of the word ‘theory.’ The practical ; 
the practical, that is what we want, Mrs. 
Bantam. I have no theories either in 
science, religion, or politics. The great 
questions with me are: Will it work? 
Is it in accordance with every-day work- 
ing? You will find here, Mr. Hoagland, 
the very error of all reformers, ancient or 
modern. ‘They get up fine theories, and 
bedazzling the world with them, set their 
magnificent machineries at work, and find, 
generally too late, that while their notions 
are fine enough to dream over in shady 
walks and in moonlit balconies, they will 
not stand the wear and tear of the friction 
of this world. ‘Take socialism as an in- 
stance, with all its ramifications of com- 
munities, or what not, it is founded upon 
the most beautiful set of ‘ theories’ in the 
world. The imaginative portion of the 
creed is this: We are of one family ; 
there should be one magnificent consoli- 
dated brotherhood, with ‘ love’ as the band 
of unity, liberty, equality, fraternity. We 
will unite around one home a circle, and 
redeem the race by mutual improvement. 
The practical part of the theory is this: 
Here are a dozen families; in each a 
woman’s time is required to do the work ; 
one woman can do the work for six about 
as well as for four; unite these families, 
and three women will do the work of the 
whole set. ‘I'welve families have twelve 
cooking-stoves, twelve wash-tubs, and 
twelve cellars, one of each will do as well 
as the dozen. ‘These theories are fine 
enough to begin with, and it is no wonder 
so many people from Hopedale to Nauvoo 
have tried the alluring scheme. But in 
the real practical test the thing wont 
work. The whole batch of soctal wig- 
wams, from Fourrier to Dale Owen, have 
gone over before the tread of practical 
enterprise and manhood’s independence. 

‘“* Many of our public libraries are to-day 


| burdened with the cumbersome tomes of 


learned lore, called ‘ Lardner’s Scientific 
Lectures,’ in which the grave man who 
had learning enough to be an authority 


| anywhere, oversets the idea of Atlantic 


steam navigation, and proves its impracti- 


| eability, and yet the Cunard line, the Col- 


lins line, and who knows how many other 
‘lines’ of steamers, plow the Atlantic and 


| go gloriously over all the theoretic rocks 
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that Dr. Lardner may have placed in the 
way. Our talented countryman, Living- 
ston, writing many years ago, in a com- 


mercial letter, asserts that railroads will | 


not pay, from the undoubted fact that four 
miles an hour will be the greatest speed 
that can be obtained! Why, our locomo- 
tives, with their airy trains, dash on over 
all such theories at the speed of thirty 
miles an hour, and make nothing of it! 
Theories, I tell you, Mrs. Bantam, will 
not stand before the genius of practical 
workings. 

** All this will apply also to your fine 
‘theories’ of religion, Mr. Clingman, 
which are so effulgent to the first view. 
Bring them, sir, to the plain matter-of- 
fact test of Bible truth, and they will soon 
enough vanish, like rainbows in the spread 
of sunlight ! 

‘Tn the fascination of beautiful theories 
lies the fact that so many fall in with the 
rampant errors of the day. Even Mrs. 
Freelove, whose name ought to bring up 
accumulated blushes, even Mrs. Freelove, 
who lectured the other night, carried us 
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away and confounded us with her ‘ glori- | 


ous’ truths! 
by foul means or fair, united in what they 
call lawful wedlock with a woman with 
whom he has no affinity. He lives on like 
a caged bird pining for a mate. 
at last one whose soul beats in unison with 
A pure and holy union of soul 
God, looking down 


his own. 
binds them together. 
from heaven upon those souls whose emo- 


‘A man,’ said she, ‘ becomes, | 


He finds | 


tions beat in unison, cannot but approve | 


their harmonious, enrapt aflinity !’ 


Bah! | 


O that the name of Deity should, on human 
lips, be coupled with such slanders on hu- | 
| you all, for that reason, call me old fogy ? 


manity! 
“ You the Trihune article, 
Mr. Clingman, wherein it was asserted 


remember 


that many of our painters and poets are | 


At first it 
hard matter to account for, and we almost 
bow to theories that win such minds. But 
this? Why, such ethereal 
minds as poets and painters have, whose 


Swedenborgians 2 seems a 


how comes 


souls ever look out for the beautiful, seldom | 


take the trouble to look into a theological 
truth, and they, for the most part, receive 
at second or third hand, their notions of 
Is it to be that 
such minds are carried away with such 


religion. wondered at 


poetic fancies as make heaven a bright 
Elysian field, a flowery land, where earth- 


born emotions of the soul may ever find | 











fitting employ? What but a land of shad- 
ows, where tropical climes prevail, can sat- 
isfy the natural etherealness of a poet's 
heart? But the world is not by any means 
made up entirely of these. Nay! The 
world, the greater portion of this earth’s 
crowding millions, are of a practical turn, 
and want realities, not shadows! ‘To this 
great mass of mind the Bible comes with 
its realities and hopes! Progression, pro- 
gression, that is what you plead, is it, 
Mrs. Bantam? I understand you. The 
world has been progressing. ‘The ideas 


| of eighteen hundred years ago are not 
| equal to the wants of this day; nor are 


the men of even a hundred years ago fitting 
men to preach to us of to-day. To be 
sure, improvements go on in the outer 
world, but man in his radical nature is 
ever the same. The same sins and pas- 
sions that prevailed to curse the world 
three thousand years ago prevail to-day ; 
and the same salvation that saved a pub- 
lican and the dying thief is requisite to 
save the sinners of these days. 

** Kighteen hundred years ago one ex- 
claimed: ‘O wretched man that I am,’ 
and there is not a man or woman of this 
day but has uttered the same groan of 
despair; and the same expression that the 
confiding heart of Paul made use of has 
gone out from many a heart of these days 
as a glorious exultation: ‘ Thanks be un- 
to God that giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ !’ 

“The mind has in its constituents mem- 
ory, judgment, imagination ; was not the 
mind of David or Isaiah made up of these ? 
And if I still speak of emotions, passions, 
will, as they did two centuries ago, will 


Why, then, am I such, when I speak 
of the soul’s needs in language of the 
past ?” 

At this point Mr. Bantam took up the 
Westminster Review, and “sWe 
believe that the law of progress goes on 
through all eternity, that the highest phi- 
losopher of our time will be but the com- 


read : 


mon staple of the time to come.’’ 
* That is not a correct idea,” said Sartor. 
** Did man live on earth forever, it would 


be 


possible, even probable ; but he dies, 
and every new-born soul commences at the 
bottom of the ladder and dies before ar- 
riving at the altitude of the great 
who have passed away. 


** But there are more facilities, you say ? 


ones 
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As facilities increase man loses energy, 
and lassitude of mind prevails. The na- 
tions are like the tides of the sea, which 
ever vary. Circumstances will at times 
take a nation far up on intelligent cliffs, 
and then come on ebb tides, whereby the 
same people rolled on by supineness and 
luxury go backward to barbarism. Wit- 
ness Italy, the land of Cicero, and Greece, 
the birthplace of Demosthenes. I have 
no doubt but the commingling races of 
this land will yet produce some of the 
greatest giants of intellect the world ever 
saw. No circumstances, it seems to me, 
have ever been so favorable to the produc- 
tion of giant minds and cultivated powers. 
Never was there a nation with so intelli- 
gent a host of mothers, never a nation 
with so much of energy of will; and yet 
the causes are already at work that in the 
oncoming ages will blast as with an east 
wind all this fair heritage of ours. The 
very gold of our mines will one day sink 
us beneath the waves of oblivion. 


“ «Westward the course of empire takes its way!’ 


‘What do I think of Mrs. Fry’s idea 
of woman’s mind in the December Ladies’ 
Well, I confess she, for the 
moment, confounds me. ‘ Of what gender 
is intellect ? In the world of intel- 


Repository 2 


lect mind is common and soul is sexless.’ | 


Those are her words, and it does really 
seem at first sight as though she had the 
right of it. Mind is mind—so runs the 
argument—whether in a female or a male 
body, and woman should claim equality in 
the world. It does really seem plausible, 
as you say, Mrs. Bantam; still I think 
there is a solution for the difficulty. And 
I will make woman inferior? Not exactly ; 
but there certainly is a difference in the 
scope of the powers and aptitudes of the 
mind of the female sex and that of man. 
[ do not at all undertake to say which is 
the superior any more than I would judge 
between a gold watch and a purse of gold 


eagles, but I have adopted a theory which | 


is at your pleasure. There are no two 
men alike. 
men of all manner of mind. There are 
logicians and men of commerce; men of 
swaying eloquence and poets of ethereal 
minds ; men of judgment and men of over- 
powering emotions. All these have their 
place, and I will not take it on myself to 
decide which cast of mind fulfills the 
noblest mission in God’s world. A How- 


The world needs and finds | 


ard and a Milton had their God-given mis- 
sion. 

“Tn looking at these different casts of 
mind we find that, independent of the 
doubtful science (so called) of phrenology, 
every quality has its peculiar organization, 
and the difference is for the most part the 
work of nature. A man at all accustomed 
to deal with his fellows will detect the 
manner of man he has to deal with at a 
glance into the unmistakable countenance. 
What is it, then, but that to the female form 
belongs by nature that peculiar organization 
of intellectual force that makes her the being 
she is, differing from man in most respects 
where the mind is concerned. The intel- 
lectual organization of woman is, it seems, 
such as develops more fully than man’s 
does, love, emotion, and an appreciation 
of the beautiful. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
with its touches of life, ‘ Jane Eyre,’ with 
its overpowering emotion, and any quantity 
of pathetic poetry have fittingly come from 
the mind of woman; but where is your 
Novum Organum, your ‘ Locke on the 
Mind,’ your Principia, your ‘ Euclid,’ from 
the mind of woman? It never has been. 
and I deem it never will be, the mission 
of woman to enter the arena where such 
logical combats are fought. The poetic 
organization of Byron, of Dante, of Buchan- 
an Reed will never produce us Principias, 
nor will the emotional soul of woman, bent 
as it is to its flights by the ethereal wings 
nature has given it, ever bring us such 
productions as ‘ The Old Red Sandstone,’ 
‘Testimony of the Rocks,’ or the ‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Plan of Salvation.’ 

** But, as you say, Mrs. Bantam, there 
| are women in our day who vie with the 
other sex inthe arena of mind. To which 
I only make answer, that whenever you 
see such a woman you will see one that 
fully exhibits what is called a masculine 
mind, and will get married, if at all, under 
‘ protest,’ as Lucy Stone did. I have not 
as yet seen, smile as you may, Mrs. Ban- 
tam, a woman on our lecture platforms 
who was not by some freak of nature in- 
cased in a masculine organization, and this 
fact so unfits them for the place woman so 
| gloriously fills, they are scarcely ever 

found in that endearing relation called 
| wife, which woman so ardently desires. 

“Then you want to know my opinion,” 

| Sartor continued, ‘on the proportion of 

| pride in the sexes? Rather a difficult 








| matter to be entered into, Mrs. Bantam. 
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I would say, however, in the beginning, | rid of. It is, in a worldly point of view, a 


that I am out of patience with all such 
twaddle as having pride enough to keep 


one’s self decent! I should say a person 


ought to have good sense enough (not | 


pride) to keep him decent; and I have 
known of some of the proudest people who 
were very indecent. And another thing 
I will say; I never saw a person, ever so 
gay a highflyer, that had any idea that he 
was proud. ‘ People must be decent, you 
know ;’ that is ever the apology for all 
the superfluities of time, from ostrich 
feathers down to bespangled grass! Yet 
I like that saying of a friend who wrote 
the introduction to my book : ‘ Fine dress 
does not make the man, but when he is 
made he looks a great deal better dressed 
up.’ 

“But now to your question. All per- 
sons have some particular idol—some fa- 
vorite idea of the soul, to which they give 
adherence. 
whatever their hearts delight in most. 
The poet would die were the critics to 


People are apt to be proud of 


berate his poetry and to praise his eyes, 
and would live if they called him hunch- 
back and yet set him beside the Miltons ; 
but a woman would be carried away in 
ecstasies could she read a dissertation on 
the beauty of her eyes! 

“'The fact lies here. Man looks out 
for honors, for office, and for wealth. 
Upon these he sets his heart’s affections. 
A man’s beautiful hair will never brine 
him a fortune, (unless it may be in shape 
of a woman who has the dimes.) but a 
woman’s beautiful hair and eyes will! 





** Whether the state of society be cor- | 


rect, or not we find in this world wealth 


makes the man and deauty the woman; | 


and woman, knowing this, makes be 
her sole concern, and in consequence 
bedecks, and bejewels, and bedizens her 


mortal frame, that this her chief power | 


may be omnipotent. And her joy being 
accumulated by outside show, this last ap- 
pears more in view than is fitting for her 
reputation for humility. Sut man wraps 
himself in his consequential cloak, and 
dreams of wealth and sighs for fame, 
while we, the passers by, know nothing 
of the inward emotions. ‘The passion for 
power is no doubt as strong in man, but 
more concealed ; in woman it is seen and 


read of all men. 


** And, by the way, Mrs. Bantam, beauty 


is nothing that a person should wish to be 


misfortune to be homely, and one’s influ- 
ence is doubled by a handsome form and 
address; and because we are wont to be 
proud of whatever of beauty we possess is 
no more reason that we should disfigure 
ourselves than that we should remain in 
ignorance lest a little learning should exalt 
us too highly. I sometimes think He that 
made us intended the beauty, the wealth, 
the comforts of this life for us; and while 
none others suffer because of our plenty, 
we have a right to the flowers, beauties, 
paintings, poetries, and musics of this 
world of ours.” 

Mrs. Bantam and the other ladies left 
the table in fine humor, and each one took 
the very first opportunity of viewing her- 
self in the glass, and all projected new 
means for accumulating graces, gave a few 


5 


extra turns to the waving hair, and new 
ties to the ribbons that coquetted gently 
And if Sartor 
does speak forth pungent truths sometimes 
none need fear his influence, for he has a 
kind heart within him that will yet utter 
wholesome truths for readers of the in- 
estimable NATIONAL. 


with the summer breezes. 


ARISE YE, AND DEPART. 
Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest.—Micai, ii, 10, 


Anise ye, and depart; for never more 
Can shine the sun upon the darken’d cloud. 
Can Life her Ishmael, iost Hope, restore 
Unto the soul? That sou! like Hagar bow’d 
And gazing o’er the waste; weaving her 
shroud 
From out the sorrow hived within her breast: 
She lists to murmurs, utter’d not aloud, 
To the wing-music of an angel guest— 
* Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.” 


Arise ye, and depart; yon setting sun 
Casts lengthen’d shadows down the stony 
Way ; 

The shatter’d sunbeams, angels one by one 
Are stealing ; leaves are blushing o’er decay; 
And Ocean moans his broken-hearted lay 

In Nature’s ear; and Nature worn, oppres’d, 
With hearing all her wayward children pray 

To her, but syllables that high behest— 

“ Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest.” 


Arise ye, and depart; all steep’d in light, 
That heaven-promised land lies far before ; 
The cloud by day, the pillar’d fire by night, 
Shall beacon onward to that distant shore: 
There every hope lost from the earthly store, 
And wildly mourn’d, is garner’d to the breast, 
And from the Tree of Life can fall no more 
A wither’d leaf. Wayworn and care-oppres’d, 
“ Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.” 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TRUE 
WOMAN. 

UNE 38.—Once again I look upon 
J green, growing, ever-fresh, and sweet 
trees and flowers. ‘The wind, too; how 
softly yet cheerily it blows in at this 
window ; even the wind has been a for- 
bidden visitor, and I am thankful to feel 
its hand once more. I am like a little 
child ; everything seems new to me, and 
bright, as though a mist of worldly cares 
had been wiped away since last | looked 
on nature. 

When first thought of it seems hard 
that women have so much necessary suf- 
fering ; that it is part of their daily life ; 
not, as with men, an accidental circum- 
stance. But, in reality, how wonderfully 
wise and beautiful a dispensation it is! 
Pure and youthful feeling is indispensable 
toawoman. Yet, with her many wearing 
cares—small, it may be, but constant, and 
most difficult to remain noble under, be- 
cause there is little that is great or glori- 
ous in the trials themselves, but only in 
the bearing them—how shall we keep this 
woman true to her own higher nature? 
Could we devise a better discipline than 
every fresh child brings to the busy moth- 
er? Death, awful, mysterious death, 
seems to stand waiting for her for many 
days before the child is born. She sees 
all things through his shadow. “ It may 
be there is no to-morrow for me,” is an 
ever-recurring thought. ‘* On whom can 
I lean for comfort? To whom can | leave 
all these dear ones 2” 

What woman is a skeptic then? The 
darker and nearer comes the shadow of 
death, the brighter shines the Light of 
lights, till the darkness becomes glorified, 
and death is swallowed up in victory. 
None know the true rest in God so well 
as those who have spent days and nights 
in searching after what is best for the fu- 
ture happiness of the beloved, and have 
sought in vain. Plan after plan is laid 
aside, because it has some flaw in it; and 
then comes the thought, what chance is 
there that anything will happen as I have 
imagined? Look back, foolish soul, and 
see how different was the actual from the 
imagined or wished for! So struggles 
the spirit, and beats itself against the bars 
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of fate, till, torn and weary, it drags itself | 


to the feet of the All-wise, and there finds 
rest and peace. 


Vou. XI1.—18 


| gentle Mary Malitus. 


| spend a few weeks with us. 


| her visits to our home. 


My little baby sleeps softly in her cra- 
dle by my side. How seems the world to 
thee, my babe? One little fat fist is 
doubled, as though she already heard the 
fight of life ; but did ever soldier wear so 
sweet a smile, or breathe so calmly ! 

Here come my two merry boys. Il 
know it by the banging of doors and the 
shouting ; it is like a rush of sea-breeze. 
Now they are ‘‘ Aushing’’ one another. 
‘“‘ Dear little sister is asleep.” Such loud 
hushing! And each rosy face comes for 
a peep at baby. 

July 1.—Robert and I had a long, de- 
lightful walk last evening up our “ glen.” 
I found it rather steep; but then I had 
his arm to help me, and the breeze on 
that sweet gr@en hill at the end of the glen 
was so refreshing. 

We had a long talk about our children, 
and tried to settle how we were to edu- 
cate them. When I see so many fail in 
that most difficult of ‘all the tasks that 
God has set us, the making good men and 
women, J feel, O, so fearful for our dear 
ones, so pure, and sweet, and guileless 
now! Ihave one great comfort; I have 
noticed that want of unity between the 
parents is the greatest cause of want of 
success in training up children. 

Children are very close observers, (I 
have seen that in mine,) and are more in- 
fluenced by example than precept. Be- 
sides, when the heads of a household are 
at variance there can be no consistent plan 
pursued. 

How thankful I am that we have not 
that misery to contend with! I could 
scarcely keep back the tears of joy and 
gratitude, when I thought of all that, last 
evening. Robert was busy groping among 
the soft moss and wild thyme for little 
shells for the children. I wonder what 
were his thoughts! and I wonder, too, 
why I did not ask him! and why, when he 
said I had been silent so long, he feared I 
was tired. I let him think ¢hat, and not 
great love and joy, made me silent and 
pale. That is the way I always do when 
I feel deeply. 1 wish I could show him 
my whole heart more easily ; but he does 
not mind my not doing so, and it therefore 
does not matter. 

July 29.—Annie Malitus is coming to 
I wonder if 
she is like her mother, sweet, unselfish, 
I well remember 

How happy she 
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made us all, with her cheery ways. ‘She | 


is so thoughtful of others’ feelings,” 


my 


mother used to say. 


August 14.—Annie Malitus and Rebert | 


have gone for a long walk, so I have ‘ime 
to write a little in my diary. 
at all fike her mother; but is a lively, 
She is very pretty ; I can- 
It isa 
pleasure to watch her slight, graceful fig- 
ure moving about the room, or to see the 


pleasant girl. 
not keep from looking at her. 


sun shine on her bright brown hair. 

Baby has been ailing lately, and kept 
Do I sacri- 
He 


children ; 


me more than ever at home. 
fice too much to my children ? 
yesterday. O, children, 
there is the crack in too many households 
Yet, if husband and 
But is 
it possible for a man to fully sympathize 
Or 
can a woman, daily tried by small cares 


said 


SO 


that lets discord in! 
wife are one, that can never be. 


with an anxious mother’s feelings? 
as she is, ever learn of him not to feel or 


fret about /ittle troubles 2 
stant seeking to enter into the heart’s bit- 


O, what con- 


terness, on each side ; what tenderness for 
each other’s special frailties it must need. 
God give us such abundant love and com- 
Often 
husband is grieved or anxious about things 
and | 
often feel inclined to smile at his anxiety, 
I fear;) but the 
thought comes and stops me that he feels 


passion toward each other. my 


that seem to me of no importance ; 


(have done so, otten 
it a trial; Ae is troubled by it; my not 
feeling it does not make him feel it less, 
but adds to ; 
make him hide his feelings from me next 
time, and so lay the first brick in that wall 
of partition which so many | now pity have 

Often 
fea }, not 


vexation vexation, or may 


built in that same heedless way. 
and often I think this; but, 1 
often enough. 

August 21.—My dear friend Mrf Kl- 
It is 
a pleasure to see her bright face. 


liot was here this morning. 
never 


Hy | 
always | 
4 


She is not | 





feel afraid of her; never am uncompforta- | 


| 
ble if the room is ever so untidy,/or the 


children ever so noisy, Which is forjunate ; 
for our boys are so fond of her, cannot 
keep them away. 

“There, my dear,” she said to jlerbert 
this morning, “is my dest gold] peneil- 
feeling in herf pocket, 
Pray, 


ease; and here,” 

is such a clean piece of paper’ 
And he 

‘“ And wh:.t have | 


got bere for my little pet? A biscuit, I 


draw me a picture.” so was 


quietly set to work. 
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et 


declare! I wonder if little Robby could 
sit on that stool and eat it, and look at 
this funny pocket-book of mine. 
for baby !” 


And now 


And so she managed to amuse them all, 
her tongue going fast to me between her 
chatter to them. 

‘**] have not seen you these many days, 
my “and I feel 
though all were not right if I have not 
had a peep at you. I don’t know what | 
should do without you, Gertrude.” 


dear,” she said; as 


It is very sweet to be over-appreciated ; 
makes me feel very amiable, and very 
humble. I told her so, and how she 


seemed to fill the place of a mother-in- 
law to me. 

* Do I indeed, my dear?” she said ; 
“and yet | over-appreciate you, you say ; 
and I’m sure you do the same to me. 
That as 
my theory is right. 


strange. Well! it only shows 
And now I remem- 
I bring an invita- 


tion to your visitor (I hear she is so charm- 


ber what I came for. 


ing) from your father-in-law and his 
daughters, to spend a week with them.” 

| thanked her for Annie, and then asked 
what she meant by her theory. 

“Why, my dear, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion—now don’t be shocked; looking 
round among my friends, and seeing that 
if yeu want a favorable idea of a woman, 
don’t go to her mother-in-law, and vice 
versd, well, my dear, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that it can’t be either mother 
or dauchter-in-law’s fault.” 

* Indeed! ** What is the cause, 
then?” 

“Tt is, my dear, the putting mothers and 
daughters - in - law 
throats; 
merrily at her idea, and giving baby a toss 


I said. 


down one another's 


that’s it!” she said, laughing 


so high she looked almost frightened. 

‘** Let a child see some jam, you know, 
my dear, and want it, and ask for it, per- 
haps steal it, and he thinks it very good. 
But cram that same sweet down his throat, 
and tell him he must eat it, it is his duty 
to like it, and how the child that 
same jam all his life! Don’t you see the 


hates 
sense of it, my dear 2?” 

1 was laughing too much to answer; 
partly at my boys’ looks of astonishment. 

‘So vou see. mv dear,” she continued, 
without waiting for my reply, ‘my first 
way of reforming the world in that mat- 
ter would be, to make every one under- 
stand that mothers and daughters-in-law 

















need 
Shouldn’t I raise a storm! Why, all the 
novels ever written would be thrown at 
me. But what a reformed world I should 
have! for you see, my dear, it is much 
pleasanter aud happier for all concerned 
to love one another; and feeling this, 
each party would set about trying to de 


not love one another unless they like. 
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lovable to one another, just as they would | 


to any one else they wished to please. 
And so, if they suited one another, and 
could love one another, (fer you can’t 
love some people, except as your neigh- 
bor, you know, my dear,) why, they would 
be very happy and grateful to one another ; 
and if they couldn't, then neither party 
would feel it a grievance. While now, 


you know, or rather J do,” she continued, | 


not leaving me a moment’s time to speak 
in, “ you are too young to have seen so 


much; each party, or at least one side or | 


the other, makes herself as disagreeable 
as she can, and says, ‘Why don’t you 
love me? 
natural! 
you must.’ 
I was going to try and get in a word 


It is your duty to love me; and 
% 


How wicked you are and un- | 


| 


| kinds of accidents. 


of objection to her odd theory, which I | 
put down here because, like most of her | 


ideas, it has some truth in it, and J may 
be a mother-in-law some day ; but, just as 


I began to speak, came a ring at the bell, | 
and in came Miss Annie, laughing, and in 
high glee, from a ride with Robert, her | 


face glowing with the fresh wind, her 
bright brown hair parted so smoothly on 
her pretty white forehead, her eyes danc- 
ing with delight, she was a bit of beaming 
youthfulness, pleasant to look upon; and 
so more eyes than mine seemed to think. 

Robert said he could not stay; he had 
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August 27.—Annie has gone to spend 
a week at Robert’s old home; the dear 
girls want a little change. How cross 
and unreasonable I have been lately ; but 
Robert has not noticed it. I will turn 
over a new leaf. 

I must make everything very bright and 
comfortable this evening that he may not 
feel it dull. I think I shall put on my 
new dress ; he said it became me. How 
foolish I am! I never felt afraid his home 
was dull before. There, I will put away 


those fancies, for fancies they are. What 
would Robert say if he knew? I seem to 
have hardly seen him lately. There 


again! I won’t write any more, but fetch 
baby; all bad thoughts fly away when 1 
look into her innocent eyes, or feel her 
soft face pressed to mine, in her pretty, 
loving way. 

August 28.—Last night I waited and 
waited, but no Robert came. ‘The boys 
went to bed crying, for I had promised 
them a game with “papa.” It grew 
dark, and I sat waiting, imagining all 
I saw him lying, 
thrown from his horse, on the ground. 
“* This moment,” I thought, “ he may be 
dying for want of help, and J sit quietly 
here!” [ went out, and listened, but 
could hear nothing but my heart going 
thump, thump. I was just thinking I 
could bear it no longer, but must start off 
in search of him, when a messenger came 
to say he had gone to his father’s on bus- 
iness, and I was not to wait up. And 
this morning, when I asked him what 
urgent business it was, he said, hurriedly, 
‘*Q, only something he wanted to see his 


| father and Tom about; and I must not be 


no more time to spare, and was gone al- | 


most without a word, only running back 


to tell me that Annie was tired and hun- | 
gry, and I had better send the children | 


away ; and, throwing a pair of gloves into 
Annie’s lap, with ‘ Please mend these be- 
fore this evening, and be sure and be in 
time,” was gone. 
down there seems nothing to be vexed 
about; 1 must have been in a cross hu- 
mor, for 1 even sent my little darlings 
away angrily. 

Annie soon told me what they had been 
planning for this evening. She thought 
I should go, too; but he will enjoy him- 
self quite as well without me. And it 
was not convenient to me to go. 


surprised if he were late to-night, as he 
might have to see his father again.” 

1 am writing, for [ cannot settle to any- 
thing else. I have worked till the tears 
dimmed my eyes too much; needlework 
is bad for a troubled mind; allows it to 


| dwell on sorrows it had better forget ; 


Well, when I write it | 


over and over again the same song goes 
in time to the needle. I have read, but I 
read my own thoughts instead of the book 


| O, it is bitter, bitter! but it is a lesson 


| that must come, sooner or later. 


It is 
sweet, it is the greatest joy this world 
can give, to know that one human being 
cares for you above all others; that there 
is one whose happiness is not complete 
unless you share it; but it is so great a 
joy, this world never gives it long. I see 
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| 


that now. We should beccme too satis- 
fied with earthly love; it is taken from | 
us in its perfection to lead us to the only 
One who loveth ever. I say this to my- 
self ; but at present it does not comfort me. 
September 4.—Soon after Annie re- | 
turned yesterday, my friend Mrs. Elliot | 
came to see me, dear warm-hearted wo- | 
man. She has the usual fault of those 
generous natures; rather too plain a | 
way of speaking her mind, and some- 
times, when angry, of saying more than | 
she means. She | 
says at once, plainly, and, I believe, with- 
out premeditation, what would cost me 
hours of consideration to put into fit words, 
and weeks of cowardice and battling with | 
myself to say them. It 
some friends, but it is more truthful, and 
therefore, | suppose, more right. After | 
this preface, (it is well no one but myself | 


She frightens poor me. 


may lose her | 


has to read my long sermons,) I must put | 


down what suggested it. I thought, by 


my friend’s trembling lip, and her restless | 
| him! 


ways, she had something on her mind. 


Annie was busy reading, but Mrs. Elliot | 


kept looking at her every moment while 
we were talking about the children. I 
went out of the room to fetch my work, 
and when I came back the storm had burst. 

“It is well,” Mrs. Elliot was saying, | 
“for young ladies to be friendly and at | 
ease with gentlemen, instead of so fool- | 
ishly shy that they are uninteresting and | 
silly. No dislikes 


nonsense more than I do. 


such senseless 
But really that | 


is better, at least does less mischief than | 


one 


the contrary, when women forget their 
own proper retiring, modest behavior, and | 
devote themselves, regardless of every | 
one else, to any gentleman who may hap- | 
pen to please them.” 

Annie opened her eyes in astonishment. 
I could 
though rather frightened, it was so like 
what I had been thinking. 

“No one ever spoke to me in that way | 


scarcely keep from laughing, 


before,” Annie said, flushing up. 
Mrs. Elliot replied ; 


“but many have though‘ as I do, depend 


‘“*No, my dear,” 


upon it, and therefore you may thank me 
Wo- 
nan, my dear, was sent into the world to 
It 


is one of her especial duties to see that 


for being honest enough to ¢e// you. 
heal broken hearts, not to make them. 


her own enjoyment is not built on another’s 
unhappiness ; not to be content that she 


. 
does not mean any harm, but to look care- | 
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| fully, and see whether, meaning 


| deal, and heard more; so don’t 


| sisters ? 


or not 
meaning, she is dog it. If any one en- 
tering a household leaves that household 
less happy by her means, that woman, I 


| say, has done a great wrong, and, unless 


she makes up her mind to do differently 
in the future, had much better stay at 
home. ‘There is plenty of sorrow in the 
world without giddy young girls adding 
to it, my dear.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Elliot, what zs the mat- 
ter?’ I got time at last to exclaim. 

**O, don’t you know? Has she not 
told you?” 

*] don’t boast of my sins, at least,” 
said Annie, forcing a smile. 

“ Very right, my dear; but better than 
that would be, not to have them. My 
dear Gertrude, she has refused your 
brother, my friend Tom Somner, and 
when I ask her how it is she has done so, 
she says, simply because she does not care 
for him. She thinks him very amiable, 
and agreeable, and all that; but marry 
Think of it, my dear, after the way 
she has treated him; such walking to- 


gether, such moon-gazing, such sweet 


| private talks, such looking into one an- 


other’s eyes! My dear, | saw a great 


defend 
her.” 

“Mrs. Elliot, what else could I do? 
He was the only person there. I could 


not sit and mope all day, or refuse to go 


| anywhere, for fear he should like me. 


How ridiculous! I liked him, and found 
him pleasant company. It is not my fault 
if he admired me; is it, Gertrude?” 

‘*No one else there, Miss Malitus!” 
exclaimed my warm friend, before I could 
speak ; “ no young gentleman, you mean. 
Were there not his father and his four 
Ifow many moonlight walks did 
you take with them, my dear? and how 
much of their company did vou seek, nice 
girls as they are? Ah, Miss Malitus, 
there is the fault. If you had taken equal 
pains to please father, sisters, and brother, 
had thought of their pleasure as much as 
Tom’s and your own, he would have made 
no such foolish and sad mistake. I am 
angry for his sake, my dear; he is too 
good to have his happiness destroyed by a 
silly girl’s thoughtlessness.” 

And, bidding us a hasty “ good - by,” 
my dear, hot-tempered friend hurried 
away. 

I must say I was glad; for, though 
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what she said was very true, as I know 
too well, yet it was not pleasant to hear 
it said so plainly. Poor Annie! she leaves 
us to-morrew. 

2 2 ce 2 3 2 

November 2.—Our baby, our darling, is 
dead. Atlast I have courage to write it. 
Perhaps I shall feel better now ; perhaps 
the writing that will bring the reality of 
this life back to me. I must shake off 
this selfish lethargy; I must leave you, 
my sweet one, and come back to my many 
duties, and, yes, to those still so dear left 
to me. 

I was sitting to-day, with my work in 
my lap, looking, looking, but seeing noth- 
ing but the great, great trouble; sitting 
as I know I have sat so often lately, when 
my youngest boy came softly, and, laying 
his head on my knee, sobbed as though his 
little heart were breaking. 

“ What is it, my boy?” I said. 

But he only struggled with his sobs. 
I took him in my arms, and kissed him, 
and entreated him to tell me. At last, 

**Q, baby, baby!” he eried ; ‘* O, I wish 
it had been me, and then you would not 
mind so much.” 

I looked up at Herbert. He was try- 
ing to appear deep in his drawing, but 
every moment large splashes of tears came 
down on the paper. O, what a selfish 
wretch I have been! nursing my own 
grief, and never seeing or remembering 
that others felt almost as much as I; al- 
most, O, not guile; they could not; and 
I have been adding to their grief the mis- 
ery of doubting if I loved them! I have 
tortured them so, J! O God, forgive me! 
I took my boy to my heart, and prayed 
his forgiveness, and entreated him always 
to believe I loved him now as much as 
when he was a baby, like our sweet dar- 
ling; whatever I might seem, to trust me, | 
and O, to drive away, as a deadly enemy 


to all happiness, any jealous thoughts. 
Poor child! he sobbed himself to sleep in 
my arms; and I shed tears, refreshing 


tears, over him; the first, except in 


dreams, since baby left us. 


| wicked. 





November 18.—It rained and blew last 
night. I could not sleep. My tender 
little one! that I did not let a rough wind 
blow upon, who nestled so warm against 
my bosom all night, who, when the rain 
fell at nights, I drew closer to me, and 
thought pitifully of those poor mothers | 
who are without shelter or warm covering | 


for their dear ones, my soft, warm little 
darling! how could I bear to think of her ; 
so cold, so cold; the rain coming down, 
down ; pitiless cold rain! unloving, damp 
earth! 

O, how I envied the houseless mother! 
for she clasps her baby warm in her arms. 
And J—I wandered from the window; I[ 
could scarce keep my hands from taking 
down my cloak and bonnet, and going to 
my darling. 

I know that God will guard her better, 
O! far better, than I should. I know 
that it was right and best that she should 
leave us, or it had not been. I know, I 
am sure of all this ; in time I shall feel it ; 
I cannot yet; and He who sees into the 
mother’s heart, and is so much more merci- 
ful than any earthly judge, will pardon me. 

* What is the matter, Gertrude ?” Rob- 
ert said, roused by my restless moving 
about the room. 

* Only the windows want fastening, the 
window is so high,” I answered, in as 
cheerful a voice as I could. 

“You should have asked me, dear. 
Mind you don’t take cold ;” and he was 
fast asleep again. 

O, when shall I be truthful about my 
own feelings! I, who would have given 
so much for his sympathy, will not let him 
know that I need it. 

I took his hand, heavy with sleep, in 
mine, and kneeling down with it pressed 
to my bosom, prayed God to put away 
from us this dreadful cold wall of partition 
that has grown up in our hearts; for now 
my baby has left me, who used to comfort 
me with her sweet love, I feel it more and 
more. 

%> ° 9 ° ° ° 

December.—I have been selfish, blind, 
I will write it down. I have 
owned it; I have said it; and a great load 
is taken from my heart. 

It is not the sins of others that weigh 
the spirit down; we can forget, we can 
forgive them. It is when we see others’ 
sins through our own that they become 
crushing. The other day, how long ago 
it seems! my husband came to me, with 
radiant face, yet tears standing in his eyes, 
and clasping me to his arms, thanked God 
that the trial was past. I was frightened. 
I feared I know not what, and fainted in 
his arms. 

When I came to myself he was leaning 
over me, pale and anxious. 
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“It is only good news, my little wife,” 
he said. ‘ Be thankful it is so. I have 
dreaded each day to have a very different 
tale to tell.” 

And then he told me how he had feared 
a terrible loss of money. O, what a joy- 
ful bound my heart gave when he said 
that; only of money. But 1 must not 
even write here how it was; he has trust- 
ed me. This loss would have made us 
poor ; “ beggars,” he said; but he did not 
mean that; he had even planned what we 
were to do. But a great deal he said I 
heard as if in a dream. 

**O, why did you not tell me?” I cried. 
‘* You so anxious, and to tell me nothing!” 

And then he said that ‘ At first, I was 
so happy.” ‘Think of it, so happy! And 
soon after, when our baby left us, he did 
not like to add to my grief; and so waited 
till it was decided one way or the other. 

“ Happy!” I said; “1 have not been 
happy for so long, so long. O, if we had 
only been trusting and confiding to each 
other!” And then I told him all. 

** Do not blame yourself too much,” he 
said. ‘I feel as though my love must be 
lctle what it ought to be, not to have 
known your thoughts better, or considered 
your feelings more. I was thoughtless, 
and perhaps,” he said, smiling, ‘* made 
more so by the flattery and attention of a 
pretty girl; and Jately,” he said, “I have 


g, as I thought, sorrow 


been lost in keeping 
from you, forgetting on what true happi- 
ness depends. Tull of my own anxieties, 
yours have often seemed small and trivial ; 
and then, dear wife, 1 thought you so en- 
grossed by your children, that what I did, 
or was, would not affect you.” 

* Ah, Robert! then you were distrust 
ful too.” 

** Let us, then,” he answered, ‘* be more 
thoughtful, and more trusting, in future. 
Let us try to understand and feel for each 
other’s anxieties and frailties ; for only so 
can there be any lasting happiness in mar- 
ried life. 
ance of these things in others; and felt 
that not fail. We 
shall be more humble in future.” 

Much more he said, which I shall never 
forget, but not even this just as I have put 
lor my husband sat silent long 


I have always seen the import- 


too sure we should 


it down. 
after | had ended my confession, his head 
in his hands, so that I could not see his 
face. I 
repented having told him; knelt down be- 


waited and waited, and almost 








| fore him, and, trying to take his hands 
away, prayed his forgiveness. 

* Not mine,” he said at last. 
ask God to forgive and help us.’ 
And together, with tearful 
prayed him to pity and forgive us. Aft- 
erward we talked, as I have said. I 
showed Robert all I had written here, that 
he might know my whole heart. Hence- 

forth I shall write no diary. 

My little babe! my sweet, pure, angel- 
child! I dreamed last night that she lay 
in my arms. With her tiny hand she 
took mine, and placed it in my husband’s. 
When I awoke in tears, his hand clasped 
mine, and I was at peace. 


“ Let us 
’ 


eyes, we 


+ > 


THE DARK HOUR ERE THE DAWNING. 


Sue rocks her baby to and fro, 
Crying aloud in anguish wild: 

“T cannot bear that deadlier woe, 
So, God of mercy, take my child.” 

Poor soul! her act belies the prayer 

She breathes into the midnight air— 
It is before the dawning. 


For while she speaks, her arms enfold 

The babe with a still tighter clasp ; 
As fearing Death, so stern and cold, 

Should hear, and rend it from her grasp. 
She knows not—were that dark hour past— 
Of hers, ’tis doom’d to be the last, 

The one before the dawning. 


You had not wonder’d at the prayer, 
If you had seen that hovel poor, 
And known what she had suffer’d there, 
Since first the grim “ wolf’ forced the door: 
But the prayer sped; the widow’s pride, 
Of sickness—not of hunger—died, 
An hour before the dawning. 


Half thankful, half remorseful, now 

This only treasure, hers no more— 
Tears raining on its marble brow, 

She lays upon, her pallet poor, 
Then whispers: ‘ Would J too might die, 
And so together we should fly 

To seek a brighter dawning.” 


The dawning came, and with it brought 
Tidings of friends, and wealth restored; 
They fell, scarce heeded, as she sought 
The little corpse, and o’er it pour’d 
Her wild lament, her ceaseless moan 
That such had found her all alone— 
No child to share the dawning. 


A hungry bee will strive to sip 
Sweets even from a faded rose : 
Thus hangs she on the pallid lip 
So long, one almost might suppose 
That she is striving with her breath 
To thaw away the frosts of death, 
Which yield not to the dawning. 

















And now she murmurs day by day: 

“QO God, that I had learn’d to wait; 
"Tis so much harder than to pray, 

As I have found, alas! too late. 
I might have deem’d the worst was past, 
And that dark hour must be the last, 

To one before the dawning.” 


5 ew ee 


FROM LONDON TO ROME. 


Ww" write, not for the traveled few, but 
the untraveled many, to tell them 


what, after reaching London, can be done 


in a month, and to induce them to do like- 
Let them choose the month of May 
if possible, when the days are long and the 


wise. 


great heats not set in, and, above all, when 
the stream of rich tourists has set home- 
ward, and we can promise them as true a 
month’s enjoyment as a light purse and a 
A small 


hand-bag, a purse with a sovereign to 


light heart together can bring. 


spend for every day you are out, and a 
foreign office passport, are the chief and 
only requisites. Provided with these, my 
friend and I made our way, on Thursday 
morning, the 30th of last April, to the 
London Bridge station, and took a ticket 
for Paris, via Newhaven and Dieppe. 
The 
steamer flew to the French coast like a 
sea-bird, dipping her beak every minute or 
two in the crest of a wave, and then saucily 
flinging it back the aft. 
We nestled away as well as we could un- 
the 
paddle-boxes of these small channel boats 


wind was fair and fresh, so the 


on passengers 


der our sea-bird’s wings, for such 
more resemble than anything else in na- 
ture. 

But swift ships will heave as well as 
slow. ‘The nauseating sea, says the poet, 
spares neither the noble trireme nor the 
hired galley. 

“Conducto navigio «que, 

Nauseat ac locuples quem duxit priva triremis ;” 
and so we ducked under every wave, and 
my friend had qualms—take it in which- 
ever sense you please; so to quiet them, 
he started the theory that sea-sickness is 
not a stomachic affection at all, but one 
purely nervous. I resisted the paradox, 
partly to keep on deck, but principally be- 
cause | had proof around me that sea-sick- 
ness is stomachic, not cerebral; and in 
the midst of the discussion we neared the 
French coast. 

Dieppe is not a town to describe as 


either French or English. It is as much 
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in the transition from the French to the 
English style, as Quebec or some town in 
Lower Canada. All that is old is French; 
all that isnew is English. “ Home-brewed 
beer,” and “neat wines,” are displacing 
the Magazin des vins: vente en gros et en 
detail. Modern English architecture is 
represented in a Crystal Palace kind of 
casino, just erected on the beach facing the 
sea; English money-changers abound ; 
and we surprised the garcon in the café 
with an English vocabulary, trying to spell 
Rosbif, and to mispronounce Villiams, as 
the French persist in calling my friend. 
His real name is William Smith; but for 
motives of delicacy they drop the patro- 
nymic, and style him Villiams, as Cicero 
is Tully, and Horace Flaccus, in the lan- 
guage of some. 

We are reminded we are in Normandy, 
if by nothing else, by the steep roofs of 
the houses, and the towering head-gear of 
The roofs contain as many 
as four stories of windows, rising in a 
pyramidal shape, and the caps rise in as 
many conical folds of linen and lace ; the 
head-dresses, in fact, are roofs, and the 
roofs head-dresses ; but as we have never 
explored either the one or the other, further 
description would be presumptuous. > 

The police and douane were soon satis- 
fied with an inspection of our passport and 
baggage. Not so the army of touters that 
lay in ambush for us outside. They stood 
their ground; but we charged and cut 
through them, amid a volley of cards show- 
ered thick around us, and so got safe to 
the station. 

Not so the heavy horse of our expedi- 
tion. As we afterward heard, an English- 
man—we will call him Heavysides—with 
three helpless females, stood tongue-tied 
on the quay at Dieppe. Three trunks and 
thrice three bonnet-boxes lay round them, 
like stranded sturgeon waiting the fisher- 
man’s grab-net. In an instant a polite 
little Frenchman came forward, all smiles 
and sympathy. “ You are English, mon- 
sieur; you desire to part by the next con- 
voy. 


the women. 


Ah, malheur, monsieur hears not, 
but mademoiselle speaks French. If you 
confide your baggage to me, I will trans. 
port them to Paris. You have the choice 
of the roulage at grande vilesse, or petite 
vitesse.” 

Now it happened that this heavy-horse 
Englishman had lost his luggage once al- 
ready, so the offer could not be’ resisted. 














Translated into plain English, it meant 
that for fifty frances he should resign all 
care of his trunks to the roulage agent. 
The money was paid, and a paper receipt 
folded in his waistcoat pocket, and so the 
Heavysides reached the station, and the 
train was off for Paris. Figure, if you 
ran, the Heavysides’ distress when, pe- 
rusing the receipt ticket, it broke on them 
that the roulage d petite vitesse meant only 
a goods train, and that some days must 
elapse before the delivery of heavy goods 
in Paris. The Heavysides, we heard 
since, existed in Paris two days on a stock- 
ing and nighteap—a cap by night, a stock- 
ing all the day—and then, cursing their 
own credulity, went south to Nice. At 
petite vitesse the trunks and bonnet boxes 
journeyed south after them, accumulating 
costs as they went, and a month after date 
the Heavysides’ luggage was delivered at 
their door at a cost of seventy-five francs 
a-head. 

In a few minutes Dieppe was out of 
sight, we were steaming over the plains 
of Normandy ; the night fell, and darkness 
and sleep came on together, and when we 
awoke we were amid the gaslights of Paris. 

It was past midnight, but one half of 
Paris was not gone to bed, and before we 
were well asleep the other half began to 
awake, and the rumbling of 
market carts in the streets below. 

Four days in Paris slipped away as if 


we heard 


time and we had a walking match which 
would tire the other down. From street 
to street we paced. Churches, domes, 
temples, and theaters were seen by us, 
while time told his tale of hours; and on 
the when we had not 


fourth morning, 


another sight to see, or time another min- | 


ute to spare, we stood at the Lyons term- 
inus and took a ticket for Dole and Geneva. 

Pleasure-loving Paris! How all its 
associations are of one kind. 


we make a pleasure of business, in Paris 


they make a business of pleasure. They 
have no city as with us, much less city- 
men, The bourse is opposite to the 


Theater des Vaudevilles—the Opera and 
College des Gastronomes are close by— 
and the same inventive genius that swal- 
lows monsters of asparagus and minims of 
oysters, speculates in shares, and makes 
credit rise and fal] at its bidding. 
and Pleasure go hand in hand in Paris. 
The the “Journal pour 


*lutus 


share-list and 


Ifin London, 
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| and so to breakfast. 








two most admired men of their day are 
the man who can make most money out 
of others, and the man who can spend most 
on himself. 

Our route from Paris to Geneva was by 
Dijon and Dole, where we arrived about 
nine P.M. We then mounted the dili- 
gence, which slowly works its way to 
Geneva, over the Jura, in sixteen hours. 
The journey is tedious, but the views in 
some parts are magnificent, and the first 
glimpse of the lake of Geneva and the 
Alps beyond, from the summit, is unspeak- 
ably grand. Mont Blane did not appear, 
as, indeed, he seldom does, but most of the 
surrounding peaks could distinctly 
traced ; while below, the blue lake spread 
out a great natura) mirror like that in 
which Eve first caught a sight of her 
beauty. 

We descended rapidly from the snow 
level where not a leaf had begun to bud, 
to the margin of the lake where the cherry 
trees were in full blossom, and the corn 
stood thick and almost in ear, and reached 
Geneva about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
having made the journey from Paris in 
about thirty hours. 

To make Geneva a halting-place on our 
way to Rome would have been to defeat 


be 


our object, so we passed through the town 
as the arrowy Rhone is said to flow through 
its lake, in it, but not of it; 
we had set our faces, and would not turn 
aside even to look at Calvin’s grave; 
unwashed, unkempt, unfed, we rushed to 
the office to secure seats at once in the 
diligence to Chambery and Turin. 

Out of bed into a cold bath, and out of 
a coach into a warm bath, is the wise ex- 
We 
found its refreshing effects at Chambery— 
A stroll about this 
quaint old capital of Savoy would well re- 


Romeward 


so 


perience of a traveling bachelor. 


pay trouble. But we cannot turn aside, 
so we climbed into the banquette of the 


diligence, and with our places secured to 


| Turin, were put on the rails of the Victor 


Emmanuel line, which is to connect Lyons 
with Turin, and which is already open as far 
as St. Jeande Maurienne. The line winds 
through an alpine valley, with the cliffs 
towering two or three thousand feet hich 


| on either side, and with a torrent roaring 


Rire” are its staple literature; and the | 


beside it. In places the valley narrows, 
so that there is scarcely room for the road 
and the river. The river god claims the 
right of way, and so the rail god must 
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give way, and either play at leap-frog 
over the river. or bury itself in the mount- 
ain, and, like Arethusa, work its way 
through in darkness. Often the river 
rises against the rail as an invader of its 
rights; and in places we saw bridges 
swept away, and the whole line turned out 
of its course during repairs. The forests 
clothe the mountains; and we were told 
by our conductor, a talkative Frenchman, 
who undertook to describe the scenery to 
us, that the bears people the woods on one 
side of the valley, and the wolves on the 
other, and that they were never known to 
change sides, or interfere with each other. 

On we flew, winding up the valley as 
far as Saint Jean de Maurienne, which is 
as far as the railroad works are carried as 
yet. Saint Jean contains a relic of its 
patron saint, which is shown on occasions 
to convince the unbeliever: Saint John’s 
hand, a dry, leather-like relic, is kept in 
a glass-case in the church. Seeing is 
said to be believing, of the truth of which 
this is an instance ; for as those only who 
believe see, so it results that all who see 
believe. 

From Saint Jean de Maurienne to 
Lanslebourg, at the foot of Mont Cenis, is 
a drive of seven hours. At Lanslebourg 
the ascent begins, and ten stout mules 
drew our diligence up to the summit in 
less than three hours. Midnight on the 
top of Mont Cenis is a pleasure to be re- 
membered, but not repeated without ne- 
cessity. A cold wind seemed to blow the 
darkness in on us; at least it brought a 
mist with it which quite hid the moon. 
The road could just be traced out by the 
brown sludge trodden into a deep rut, 
while the virgin snow lay deep on either 
side, and rose high over the diligence like 
a wall of frozen water, as it were, through 
which a passage wascut. ‘T'o understand 
the meaning of darkness visible, let the 
reader cross Mont Cenis at midnight, 
and he will descend as we did, cold, tired, 
sleepy, and with swollen eyeballs—swollen 
from staring into emptiness. The tunnel 
under the mountain will change all this. 
How soon this will be undertaken it is 
impossible to say. 
made, and the Sardinian Chamber have 
agreed to advance half the sum named in 
the contract. It is said also that some 
mighty boring machine has been invented 
by a Piedmontese engineer, which is to 





cheese-knife scoops out a ripe Stilton. 
We arrived at Susa, on the other side, 
about four in the morning, and after an 
hour’s delay proceeded by early train to 
Turin. 

Turin is a city of straight streets, and 
lies “ four square,” with a long Corso-like 
street leading direct from the railway 
terminus to the Royal Palace. It has 
either a church or a café at every corner, 
and lying midway between Paris and 
Rome, it seems a double-minded city, un- 
divided whether to choose for pleasure or 
priestcraft. Until lately, the priestly in- 
fluence was all powerful; but now it is 
not so, and the two interests seem very 
evenly balanced. ‘The cheap press on the 
one hand, and the priests on the other, are 
straining every nerve. Rome is pushing 
out young France, and young France is 
pushing in on Rome, and the butting match 
is carried on on the frontiers of Italy. 
Newspapers for a halfpenny are hawked 
about on all sides; and, in reply, the priests 
put up on every door an “ Invito Sacro,” 
and offer plenary indulgences for every 
crime but daring to think. 

It would not be easy to lose one’s way 
among the straight streets of Turin. It 
is laid out like New York, with long ave- 
nues running parallel with each other, and 
intersected with smaller streets at right 
angles. One of these avenues conducts 
directly from the palace to the railway 
station. So after viewing the palace and 
chapel attached to it, in which are some 
fine pieces of sculpture, chiefly mortuary, 
we made our way to the railway station, 
and embarked, as foreigners say, for 
Genoa in a second-class carriage. 

The plain of the Po, over which we 
skimmed at express speed, is as product- 
ive as nature and art together can make 
it. HKverything that is put down grows, 
and the vegetables grow together like a 
happy family, not caged up as with us in 


| separate fields or patches, but in open 
| spaces, vines overshadowing vetches, and 


The surveys have been | 
| tributed in our kitchen range. 


dig out the bowels of Mont Cenis, as a | 


the vetches, unlike Diogenes, not desi- 
ring them to get out of. their sunlight. 
Sunshine, indeed, is here managed on the 
same economic principles that heat is dis- 
The olives 
are roasted in the noontide 
Wheat and Indian corn simmer 


and vines 
splendor. 


out their summer existence as stew-pans 
| placed on hot ovens; while those hardy 
plants that can grow in the shade are par- 
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boiled under the remaining sun rays, as 
the water in the tank is kept warm by the 
heat at the back of the grate. Thus, as 
there are three zones of vegetable life, 


on us at once warm and breezy, and though 
sorely tried by cheating porters and that 
worst of extortioners, the Papal consul, 


| we would not lose our tempers. Formal- 


that of olives, of wheat, and of green crops, | 


and as the sun which would ripen the one 
would burn up the other, the husbandman 
who can economize heat and ripen under 


green leaves, as our market gardeners ripen | 
under glass, may be said to turn roods into | 


acres, and make of a little country a great 
one. Agriculture has many such advances 
to make over the world; and when the 
tropics are peopled as Piedmont now is, 
our Malthusian economists may at once 
restore the balance between population 
and food, by imitating the light and shade 
cultivation of Italy. 

We passed Alessandria about midday, 
and remarked the earthworks that are 
being thrown up all round the town to 
strengthen the defenses of this outpost on 
the Austrian frontier. ‘The spirit with 
which our Piedmontese fellow- travelers de- 
scribed to us the use of those deep ditches 
and high mounds, that reminded us of the 
cuttings of a railway more than of a fortress, 
was quite pleasing toremark. Patriotism, 
it is evident, is something different from the 
love of home. A Roman may feel a love 
of home as strong as the Piedmontese, but 
patriotism he cannot feel, for he has no 
country to be proud of. A people are gen- 
erally not ashamed of their country when 
their country is not ashamed of them. 
Piedmont may not be strong enough to 


ities ended, and our passage on board the 
steamer for Civita Vecchia secured, we 
had the afternoon and evening to dispose 
of among the churches, squares, and streets 
of Genoa. Marble and muck are the two 
ingredients of superb Genoa. If stones 


| could speak or marble rise and mutiny, it 


would cover the city in a night with that 
manifesto of English propriety, ‘‘ Commit 
Here there is no respect 
of places, and the beautiful cathedral, with 
its curious inlaid marbles, striped white 
and black, down to the pavement, is defiled 
as of the commonest whitewash. 

‘The decorations inside the churches are in 
the usual Italian style ; those of the Annun- 
viata are now being re-gilt and re-varnished, 
and already the roof is a blaze of gold- 


no nuisance.” 


leaf, vermilion, and cobalt. Once for all, 
let us disburden our heart of its deep dis- 
gust at the tinsel of modern churches in 
Italy. As the churches of Genoa are but 
a sample of those in Rome, it will save 
repetition to say, that if harlotry from the 
days of Jezebel to our own is marked by 
painting the face, tiring the head, and 


looking out of the window, then Rome is 


the mother of harlots, and with so im- 
modest a front we may judge of the heart 
within. Nor are we straining a metaphor 


| to abuse a system we are not attached to. 


wrest Lombardy from Austria, but within | 


her own frontier she has an element of 
strength to defy ali the armies of Austria, 
led by that terrible old centaur, Radetzky 
himself. A united nation is a rampart no 
invader can pass— the wave of conquest 
may beat over it, but it is the wave that 
is broken, not the breakwater. 

Between Alessandria and Genoa the 
road winds through the Maritime Alps, 
and after a series of cuttings and tunnels, 
takes a last plunge into darkness under the 
range of hills which slope down to the sea. 
In an instant we are in Genoa, and, tak- 
ing a splendid sweep round the city, are 
landed at the water’s edge, close by the 
new statue of Columbus, not yet completed, 
and facing the port. 

It was a bright sunny afternoon in May 
when we paid our first addresses to the 
blue Mediterranean. ‘The sea and the city 
both looked their best, the sky shone down 


Putting dogmas out of view altogether, 
the use of art which the modern Church 
of Rome makes is a prostitution of all 
truth and beauty to the one base end of 


| effect. Art may embeliish what is already 


beautiful, but as the eyes of a handmaid 
should look to her mistress, so art should 
look to religion. But here art is tricked 
out with all her mistress-berrowed finery 
to show herself off, and, like Topsy reel- 
ing under Miss Ophelia’s turbans, ribbons, 
and silks, art only makes a display the 
more ridiculous, because there is an at- 
tempt to look reverent. As the black skin 
and the jeweled ear, so profane art and 
holy emblems are ill assorted together, 
and instead of the art adorning the re- 
ligion, the religion is reduced to wait upon 
art, to furnish subjects for its easel, or to 
give a pose to its statues. It is not what 
is fact, but what is effect that is sought 
after in the new principle of embellish- 
ment in Italian churches; gilding and 
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coloring are laid on to strike the eye, not | have no patience with travelers who go 


to instruct and elevate. The use and 
abuse of art are nowhere so well taught 
as in comparing an ancient with a modern 
church in Italy. 

Pictures are an anachronism in a mod- 
ern church; they are delightful relics in 
an ancient. Before Guttenberg had set 
up his presses, pictures were our books, 
and because few and not easily multiplied, 
were put in holy places, as Bibles were 
chained to a public erection about the age 
of the Reformation. But the use of pic- 
tures in churches has gone by, and what 
was then a use is now an abuse, a super- 
stition, a surviving of an effete institution 
when its meaning and origin are forgotten. 

At sunset we went on board the steamer 
bound for Leghorn, and sailed through that 
beautiful Ligurian gulf past the headland 
of Spezzia, and the port still sacred to 
Venus. ‘The sun set and the moon rose 
almost together, turning out, as we once 
heard an old sailor remark, to relieve 
watch in the sky. The night was so still 
that there was no sleeping below, and the 
deck was covered with mattresses and 
pillows. Our captain had been married 
the day before, and had brought his bride 
on board, a pretty Genoese girl, who 
seemed to wear her Paris bonnet as Irish 
girls wear their shoes—for show, not for 
use. Next morning she walked the deck 
without the useless headpiece, and her 
prettily-braided hair showed to advantage. 
The crew were given an extra allowance 
of wine on the occasion, and so kept them- 
selves and us awake with their songs. 

We arrived before sunrise next morn- 
ing, and knew we were at last in Italy 
proper by being boarded by a police officer, 
who counted the passengers twice over, 
and spent two hours in studying our pass- 
ports and other formalities before allowing 
us to land. At last we got on shore, and 
had leisure to look about us before the 
train started for Pisa. 

Leghorn is a handsome seaport town. 
Its streets are wide and beautifully paved 





with square flag-stones, on which it is a | 
! 


wonder that horses can keep their footing. 


At nine o’clock we took the train for Pisa, | 


which is distant about half an hour by rail 


from Leghorn. The wonders of Pisa do | 
. . A al . | 
not need description. The Baptistery, | 


Cathedral, and Campanile all lie together, 


and to the right is the Campo Santo. The | 


away only with the impression they have 
seen a tower lean sixteen feet out of the 
perpendicular. To fasten upon that which, 
after all, is a blemish, is the same stupid- 
ity as to suppose Byron famous because 
club-footed. What shall we think of the 
critics who tell us that the architect erect- 
ed it out of the perpendicular on purpose ? 
The Chinese, who copy the crack as well 
as the pattern on a plate, did not show a 
more perverted ingenuity than these ad- 
mirers of the Leaning ‘Tower of Pisa. 
We cannot omit to notice the beggars 
in Pisa. They abound in the precincts of 
other holy places in Italy, but they liter- 
ally swarm here in and around the Campo 
Santo. Carita per lamour di Dio greets 
you from old and young. You look at an 
urchin at the street corner, and he pulls 
off his cap with a whine; a hag stretches 
out her withered arm, as if it had been 
dried up in an act of beggary half a century 
ago. Were the apostles to walk the 
streets of Pisa, they could not draw after 
them a greater crowd of sick, impotent 
folk, than a few travelers draw every day 
to the Campo Santo. The plague does 
not stop even at the cathedral doors, for 
within the beggars abound as well as with- 
out, and you are teased for a caritd at the 
very steps of the high altar. The Church 
of Rome permits pauperism to show itself 
in church on the same pleas that the Mo- 
hammedans tolerate madmen. Some of 
her latest canonized saints are recorded to 
have supported themselves on street beg- 
gary for years. Pisa must be the most 
saintly of cities, and the claims of her 
beggars to a whole calendar to themselves 
must pass undisputed among hagiologists. 
We took the train from Pisa the same 
afternoon, and returned to Leghorn, got 
on beard the steamer, and were wafted 
away over smooth seas and under a bright 
May moon to Civita Vecchia, where we 
arrived early on Saturday morning. 
Arrived at Civita Vecchia, and permitted 
to land, we found that the diligenze pri- 
viligiate Pontificale had deferred their de- 
parture till evening, as the horses had been 
impressed to draw the Grand Duchess 
Olga and suite from Rome to Civita 
Vecchia. 
A vetturino, however, was easily se- 
cured, and six copper pieces thrust into 
my hand as arrha or pledge that the bar- 


Campanile is so beautiful a design that we | gain was struck. We took ten hours to 
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travel the forty miles, and counted impa- 
tiently the mile-stones that are set up on 
the Via A milia, in feeble imitation of the 
lines when roads radiated from Rome over 
the ordis lerrarum. 

We drove to the Minerva Hotel, round 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s, past the Mole 
of Hadrian, and over the Ponte St. Angelo, | 
and then through a labyrinth of narrow 
streets, where the flare of oil lamps, (for | 
gas is yet far from common in Rome,) and 
the smell of fried fish, and the cries of | 
cooks hawking hot maccaroni were the 
principal sights, smells, and sounds that 
first saluted us in Rome. 

We had got out of bed in Paris on Mon- 
day morning, and only turned into bed in 
Rome on this Saturday night, having, dur- 
ing six days, doubled our count of time on 
the plan suggested in the song, 


“The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear.” 





The first sound that awoke us on Sun- 
day morning was the roll of drums. We 
dressed and descended, and met a French 
regiment on their march to church. We 
followed past the gray Pantheon, and en- 
tered with them the Church of the French 
Embassy. ‘The whole regiment marched 
into church as on to a parade ground, hats 
on, carrying their arms, and lined the nave 
two deep, with the drum-major standing | 
before the high altar, and the drums beat- 
ing a rappel as the general and staff en- | 
tered. ‘The band was stationed in the two | 
transepts, and played operatic music while | 
the priest went on with his service. The | 
tinkling of his bell, every now and then | 
heard amid the crash of cymbals and | 

| 
| 


trumpets, was all that reminded us that we 

were in a church, not in a concert-room. 

At the elevation of the host every knee | 
was bent and every head uncovered ; and | 
so with this one homage to the Most High, | 
incarnated that instant in a wafer, the re- 
ligious rites were over, and the musical 
performance went on as before. ‘This 
mockery of worship must shock at first 
the Protestant, who is accustomed to think 
of religion as a transaction between God 
and his own heart, not a matter for the | 
I have | 
seen a Mohammedan spread his carpet and 

bow his face to the ground at the hour of 

prayer, and felt that here was a worship 

of God in spirit at least, if not in truth; | 


parade ground and drill sergeant. 


| itself. 


| cupolas. 


but at a military mass there is neither 
spirit nor truth. At other services, there 
are devout women who kneel on the pave- 
ment, cross themselves, and, with help of 
their prayer-books, make out some show 
of ‘common prayer” between priest and 
people ; but the religion of a French sol- 
dier is of the old Roman type—to worship 
their eagles, or greet a successful im- 
perator with divine honors. The church 
seemed to us a temple of victory ; and we 
forgot we were in modern Rome, with 
eighteen centuries between us and pagan 
times. ; 

The churches of Rome are as many as 
the days of the year; but we should be 
sorry to waste a year in studying them. 
A week was all we had to give; but even 
in a week we saw enough to satisfy and 
moderate our regret at leaving so much 
unseen. 

It is better to admit frankly that we 
were disappointed, and to be rated as Goths 
by admirers of Italian architecture, than 
to affect an enthusiasm we never felt. 
Not even the basilicas, always excepting 
Saint Peter’s, could rouse us into hearty 
admiration. A description of one church 
will apply to them all. They all look as 
if they had dropped into their places in the 
street where they stand, and offend all 
sense of truth and proportion in this, that 
the facade is always as high, and in many 
cases higher, than the roof of the church 
The dome is consequently hid from 
the street, and it is only when you ascend 
a height outside the city that you discover 
that Rome is studded with domes and 
With the Pantheon before them, 
as a model of the proportions between the 
porch and the dome, Roman architects had 
no excuse. They have reversed these 
proportions, and ambitiously thrown up a 
facade of pillars and pilasters, two and 
three stories high, which, in many cases, 
is a sham front to deceive the eye, the real 


| building itself being lower than its own 


front. ‘Thus church after church rises 
above the neighboring houses on its right 
and left hand; but, “like a tall bully, it 
lifts its head and lies,” for the real roof 
of the church is often lower than that of 
the surrounding houses; and as soon as 
you climb the first garret and discover this, 
you are disgusted with the trick, and turn 
away from an architecture in which the 
lamp of truth has been put out. 

Saint Peter’s, we said, was an excep- 
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tion to all this; but even here the facade | scale that marble can be worked, and gen- 
is too high, and it is only at a distance | erally represent the pope seated on his 
that the eye can get the right angle of | throne, supported by Religion or Valor, an 


view to take in the whole church, from 
the pavement to the cross. It would be 
worth enduring the ofhee of Pontifex 
Maximus, to sweep away the upper story 
of the facade altogether, and with it the 
name of Paulus Borghesius, who has there 
written his name in the same b:d taste 
with which the French infidel inscribed on 
a church near Ferney, ‘A Dieu, Voltaire.” 

But Saint Peter’s is not to be criticised 
but enjoyed ; so we will not stand any lon- 
ger outside. On the pillars of the magnifi- 
cent vestibule, which is, beyond doubt, one 
of the finest things in architecture, and as 
large and as lofty as some of the cathedrals 
of Europe, are some notices that drew our 
attention. One was Badi, O Bestemmia- 
tore—a Warning against profane swearing, 
in the style of a village tract. The ad- 
vice was excellent, and, it must be con- 
fessed, much needed; for, having exhaust- 
ed the saints, the modern Roman curses 
you by his gods—Bacchus being the chief 
deity invoked. Another notice was a kind 
of to the faithful. A certain 
Caterina had pretended to see visions of 
the Madonna, and to have performed cures. 
After inquiry, the Sacred College had con- 
demned her as an impostor; and, just as 
at the bank lists of false notes are posted 
up, so, at St. Peter’s, spurious miracles 
are denounced, that the faithful may give 
greater credit to the true. But the notice 
that hangs on the door, ** No dogs admitted 
here,’ we take as a hint to lay aside a 
cynical spirit in the grandest temple on 
earth. ‘lhe monuments around us at once 
suggest the design of the building. It is 
the Mausoleum of Saint Peter and his sue- 
cessors. What the pyramids were to the 
kings of Egypt, Saint Peter’s is to the 
Popedom. 


caution 


It is the burial place of popes ; 
other monuments are there on sufferance— 
those of the popes are erected here as a 
matter of course: the rule being, that the 
cardinals who have been created during 
the pope’s lifetime should erect a marble 
monument to his memory on the largest 
scale. The holy place in Saint Peter’s is 
not the east end, but the crypt under the 
dome, where Saint Peter is said to be 
buried. 
sept and aisles are not filled with images 
and pictures of saints, but the monuments 
of the popes. 


Angel or a Lion, according as the holy 
father was a man of peace or of war. 

The Vatican museum contains all that 
is exquisite of the remains of ancient art. 
Statuary in the fifth century seems to have 
met from the Christian Church a fall like 
that of Sisera from Jael. She put her 
hand to the nail and her right hand to the 
workman’s hammer—and statuary was 
broken to pieces and cast in heaps, and 


| buried as an accursed thing by a fanatical 


| peasantry, led on by yet more fanatical 


} 





| they would have 


‘The side-chapels round the tran- | 


monks. Even as late as the Middle Ages 
this iconoclastic spirit broke out on occa- 
sions. The Siennese possessed a pagan 
statue of Peace, and alarmed by their being 
so frequently defeated by the Florentines, 
they broke it in pieces and deposited it in 
the territory of their enemies. Lorenzet- 
to’s figure of Peace in fresco in the public 
hall of Sienna is said to have been mod- 
eled after this statue, which was discov- 
ered in his time buried in a garden. 

It was fortunate for Italy, and perhaps 
for art, that statuary thus fell by a violent 
death in the fifth century, and was buried 
during the wreck of the dark ages. It is 
true that, like Sisera, the workman’s ham- 
mer has stricken through the temples of 
many a choice statue or bust. The muti- 
lation of noses and thumbs was so com- 
mon, that not a statue is dug up that is 
not thus disfigured; but the mutilated 
parts have been so skillfully restored, that 
to all intents and purposes we look on the 
same marble whose smooth surface re- 
ceived its last touch from the sculptor’s 
nail. We almost think that marble can 
bestow immortality, as we stand by the 
bust of the young Augustus, and touch 


| that smooth cheek that was touched for the 


last time nearly two thousand years ago. 
It was fortunate, especially for the Vati- 
can collection, that the monks considered 
it a pious act to mutilate and bury these 
pagan images. Had they been preserved, 
been dispersed over 
Europe, and have followed the fortunes of 
war or commerce into France, Germany, 
or England. As it now is, all that is 
choice is here. These marbles have been 
discovered only since the popes have be- 


| come the patrons of art, and almost its 


high priests, (for art is the great goddess 


They are on the largest | of modern Italy,) and therefore the Vatican 
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has had the pre-emption of all that was 
rare and precious. 

The Gallery of Inscriptions taken from 
the catacombs is to a religious mind the 
most interesting thing in the Vatican. 
Our thoughts are better expressed in the 
words of Raoul Rochette, the great anti- 
quarian. ‘ Ihave spent,” he says, “‘ entire 
days in this sanctuary of antiquity, where 
sacred and profane art stand facing each 
other, in the written monuments preserved 
to us as in the days when Christianity and 
paganism were engaged in mortal conflict ; 
and were it only the treasure of impres- 
sions which we receive from this immense 
collection of Christian epitaphs taken from 
the graves of the catacombs and now affixed 
to the walls of the Vatican, this alone 
would be an inexhaustible feast of recol- 
lections for a whole life.” 

Thronged down the Lapidarian gallery 
are the dyihg confessions of Christians and 
pagans. On the one side the motto, “ Live 
while you can, the man of pleasure cries,” 
is paraded as the sum of philosophy. The 
words are worth transcribing—* Virr dum 
viat bene, jam mea peracta—mox vestra 


agetur fabula—valete et plaudite.” On 
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the other side, rudely carved, badly spelled, 


are the inscriptions of the not many wise, 
not many mighty, who composed the 


| ity fade also. 


Church of Rome when Jewish strangers | 


and runaway slaves hid in the catacombs. 
One in- 
Qui dedit et abstulit, 
Qu: Biait Ann Pace Cons. 
We read it, Maitland 
beautifully remarks, as if broken by sobs. 


Martyria in pace. Sevi locus. 
scription reads thus: 
Omint Benedi. 


The rest is effaced. 


Time has not effaced the sorrowful words, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away,” but the name and date are broken 
and gone. For the rest of the inscription 
we must wait till the book of life shall be 
opened and the names of buried saints in 
the catacombs be read out, when every 


one, we believe, in this Lapidarian gallery | 


will be there to answer to his name. 

The Sistine Chapel should be visited, 
if only to see what will soon be seen no 
The frescoes of Michael Angelo, 


on which eriticism has exhausted itself, 


more. 


and which are said to be beyond praise, 
are dying day by day. Fresco painting 


Like 


those Italian contadine, who are lovely at 


is the fairest but frailest of beauties. 


fifteen, but at thirty are withered old wo- 
men; so with those paintings with which 


Michael Angelo has vainly sought immor- | 











tality. To feel keen disappointment we 
can only suggest to others to do as we did. 
Read an account of the “ Last Judgment” 
and other frescoes in the Sistine, in some 
work on high art before you start for 
Italy. Whet your appetite on the road 
with Murray, and take a last refresher be- 
fore you leave your hotel to visit the Sis- 
tine Chapel. Enter a narrow, lofty room, 
like a eoncert-room, with a throne at one 
end, and a recess for the orchestra at the 
other, and look up and around at the dusky 
faded figures that are said to be indecently 
nude, but which time has draped better 
than the “breeches-makinge” artist em- 
ployed to put aprons on Adam and Eve 
by some modest pope. 

Let a guide chatter in your ear the 
wonders of these frescoes, while you strain 
your eye and stiffen your neck in the ef- 
fort to see what time has effaced, and you 
will have reason to feel that, unless the 
material be enduring, the conception, how- 
ever sublime, must fade with it. Genius 
wedded to art is like Sinbad, doomed by a 
cruel law to be buried alive in the same 
pit with the corpse of his wife. In an 
evil hour Michael Angelo chose a bride of 
death 
from her cheek, so his hopes of immortal- 
In the Sistine Chapel the 
living and the dead are immured together, 


in fresco art. As the color fades 


and we seem to stand in the living tomb 


| of a genius made for immortality, but per- 


ishing because married to a mortal wife. 
Rome was not built in a day, neither 
can it be seen in a day. We had only a 
week ; so we resolved to visit a few things 
every day, and to leave many things un- 
seen at all. Of all the things to be seen 
in a week take the following as the prin- 
cipal: The basilicas, of course, and of the 
the Ara Celi, for 
instance, with its Jacob’s ladder of steps 


churches four or five ; 


by which you ascend to it, and curious 
fesponsorium of St. Anthony of Padua 
aflixed to the rail of his chapel on the left 
of the nave. The Minerva church, which 
has been lately restored, and contains the 
only stained glass we remember in Rome; 
and, above all churches new or temples 
old, the Pantheon, visited by us every day, 
and entered every time with fresh feelings 
We dare not 
indulge in a description of that matchless 


of admiration and wonder. 


Rotonda, as it is called by the common 
people in Rome. 
The Vatican and Capitol we visited, of 























course, twice, and the following palaces 
once; the Borghese, richest of all the 
private collections of paintings in Rome, 
the Doria, the Corsini, and the Barberini, 
famous for its one picture, the Cenct, so 
often copied, but so inimitable. 

Of the ruins of Rome we walked over 
some dead men’s graves, heeding them 
not; over others we bent long and pa- 
tiently to reach the past. The Coliseum, 
the Arch of Titus, the Baths of Diocletian 
need no guide ; they tell their own tale. 

We spent one day at Frescati and 
neighborhood, where, miradile dictu, a 
railway now runs from Rome across the 
Campagna. We climbed the hill of Tus- 
culum, walked on to Marino, and then up 
the shady hill to the rocky ridge of Alba 
Longa, and the lake lying below. 

‘These were the principal landmarks we 
sighted during our short stay in Rome, and 
which we record for the benefit of others 
as pressed for time as we were. As for 
the rest, for minor churches and out-of-the- 
way antiquities, we say to the ordinary 
tourist, avoid them. When a Mussulman 
has seen every sight in a town, has em- 
braced his friends, and has nothing further 
to do or see, he crosses his legs, lights his 
pipe, and enjoys his keff. He puts his 
soul and body to sleep, and dreams on for 
a week until it is time to start. Now, 
rather than spend a season, as many do, 
in Rome, going from post to pillar, from 
one ugly pile of stucco to another, we 
take a Mohammedan eff, 
rest of our time conjuring 
up gorgeous dreams of what we had seen. 

‘Thanks to the Empress of Russia, we 
saw the two grandest sights of Rome to 
the greatest advantage. On Monday St. 
Peter’s was illuminated from the pave- 
ment to the cross. The night was dark 
and mild, and the lamps, suspended four 
hundred and thirty feet in the air, were 
not once put out by the wind. As the 
bell struck nine the torches were suddenly 
lighted all round the roof, and it seemed 
as if the great pile was on fire, while the 
bells ringing a peal seemed like alarm 
bells rung ata fire. It was difficult to get 
the impression out of the mind that St. 
Peter’s was on fire, and we awoke next 
morning almost inclined to ask had the 
whole pile been burnt down in the night. 

We did not see the Coliseum by moon- 
light, so we are saved a description of 
what is the common stock of all travelers 


would at once 
and spend the 
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to Rome; we saw it instead by torch- 
light. At nine o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing, at the discharge of a rocket, the whole 
circumference of the Coliseum broke out 
in a blaze of light. Bengal lights, set be- 
hind every arch, sent out a glare of light 
which, for a few minutes, was as bright 
as day. Then thick columns of smoke 
rolled up, covering the great amphitheater 
as if with a curtain, like the awning 
which once stretched across it in the days 
of its glory. Then as the lights turned 
red, it seemed as if some great conflagra- 
tion had happened in the city, and the 
crowds that elbowed their way out as the 
empress drove off, seemed to be flying for 
their lives, with the cry of fire in their 
ears. The outside was then illuminated 
in the same way as the inside, Each 
story of arches could be distinctly count- 
ed, the plants that grew in the crevices 
of the walls, and even the marble slab in- 
serted here and there in the brick surface, 
with the name of the pontiff who had re- 
stored the Coliseum, could be distinctly 
read. It was a glorious sight. Artificial 
lights set off best the works of man, as 
God’s two great lights alone can the works 
of God. A mountain by torch-light is ri- 
diculous; the torches are seen, not the 
mountain ; but the Coliseum by torch-light 
was effective; the building was not too 
vast for the illuminating power. By night, 
too, the great works of nature are hid 
from view; the distant mountains do not 
drag down our mole-hills of brick and stone, 
or our torches pale their ineffectual fires 
before the eye of day. We yield to the 
graceful delusion, and think for a moment 
there is nothing grander than man, or 
more surprising than his works. But 
Bengal lights soon go out, and sober rea- 
son resumes her sway. We turn our 
steps homeward, and next day laugh at 
our own childishness. 

We had engaged a vetturino to start 
with us after the illumination to Civita 
Vecchia, to catch the steamer for Leghorn 
next day. So atten P. M. we made our 
way through crowds of Romans who had 
turned out, like ourselves, to see the fire- 
works, to the office of the pope’s privi- 
leged diligences, where our slow-coach 
stood with three lazy black horses har- 
nessed to it, to crawl all night over the 
road from Rome to Civita Vecchia. 

We threaded the narrow streets again 
| in darkness; again crossed the Ponte St. 
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Angelo, and again passed the barrier as 
we had entered it seven nights before, and 
stole away up the hills, and out of sight 
of the lamps of Rome. 


een 


DOGS BEFORE MEN. 

A T the old feasts of Isis, when men 
A walked in grand procession, dogs 
walked first, and it was not unnatural that 
they should be received as household dei- 
ties, who were set up by the priests as 
symbols of the supreme power, watching 
over people in their homes and driving 
evil from their thresholds. For a like rea- 
son the ancient Romans dressed the im- 
ages of their Lares, or household gods, in 
dog-skin. In the present day even the 
very smallest dogs are to be found cher- 
ished as household deities. 

Gunar, a Swedish tyrant, once upon a 
time, to inflict shame on, his subjects, set 
a dog over them to be their king, and gave 
the dog bad ministers, in order that the 
public might be well plagued in his name. 
It also happened that when the people of 
Drontheim. had slain the son of Oisten, 
Prince of Upland, Oisten bade them choose 
whether they would have for their king 
his slave Taxe, or his dog Saer. The 
Drontheimers chose to be ruled by Saer 
the First, because they hoped to make a 
good dog of him, and to enjoy much lib- 


erty under his chain. Saer had not long 
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been seated on the throne before he was | 


enchanted by his subjects, and became the | 


wisest monarch of his time, having, it is 
recorded, as much wisdom as three sages. 
He to talk, in 


three words of a sentence, barking two 


also became able every 
and speaking one, very distinctly. 

This story ought not to be doubted. 
For was not the famous shepherd’s dog, 
of Weissentels, taught by a boy who 
pinched his throat and put fingers into his 
mouth until he had learned to speak words 
like aman, and did not an Austrian travel 
through Holland in the year 1718, who 
could say his, or rather our, alphabet, 
except only the letters, L, M,N? 
Drechsler on the Speech of Brutes. 


Read 


Among the old Franks, Suabians, and 
Saxons, a dog was held in small esteem ; 
nevertheless, and, indeed, for that cause, 
he was not seldom set over the highest 
nobles of the land. If a great dignitary 
had, by broken faith, disturbed peace 
the realm, a dog was put upon his shoul- 








ders, by the emperor. ‘To carry a dog for 
a certain distance was, in the time of 
Otto the First, and after it, one of the se- 
verest punishments inflicted on unruly 
princes. Nobles of lower rank carried, 
instead of the dog, a chair; peasants, a 
plow-wheel. 

Emperor Frederic Barbarossa went to 
be crowned by the Pope in Italy ; and, 
when upon his way, found that there was 
murderous strife between Hermann, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Archbishop 
Arnold of Mayence, By this quarrel the 
banks of the Rhine were stained with 
much blood. After his return, therefore, 
Barbarossa called a Diet at Worms, be- 
fore which he cited both the disputants. 
They appeared, each expecting that his 
adversary was to be discomfited. The 
emperor, having heard the case, ordered 
the Count Palatine and ten counts, his al- 
lies, to march over the border, each with 
a dog upon his back; the other nobles 
concerned in the quarrel were to take the 
same march of a German mile, carrying 
stools, and the peasantry to go after with 
plow-wheels. Theclergy were condemned 
to suffer a like punishment ; but, saving 
their reverence, it was allowed to be per- 
formed for them by proxy. Soon after 
the year twelve hundred, Gerhard, a lord 
in Querfurt, had, with other nobles, fallen 
upon a pious man, Deacon of Magdeburg 
cathedral, as he journeyed on the high- 
way, and deprived him of his eyes. Em- 
peror Philip fined this Gerhard very heav- 
ily, and made him walk at the head of’five 


| hundred of his knights from the spot on 
| which the outrage was committed to the 


gate of Magdeburg cathedral, each man 


| with a dog upon his shoulders. 


he ancient Persians symbolized Or- 


| mazd, their god, in the form of a dog; for, 


to a nomad race, there is no animal so 
dear, no type of a Divine watchfulness so 
true, as the protector of the herd. A 
thousand lashes was the punishment for 
maiming any able dog, and it was capital 
offense to kill one. 
dying men was said to comfort them with 


The sight of a dog by 


| bodings of the conquest of all evil and of 


In |; 


their immortal peace. In later times the 
Persians held it to be a good token for the 
dead if a dog approached the corpse and 
ate from between the lips a bit of bread 
that had been placed there ; 
dog would approach the body, that was 


but, if no 


held to be a sign of evil for the soul. 
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SPRING. 


Tur snow has left the cottage-top ; 


The thatch-moss grows in brighter green; 


And eaves in quick succession drop, 
Where grinning icicles have been, 

Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 
In tubs set by the cottage-door ; 

While ducks and geese, with happy joys, 
Plunge in the yard-pond brimming o’er. 


The sun peeps through the window-pane, 
Which children mark with laughing eye, 
And in the wet streets steal again, 
To tell each other Spring is nigh. 
Then as young Hope the past re calls, 
In playing groups they often draw, 
To build beside the sunny walls 


Their spring-time huts of sticks or straw. 


And oft in pleasure’s dream they hie 
Round homesteads by the village side 
Seratching the hedge-row mosses by, 
Where painted pooty shells abide ; 
Mistaking oft the ivy spray 


’ 


For leaves that come with budding spring, 
And wondering, in their search for play, 
Why birds delay to build and sing. 


The mavis thrusl, with wild delight, 
Upon the orchard’s dripping tree 

Mutters, to see the day so bright, 
Fragments of young Hope’s poesy ; 


Vou. XII.—19 


And dame oft stops her buzzing wheel, 
‘Yo hear the robin’s note once more, 

Who tootles while he pecks his meal 
From sweet-briar hips beside the door. 


A VISIT TO WYOMING MONUMENT. 


FEW weeks since, while on my way 


[\. home from the coal-regions of central 


Pennsylvania, I left the Wyoming dépot 


to view the ground where the celebrated 
battle of Wyoming was fought. It was 
with peculiar feelings that 1 approached 
the monument erected to commemorate 
that interesting incident in our Revolu- 
tionary struggle. While there is nothing 
very picturesque in the granite pile before 
yeu, it refers one back to the time when 
this beautiful valley, where nature comes 
forth in all her loveliness to cheer the 
weary traveler, was running with human 
gore; when a combined British Tory and 
Indian force was slaughtering our patri- 
otic countrymen, spreading devastation 
and waste on all sides. 
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In view of the courage of those who 
fought against thrice their own numbers 
with valor that deserved success, I thought 
if I could take any part to commemorate 
their bravery, by taking a sketch of the 
monument for publication, I would do it 
with all willingness. 

It is of granite, sixty-three feet high, 
with a door on the side from the public 
road, and with marble slabs in the other 
three sides, with the following inscription : 

“Near this spot was fought, on the afternoon 
of the third of July, 1778, the Battle of Wyo- 
ming, in which a small! band of patriotic Amer- 
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icans, chiefly the undisciplined, the youthful, 
and the aged, spared from inefficiency by the 
distant ranks of the republic, led by Colonel 
Zebulon Butler and Colonel Nathan Dennison, 
with a courage that deserved success, fearlessly 
met and bravely fought a combined British 
Tory and Indian force of thrice their number. 
Numerical superiority alone gave success to the 
invader, and wide-spread havoc, desolation, and 
ruin, marked his savage and bloody footsteps 
through the valley. 

“This monument, commemorative of these 


events, and in memory of the actors in them, 
has been erected over the bones of the slain 
by their descendants and others, who grate- 
fully appreciated the services and sacrifices of 
their patriotic ancestors.” 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


Upon the slabs placed in the right and | 
.eft sides were the names of the slain, of 
which there were two officers, ten cap- 
tains, ten lieutenants, and six ensigns. I 
did not count the number of privates, for 
the shrill sound of the whistle was borne | 
to me by the gentle zephyrs, announcing 
that the train was approaching ; so I left 
in haste, arrived at the dépdt in time to 
get comfortably seated, and was swiftly 
borne from the beautiful valley of Wy- 


oming, 


“+r. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


ABKAHAM, THE FATILER OF THE FAITHFUL. 


T is said of Abraham, in the epistle to 
the Romans, that he believed God, and | 
it, that is, his belief, was counted unto him 


for righteousness. The apostle quotes 


from the book of Genesis, thereby evine- 


ing not only that the New Testament | 
teaching is the same as that of the Old, | 
but that the cardinal doctrine of salvation 


by faith was no novelty even in the time | 
of Moses. J//e tells us, not that Abra- | 
ham merited anything by his obedience, | 
by his diligence, or even by his love, but 
that he 
counted to him for righteousness. 

To a delineation of his character and | 


believed, and that his belief was 


to his personal history the sacred writer 


devotes more space than he has occupied 


with all who preceded him; and, through- 
out th 
to his faith his 
stvled the father of the 
friend of God. 

(Abraham was by birth a Chaldean, but | 
the precise location of Ur, his birthplace, | 
It is supposed to have been } 
a district which lies above the conflu- 
of the 
which afterward became the seat of the 
The inhab- 
itants were idolaters, and worshiped the 
To these Chaldean star- 


Bible, frequent reference is made 
He is | 


faithful and the | 


and obedience. 


is unknown. 
in 
ence Tigris and the Euphrates, 


great Babylonian monarchy. 


stars of heaven. 
gazers is traced the origin of astronomical 
science, and among them Sabianism, or the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, and oth- 
er idolatries, had already greatly perverted 
the simple forms of the patriarchal religion, 


and obscured the great design of its typ- 
It is probable that Abra- 
ham, in the early part of his life, was 
himself an idolater, for although that fact 
is not distinctly stated, it is said that his 
fathers served other gods. 


ical ceremonies. 
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He is first introduced to us when he had 
already reached his seventy - filth year, 


| and of his early life and‘ of his con- 


version to the true religion we have no 
account upon which any dependence can 
be placed. The Jews fill up this space in 
the life of their great progenitor with 
One of these, 
accounting for his conversion, I shall here 


many ingenious fictions. 


subjoin as a specimen of their tradi- 
tions : 

As Abraham was walking by night from 
the grotto where he was born to the eity 
of Babylon, so runs the story, he gazed 
on the stars of heaven, and among them 
on the beautiful planet Venus. Behold, 
said he within himself, the God and Lord 
of the universe. But the star set and dis- 
appeared, and Abraham felt that the Lord 
of the universe could not thus be liable 
to change. Shortly after, he beheld the 
moon at the full. Lo, he the 
Divine Creator, the manifest Deity! but 
the moon sunk the horizon, and 
Abraham made the same reflection as at 
the setting of the evening star. All the 
rest of the night he passed in profound 
rumination ; at sunrise he stood before the 


cried, 


below 


gates of Babylon, and saw the whole peo- 
ple prostrate in adoration before the great 
luminary of day. Wondrous orb, he ex- 
claimed, thou surely art the Creator and 
Ruler of all nature! but thou, too, hastest, 
like the rest, to thy setting! 
art thou my Creator, my 
God. 

While Abraham dwelt in Ur, the sacred 
writer tells us that the God of glory ap- 


neither then 


Lord, or my 


peared to him,in what manner we are not 
informed, but certainly in a way that was 
satisfactory to Abraham, and said unto 
him, Get thee out from thy country and 
from thy kindred, and go into the land 
which I shall show thee. In unhesitating 
obedience Abraham went out, not know- 
ing whither he went. He was accompa- 
nied by his wife Sarah, Terah his father, 
his brother Nahor, and Lot, his nephew, 
a circumstance which seems to indicate 
that they also had abandoned idolatry, and 
were now worshipers of the true God 
They pitched their tents, at first, in Ha- 
ran or Charran, in Mesopotamia, an ex- 
tensive tract of country, so called from its 
lying between the great rivers, the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris, and after remaining 
there a few years his father Terah died, at 
the age of two hundred and five years 
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Soon after this God again appeared to 
Abraham, and annexed to the command for 
his farther removal the promise that he 
should become the father of a great na- 
tion, and that in him should all the families 
of the earth be blessed. ‘That the latter 
part of this declaration had reference to 


the Messiah, the promised seed of the | 


woman, there ean be no doubt. Your 
father Abraham, said Jesus to the Jews, 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and 
was glad. How did he see the day of 
Christ? I answer, he saw it by faith in 
fiod’s promise; he saw it, indeed, afar 
off as respects time, but, believing in the 
word of Je hovah, he was enabled to roil 
back the curtain of the future, and to re- 
jvice in things to come as though they 
were already present. 

In obedienee to this second eall, Abra- 
ham departed with his wife and nephew 
into Palestine, then inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Ham, and called Canaan 
Into thy seed, savs the Almighty, will I 
give this land, and there, as in every other 
place where Abraham sojourned, he built 
an altar unto the Lord ; that is, he avowed 
publicly his belief in the true God. He 
did this in the midst of idolatry and super- 
stition, and is in this respect an exemplar 
of the wise man’s injunction, In all thy 
ways acknowledge God, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths. It is comparatively an 
easy matter to appear religious in the 
presence ot those who fear God, but, alas! 
how many act as if ashamed of their pro- 
fession, ashamed of their Redeemer when 
thrown into the company of the scorner 
and the skeptic. 

While dwelling in Canaan Abraham’s 
faith was put to a severe test. ‘The first 
famine of which history gives any ac- 
count occurred in that land so renowned 
for its remarkable fertility; a famine 
sent by Heaven as a punishment for the 
wickedness of the inhabitants ; as says the 
Psalmist. He turneth rivers into a wilder- 
ness, and the water springs into dry 
rround; a fruitful land into barrenness, 
for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein. It was, says Moses, a grievous 
famine ; and a less lively faith than Abra- 
ham’s would have been staggered at this 
unexpected event, and driven him back to 
his native land, 

During the prevalence of this famine 
Abraham retired with his possessions, for 


a season, into Egypt; and while there, 





knowing the dissolute character of the 
Egyptians, he directed Sarah to call her- 
self his sister, which assertion, although 
literally true, she being the daughter of 
Terah by another mother, was in fact 
and reality designed to make a false 
impression, and consequently partook of 
the essence and the guilt of an untruth. 
His conduct in this respect is not, of 
course, held up for imitation; and it is 
remarkable that dy the very act he fell inte 
the danger which he had hoped thereby 
to avoid. As appears from the history, 
if he had told the whole truth in the first 
instance, he would have escaped that dan- 
ger into which both himself and his wife 
were plunged by his unmanly prevarica- 
tion. ‘The sacred writer relates the sim- 
ple fact, with its consequences, leaving us 
to deduce from it a practical lesson for 
our own guidance; that lesson is that, 
in addition to the guilt of prevarication 
in the sight of God, it is always ac- 
companied by danger more or less to all 
who indulge it. ‘l'ruth is a straight line, 
a plain path ; he who walks therein is safe, 
for Grod is there, while he who wanders 
from this path, by direct falsehood, by equiv- 
ocation, or by the suppression of essential 
facts, entangles himself in a labyrinth 
wherein he may not hope for the protec- 
tion or the blessing of the Almighty. In- 
deed, to leave out of the question the 
retributions of eternity; to say nothing 
even of peace of conscience, or the appro- 
bation of God, the plain truth is always 
most easy, most safe, most honorable.” 
Soon after the famine to which we have 
adverted Abraham returned to Canaan, 
where he again seeks and obtains the fa- 
vor of God. He pitches his tent at Bethel, 
a city at that time called Luz, which word 
signifies an almond. It was so ealled, 
probably, from the number of almond-trees 
which grew in those parts. We shall see 
hereafter why the name was changed to 
Sethe And there, says the sacred writer, 
where he had built an altar at first, he again 
calls upon the name of the Lord. Himself 
and 4iis ne phe w Lot, for they still continued 
together, being blessed in their temporal af- 
fairs, and having become rich in the pos- 
session of flocks and herds a quarrel arose 
between their respective herdsmen. In 
this matter the character of Abraham ap- 
pears in an amiable and instructive light. 
Let there, says he, be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between 














my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we 
brethren. We brethren! <A 
touching remark, full of benignity and 
kindness, and giving one of the very best 
arguments against contention and strife. 


are are 


How would peace and harmony be pro- 
moted in the world, and especially in the 
Chuych and in the family circle, by a re- 
currence, on the first buddings of alienated 
affection, to the simple truth, We are 
brethren; brethren, if not because seated 
around the same domestic fireside, still 
brethren because children of one common 
Fatherand destined for one common home. 
Let there, therefore, be no strife between 
us. It is one of the strange anomalies of 
human nature, too, that just in proportion 
to the nearness of the contending parties 
the the 
endurance of their animosity. A lawsuit 


is the strength, bitterness, and 
between children of the same parents is 
frequently protracted until there is nothing 
lett for either ; a family quarrel is proverb- 
ial not less for its folly than its severity ; 
and when contention is fairly started among 
those who are united in Church fellowship, 
who have pledged themselves at the same 
altar to love each other with pure hearts 
fervently, it becomes very often a raging 
that 
Kxamples are abundant both in our own 


fire many waters cannot quench. 
experience and on the page of history. I 
need not, therefore, dwell upon them, but 
would, if possible, so fix upon your minds 
the matter, 
that it may prove a ruling principle in all 
after life. 
thee and thy brother, thy fellow-disciple, 


conduct of Abraham in this 


Let there be no strife between 
or thy fellow-man, but as far as heth in 


But 


be 


thee, live peaceably with a@dl men. 

shall 
obliged to yield sometimes, even when I 
Very likely. 
It is better, far better, in any supposable 


this will require sacrifices; I 
know that | am in the right. 


case, to suffer wrong than to do wrong, 
and patient endurance is godlike. Mark 
the Instead 
of contesting the point with his nephew, 


here conduct of Abraham. 
or even of inquiring into the merits of the 
quarrel between their respective herds- 
men, he proposes an amicable separation, 
and he does this in a manner that exhibits 
in a pleasing light his humility, his mod- 
Behold, 
says he, the land is all before thee; take 
if thou wilt take the left 
hand, I will take the right; or if thou de- 
part to the right hand, then I will go to 


eration, and his love of peace. 


thy choice ; 
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the left. Abraham was the older man. 
On that ground, if on no other, he might 
have assumed the right to choose for him- 
self first. If one must yield, the common 
courtesies of life would have said it ought 
But the 
cheice was offered to Lot, and he took it. 
He lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan that it was well watered 
everywhere, even as the garden of the 


to be the nephew, the younger. 


Lord ; and Lot chose all the plain of Jor- 


| dan; and he journeyed east, and they sep- 


arated themselves the one from the other. 


Soon after this event we are introduced 
to Abraham in a new character—as a man 
Intelligence is brought to him that 
by a confederacy of the petty kings of the 
Muphrates and the adjoining countries Lot 


of war. 


and his family have been taken prisoners, 


and carried into captivity. With great 


| promptness he summons together his nu- 


merous attendants, and we behold, says 
Hunter, the good old man exchanging his 
shepherd’s crook for the warrior’s spear, 


| and rushing with all the ardor and impetu- 


osity of youth upon the insolent oppressor. 
In this important and interesting transac- 


| tion we know not which most to admire, 





| cess. 


the strong natural affection which prompted 
him to fly to the rescue of his nephew ; his 
honest indignation at violence and wrong ; 
the skill with which he planned his enter- 
prise ; the boldness with which he executed 
it; the moderation with which he exercised 
his victory; or his disinterestedness in 
declining any share of the fruits of it for 
himself. Taken all together, they consti- 
tute unequivocal and brilliant proof of a 
mind truly noble and dignified. This is 
the same man, who, for the sake of peace 
with a brother, gave up a just claim to a 
junior and inferior, who now, in the cause 
of the oppressed and the injured, is not 
afraid to attack a numerous host, headed 
by princes and flushed with victory. With 
whom, then, asks a celebrated writer, does 
Surely with 
the humble and condescending. 


true magnanimity reside ? 
The man 
who has subdued his own spirit is invinci- 
Behold in this the nature and the 
foundation of true courage. It is not to 
make light of life; it is not to rush like 
the horse into the battle. It is to fear 
God; it is to be calm and composed in 


ble. 


danger ; it is to possess hope beyond the 
grave ; it is to be superior to the pride, and 
incapable of the insulting triumph of suc- 
See, too, how the kindred graces 
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and virtues delight to reside in unity and 
harmony in the bosom of a good man! Is 
Is he 


Then meek and condescending ; 


aman pious? ‘Then he is humble. 
humble 2 
then bold, then just, then generous, then 
merciful. ‘The good man is aptly com- 
pared by the sacred writers to a tree, a 
tree which beareth fruit, and this fruit 
hangs in clusters, never solitary and alone. 

The King of Sodom said unto Abratam, 
Give me the persons, and take the goods 
to thyself; evidently intending that Abra- 
ham should thus be repaid for his toil and 
But Abraham replied, 1 have 


lifted up my hand unto the Lord, ‘he most 


his success. 


high God, the possessor of heaven and 
earth, that I will not take from a thread 
even to a shoe latchet, and that I will not 
take that is lest 
shouldst say, | have made Abraham rich. 
It was on his return from this exploit that 


anything thine, thou 


Abraham was met by one of high dignity, 


yet of a mysterious character. He is 
called Melchizedee, and united in his own 
person the offices of priest and king. He 


was King of Salem, supposed by some to 
have been the same city which was after- 
ward called Jerusalem, and a priest of the 
high God. 
that even among the 


most By this it would seem 
idolaters of that age 
there were those who retained the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and who worshiped 
Into the 


man’s character | 


Jehovah. mysteries which sur- 


round this enter not. 
That he was a type of Christ, who is our 
high 


creat priest, and king of Salem, or 
king of peace, as the word Salem literally 
means, is the general opinion founded on 
the express declaration of the apostle. 
Jesus, says he, made a priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedee ; and in this he 
appears to have merely quoted from the 
the 


The Lord hath sworn and will not repent. 


prophetic declaration of psalmist : 
Thou art a priest forever, after the ordei 
of Melchizedee. The 

informs us that on this oceasion he 


forth to 


Scripture narrative 
came 


congratulate Abraham on_ his 


success ; that they interchanged mutual 


acts of courtesy and kindness Melechize- 


dee brought him refreshments of bread 


and wine, and, as a priest, pronounced up- 


on the P itriarch the benedict on of his God. 
In return, Abraham acknowledged in him 


the authority of Jehovah; and, as a token 


of gratitude for his success, and an 
knowledgment that he owed his all to God, 


he gave tithes of everything to Melchizedec. 


ac- 
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after this we introduced to 
another transaction which shows in a strik- 


Soon are 
ing light the intimacy subsisting between 
He had Jeft, as we 
have seen, his native land, under a special 


Abraham and his God. 


promise that God would multiply his de- 
scendants as the stars of heaven, and that 
in him should all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. Years had elapsed since the giv- 
ing of that promise ; it was yet unfulfilled, 
and to all human appearance not likely to 
be fulfilled. And Abraham had ventured 
to question the Lord. Sceing, said he, | 
am childless, and a stranger, Eliezer of 
Damascus is likely to be my heir; what 
wilt thou give unto me, or how shall thy 
be fulfilled? In reply to this in- 
quiry the word of the Lord, it is said, ap- 


promise 


peared unto him in a vision by night, and 
said, Fear not, Abraham, I am thy shield 
and thy exceeding great reward; and he 
forth 
toward heaven, and ¢e/l the stars, if thou 


brought him and said, Look now 


be able to number them; and he said unto 
Who 
that thus appeared to the patriarch, and 
Who 


is, his 


him, So shall thy seed be. was tt 
in this language 2 
shield, that 
protector and defense, and his exceeding 


addressed him 


declared himself his 
great reward? or, as the Hebrew might 
have been rendered, his superlatively mul- 
Mose Ss] 
word of the Lord who thus appeared and 
In the New 
ment, and especially in John’s Gospel, we 


tiplied reward 2 it was the 


says 


made these promises. Testa- 
have the full explanation of this term. 
We are told there, that the word was God, 
and that the And 
these assertions, takgn in connection with 


word was made flesh. 


the passage before us, at once attest Abra- 
ham’s acquaintance with the promised 
Messiah, and the supreme divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

It was the word of the Lord that ap- 
it was the word that 
it was the word to whom 


peared to Abraham ; 
was made flesh: 
Abraham add 


preme adoration, calling him Lord God 


ressed the language of su- 
and, finally, it was in this same Lord that 


it is said Abraham believed, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness. 

Having arrived at this period of our 
narrative, let us pause and dwell a moment 
on the plan of salvation by faith, now ex- 
plicitly declared and revealed with still 
increasing clearness as the Sun of right- 
eousness arose higher and higher in the 


moral heavens; and at length reached its 

















meridian glory, when thtre was a voice 
heard upon our 
the resurrection 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live, and whosoever liveth and de- 
lieveth in me shall never die. And what 
was Abraham’s faith that was counted to 
An answer to 
that has 


him for righteousness ? 
this question will settle another 
given rise to much controversy, 
plexed some minds which were 
seeking after truth, namely, What is it to 
believe in Christ? Let us review for a 
inoment the history of the father of the 
faithful. When he was called to go forth 
from the home of his fathers, he knew not 
whither he was going; whether his con- 
dition would be bettered by the exchange 
or not; whether he should meet 
friends or Why, then, did he 
I answer, first, because he had satis- 


enemies. 
go? 
factory evidence that God called him; 
and, secondly, because he had confidence 
in the ability and the willingness of God 
to perform his promise. 
character of Jehovah gave him a tranquil 
assurance that He would do all things well. 
This was the faith of Abraham. 
he of its existence? | 


give evidence 


His view of the | 


COPIES FROM MODERN PAINTINGS. 





| fidelity and the grace by which copies may 


earth proclaiming, I am | 
and the life; he that de- | 


and per- 
honestly | 


be made from the best modern paintings, 
and their beauties, in every particular, 
save that of color, presented to our read- 
ers. For of the selections from 
which our artist makes his selections we 
are indebted to a London publication bear- 
ing our own name, THe NationaL MaGa- 
ZINE, but our junior by five or six years. 
Our first copy is from a painting by J. 
Archer, on a subject which just now ap- 
peals with peculiar force to the people of 
England ; a subject, indeed, always calcu- 


most 


| lated to awaken thrilling emotions among 


with | 


all people, for of wars and rumors of wars 
the world is full. Intime of war! What 
doleful words ; how significant they are 
of suffering, endurance, terror, and death ; 
how suggestive of sorrow, bitterness, dis- 
appointment, and anger! Hearing them, 
we must always think of a long track of 
agony and grief left behind, as after the 
passage of a fiery flood, coming as it were 


| to clear a sullen and overladen atmosphere 


| 


How did | 


. ‘ | 
answer, in the only way in which it was | 


possible to give this evidence, by obeying 
God. 
we are sinners, condemned by the law of 


Let us apply the case to ourselves : 


God, unhappy now, and likely to be un- 
happy forever. Unto us there is a voice 
that calls: Come unto me, and | will give 
Who is it thatealls? Itis the 


voice of the blessed Jesus, the sane voice 


you rest. 


which Abraham heard in the plains of 
Chaldea. 
Not to forsake our homes, to bid adieu to 
our native land, but to surrender ourselves 
into his hands, to give ourselves up entire- 
ly to him, and to consent to be saved by him 
And this is faith—that 
faith which will be counted to ws for right- 


in his own way. 


eousness, when we give evidence of its 


What does he require of us? | 


with a terrible purification and a burning 
relief. But most of us heed few of these 
things, rather regarding the pomp, the 
splendor, the glorious valor and victorious 
fortitude which accompany and character- 
ize them, than giving heed to the low, still 
voices of bereaved ones at home; nor do 
we regard the sad following of all these 
superhuman triumphs, when men, recover- 
ing from wounds, lead lives of dull languor, 
passing through an existence weakened 
and exhausted by suffering, and sink with 
mournful gladness to an early grave. 

The scene before us is a glimpse into a 
household at home, when the rumors of 
and tales from distant battle-fields 
darken the homestead like flying winter 
clouds, beneath whose chilling gloom the 
flocks shudderingly huddle together. The 
painting suggests to us that the elder lady, 
into whose hands @ letter from some be- 


war 


| loved son (probably the husband of the 


existence in the only way in which that | 


evidence can be given. 
COPIES FROM MODEKN PAINTINGS. 
MHE of 


reached a high degree of perfection. 


art engraving on wood has 


ample testimony to the fact, and still the 
motto of the artist is Excelsior. In the 
present volume we propose to exhibit the 


younger, and father of the child before us) 
has fallen, conveying news of wounds or 
defeat, approaches the wife, and painfully 


| hesitates to communicate the evil tidings. 


With faltering steps she has come down 
the long garden-paths, through the gather- 
ing gloom of the evening—gloom darkly 


| in unison with her feelings—to the arbor 
Previous numbers of this magazine bear 


where are the young wife and child of 
him whose misfortune has to be made 
known ; a misfortune greater, perhaps, to 
them than to him. ‘The child neglects its 
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toys to ask about that distant parent, 
whose portrait the mother holds in her 
hand. They appear unconscious of the 


approach of the beloved messenger of evil, | 


her steps falling lightly on the path—more 
lightly than will the sorrow fall upon their 
hearts. Such is the subject. 

Mr. Archer has contrived to invest the 
whole of his work with a most appropri- 
ate feeling of melancholy poetry, thereby 
showing how deeply he has entered into 
the subject, becoming so penetrated with 
it as to present us with all its sadness and 
prescient gloom. ‘The shadow of sorrow 
seems upon the picture, and the melan- 
choly luster of the twilight sky deepens 
and suggests the pathos of its subject ; the 
heavy autumn leaves had fallen, and strew 
the grass in multitudes ; the flaky bark of 
the pine breaks from its hold, and the lus- 
trous white birch-stem seems half-ghastly 
in the evening light; behind, the heavy 
masses of foliage swing sadly in the wind. 

In direct contrast with all this is the 
bright, confident expression of the child’s 
face—confident with the joyous thought- 
lessness of infancy, which, without antici- 
pation of evil, goes on gayly as through a 
path in a garden of flowers. 

This picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the present year, and attract- 
ed very much attention to those qualities 
which we have endeavored to point out. 


_ ree a eee 
THE DESERT OF SINAL 
TPE Desert of Sinai is commonly un- 
derstood as embracing the triangle 
formed ‘by the Gulf of Suez on the west, 
and the Gulf of Akabah on the east—the 
two limbs of the maritime fork, known in 
ancient as well as modern times by the 
name of the Red Sea. If the region be- 
tween the Euphrates took the name of 
Mesopotamia from its position; if the sea 
between Europe and Africa is called the 
Mediterranean from its boundaries ; the 
Sinaitic Desert, were it large enough to 
take so dignified a name, might be desig- 
nated the Mesoceanic Highlands of Arabia. 
But, perhaps, * the Sinaitic Peninsula” is 
sufficient for it; unless, from its curious 
resemblance to the Pyramids of Egypt, it 
may be called the desert or Arabian Pyra- 
inid, having as its apex the Ras Moham- 
med, and its base the mountains and desert 
of El-Tih. Though the vast tract be- 
tween these two seas is properly one great 
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region of barrenness and unpeopled deso- 


| lation, extending from the promontory 


above named to the southern slgpes of 
Palestine, yet it has, from the earliest 
times, been subdivided into smaller deserts, 
each with its own district name. From 


| the southwestern border of Palestine to 


the Gulf of Suez, and beyond it a little, it 
was called the wilderness of Shur; then 


| came the wilderness of Sin; then the wil- 


derness of Sinaz; then, turning north by 
the Gulf of Akabah, came the different 
deserts of Paran, Zin, and Kadesh, while 
in the center lay the desert of Beersheba. 
All these names have perished ; but others 
have come in their place, and in several 
cases the new names have not altered the 
old limits of the provinces.- The Terddin, 
the Tawarah, the Tiyahah,. the Hawadt, 
the Sawalihah, the Aleikdt, are the des- 
ignations of the desert tribes, taken from 
the names of the districts .which they 
specially haunt. For though they are 


| thorough nomads, they have their own 


independent domains, ruled by separate 
sheikhs. ‘That domain may be small and 
barren—the poorest that ever owned a 
ruler; yet it is their birth-place and their 
burying-place. ‘Though wanderers over a 
hundred hills, they count this their home. 
Here they were born; here they have 
known what life’s affections are; here 


they hope to die and be buried. 


It is of some importance to get a correct 
general view of the desert in some of its 
broader features ; and it is worth while to 
correct one or two false, or at least one- 
sided ideas, in common currency regarding 
it. ew take the trouble to inquire what 
the desert really is. They are content to 
think of it merely as a sand-waste, a re- 
gion of waterless desolation. 

The desert is not one vast level area, 
stretching over an immense region, like a 
yellow sea, in unrelieved, unbroken monot- 
ony of plain. It not merely swells and 
undulates, but it heaves into wide table- 
lands, nay, bursts up in all directions into 
the magnificence of cliff, and ridge, and 
mountain. Though none of its hills reach 
the nobility either of Libanus er Anti- 
Libanus, yet they have a fierce grandeur 
peculiarly their own ; and the eight thou- 
sand feet of Jabel Katherin fall but little 
short of the ten thousand feet of Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh. There is far more of the mountain 
than of the plain in the desert ; and for one 
broad plain or strath, such as Debbet Ram- 
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leh, there are at least a hundred hills, | 


most of them truly Alpine. ‘The hills of 
the A fgican waste are low and rounded, 
but those of the Sinaitic highlands exhibit 
some of the grandest specimens of mount- 
ain scenery which earth contains. 
The desert is not a region 
scorching calm, without a breeze or a 
tempest. Even at noon, and in the heart 
of some valley, there comes a quiet breeze ; 
not certainly ‘“ stealing and giving odors,” 
as in the Shuabra gardens or the vale of 
Nablus, but still bringing coolness to the 
hot air and the parched Arab, as it passes 
on its way. ‘The storm, too, wakes up 
and tries its strength against the sharp 
peaks of El-Benat, or rushes through 
Nukb- Howai, “ the pass of the winds,” or 
loses itself in the mountain network of 
Esh-Shubetkeh ; and while, in the plain 


of mere 


below, the sand-drift is pouring along, like 
yellow hail, the snow-blast is sweeping 
over the hill-top, and reminds the traveler 
of Skiddaw, or Schreck-Horn, or Snee- 
Hatten. Yet the sand-storms of the penin- 
sula, though they make the camels halt 
and the 
stop his ears and eyes, are not destructive 
like those of Eastern Arabia or Africa. 
The sand is not fine enough to admit of 
its being raised by the blast in sufficient 


Arabs cower, and the traveler 


quantities at a time to overwhelm its vic- 
A whirlwind in the Ghor of the 
Jordan would be a more unpleasant as- 
sailant than any tempest that ever brushed 
along the white bluffs of Et-Tih, and lifted 
the clouds of sand from its base to deposit 


tims. 


them on the steeps of Jebel Wutah, or 
amid the slag-debris and scorie of Surabit. 
is no mere sand-field, or 
You find 
abundance certainly ; on the hill-slopes, in 


The de sert 
series of sand-fields. sand in 
the beds of the wadys, and in the broad 
plains that intersperse in all directions 
But 


there seems to be an immense amount of 


their yellow reaches or gray stripes. 


stone and rock overspreading the land, 
extending for miles between the hills, and 
in some places hiding the sand. Some- 
found in isolated blocks, 


(a large stone, having shot down from the 


times these are 


cliffs into the valley,) as in the case of 
the 


Hajir-er-Rukkab, or Stone of the 
Rider, near the Ain Howarah ; sometimes 
they are found in level patches, the debris 
of the hills having spread itself out, and 
bedded itself in the sand or clay ; some- 


times in rugged heaps, like Highland 
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cairns, which appear at a distance like 
artificial mounds ; sometimes rolled and 
pounded, as if some iceberg had once 
passed along, grinding the rocks to frag- 
ments, and spreading them out in fields 
of stone, to be afterward sifted by the 
winds and caked together by the rain- 
floods, so as to form a smooth, broad 
highway, extending for miles, and to pre- 
sent a vast plain or area of cyclopean 
mosaic, or a stripe of tesselated pavement, 
relieving the monotony of the waste by 
breaking up into variegated stripes the 
vast tracts of gray or yellow sand. 

The peninsular desert is not a land with- 
out rain; and speaking generally of the 
East, we may say, that there seems to be 
much more rain than we usually give it 
credit for. In Upper Egypt, certainly, 
there is hardly such a thing as rain. That 
region—the region where the wondrous 
ruins of a hundred temples crowd together, 
embalmed, and so preserved by the hot, 
dry air, as effectually as their tenants are 
by spice and odors—may be ealled rain- 


less. It is wholly at the mercy of the 
Nile. Middle Egypt has more rain, though 


little to boast of. Lower Egypt has con- 
siderably more ; and in some places might 
do battle with the droughts on its own 
resources. But the desert has more than 
all Egypt together—only so regulated as 
to be useless, save for maintaining the 
thin-strewn dusky shrubs which so timidly 
sprinkle its wadys. It has its rainy sea- 
sons, during which the clouds pour down 
a deluge; but there is no such regular 
supply of water as to tell even upon its 
lowest hollows or most sheltered plains, 
save in the way of scooping out water- 
courses, or tearing up tamarisks, or cutting 
away the half gravelly, half sandy soil, 
into what the Bedouins call Jurfs, or 
abrading the more impressible parts of the 
sandstone steeps, or still more rarely help- 
ing (along with local springs, sometimes 
hot, sometimes cold) to rear up an oasis 
of palms and tarfas, such as that of Feiran, 
hard by Mount Serbal, whose praises so 
many travelers have sung, and as many 
For, by all 
accounts, it is quite a gem of desert-ver- 


more likely to sing again. 


dure, a genuine * Palmyra,” though with- 
out a city and without a queen. The rain 
meant for Egypt seems to be swept aside 
from that level region by the stormy west 
wind ; and attracted by the mountains of 
the peninsula, it turns aside and pours itself 














down in waier-spouts upon the Sinaitic 
wastes. But it comes in such rushes that 
it brings no blessing to the soil, and is so 
unequally distributed, as to time, that 
even the spring gets no refreshment from 
the winter floods ; nay, hardly can remem- 
ber that they have been. If the traveler 
is bold enough to penetrate the peninsula 
during the summer months, from April on 
to August or September, he may with cer- 
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tainty count upon rainless skies ; and he | 


may pitch his tent anywhere, even in the | 


low bed of the torrent; nor will he find a 


drier or safer place of encampment than | 


| 


. - | 
any one of the hundred tarfa-groves that | 


cover the bed of el-Arish, from the spot 


where it leaves the slopes of Et-Tih, to | 


the place where it spreads itself out over | 


the sands of Rhinocolura. But 
bent on a winter tour, or travels 
early as January or February, he 


even 
must be 


so 


on the outlook, not for showers 
but for floods. He dare not choose for 
his encampment that sandy hollow where 
the tarfa and the rittem are so invitingly 
waving ; for though it should be in Wady 
Taiybeh, “the good,” or in Wady el- 


if he is | 
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verdure of its own—fitful, coarse, and 
dingy as that may be. ‘There are few 
parts where the Bedouin may not find 
shrubs sufficient, in quantity and size, to 
feed his camel fora night. In some places, 
no doubt, the region is so absolutely waste, 
that he has to carry provision for his 
camel as well as for himself, and he pro- 
duces at night his bag of beans, as the 
drayman or cabman of our streets does his 
bag of oats for his horse upon a journey ; 
but this is rather unfrequent ; generally he 
finds a sufficiency of desert-herbage for his 
camel, and here and there (in some moister 
place) something less coarse for a small 
flock of sheep or goats. Musing over 
such passages as these: “I will plant in 
the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, 
the myrtle, and the oil-tree ; I will set in 
the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, and 


| the box-tree together,” the traveler won- 


merely, | 


Markhah, the “ Valley of Rest,” he will | 


find himself reckoning without his host. 
If the wind shift to the west during the 


night, bright as the sunset might be over 


ders at the marvelous picture thus sketch- 
ed in the unfailing word, and asks, “ Has 
this ever been?” ‘* When is all this to 
be?” ‘Totally unlike to so fair a portrait 
do the terrific features of the desert at 
present seem. What forest does he see 
anywhere here, or what stream to water 


| even the stray tree that might be planted ? 
| Is it conceivable that the savage rugged- 


: : } 
the blue of Bahr Suweis, or above the 


brow of Abu Daraj beyond, he may find 
himself, tents, turbans, baggage, provisions, 
camels, fowls, and all, hurrying down a 
swollen river, which, ere the next 
ing’s shadows have come down upon these 
sands, will have passed into the sea, or 
wholly vanished in the thirsty porous 
ground, leaving no trace of its exuberant 
flow save a few pools in the deeper hol- 


throw up the cedar or the myrtle ? 


ness of El-Amarah can smile with verdure, 
or the wild but barren bends of Esh-Sheikh 
But 


there are some spots where not only the 


| shrub struggles up out of the sand, but 


even- 


| 


lows, or a few drops ina hole of yon flat | 


stone, which the thirsty Arab or his camel 
stoops to drink up. 

Travelers tell us, too, that the desert 
is not so absolutely bare and verdureless 
as we sometimes imagine. 
indeed, speaks of a thin clothing of vege- 
tation, which is seldom withdrawn from 
the hill-sides and valleys; but the others 
do not eoneur in this, aad while not re- 
fusing to do justice to its excellences, 
think thata ‘** thin sprinkling” of vegetation 
truth a * thin 
For certainly it would seem 


would be nearer the than 
clothing.” 
that, according to our northern notions at 
least, the desert may well be called un- 


clothed, if not totally bare, 


One traveler, | 


where trees show themselves, some of 
low considerable size. 
There is the tamarisk or tarfa, with its 
thin wiry foliage ; the wide-branching aea- 
cia or seyaleh, which is the shittim-wood 
of Scripture, and the tree from which gum 
arabic exudes ; the rittem or broom, under 
the sade of which, in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, [iijah sat down in his de- 


stature, some of 


sponding weariness ; there is the fruitful 
nubk, which, with its tiny apples, feeds 
the dwellers in some richer wady till the 
date appears ; then there is the palm-tree, 
with its shaggy stem in Ghurundel, or its 
well-pruned tapering stem in Feiran, tow- 
ering above all the rest, and casting the 


| shadow of its feathery crown, in sunshine 


Yet it has | 


or moonlight, upon the passive sand. So 
scanty, however, is this forest-verdure, 
that it can hardly be said to relieve the 
brown or yellow sterility of these cheer- 
less wastes. 


Besides, everything like grass seems to 
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be wanting. No carpet of green anywhere 
spreads itself under foot, or clothes the 
rugged steeps. Even in 
oasis, where the palm-shadows cool the 
and the air seems more genial, 
birds are singing, there is no ¢er- 


some bright 


ground, 
and the 
dure on the ground, and even the common- 
The soil will 
support nothing which cannot strike its 
roots at into it. 
There is nothing beneath your feet but 


est weeds are awanting. 


least some six inches 
the monotony of the endless sand, whose 
color, unlike the “universal green,” fa- 
tigues, instead of refreshing the eye. The 
oasis is adorned, but not clothed. 

But whatever one misses in the earth 
beneath the 
heavens above you. ‘The greenness of 
earth the the 
heavens has become brighter and purer. 
The varied twinkle of flowers under your 
feet is gone; but the sparkle of the orbs 
doubled The 
flowers have folded up their blossoms, and 
hid them the hot the 
but the stars have unfolded theirs 


you, you miss nothing in 


is awanting, but blue of 


overhead has its luster. 


from air beneath 
sands ; 
all the more freely, as if the desert sky, 
with its arch of matchless azure, were the 
soil in which they can best give forth their 
The north star has come down 
feel that 
miles to the south 


brillianey. 


low in the heavens, and you 


another two hundred 
would make it drop out of sight, or only 
glimmer on the horizon; but other stars 


are ascending in the opposite horizon, and 


you feel that you gain as much as you 
lose by your southern latitude. Yet the 
brightness of sun, and moon, and stars, 
cannot make up for the want of other 
things. You miss the wreaths of village 
smoke rising from a hundred homes ; for 
which the wild blaze of Bedouin fires, 


flinging up their gleam upon the rocks, is 


no equivalent. You miss the lark’s son, 
the streamlet’s murmur, the whisper of the 
) 


woods: for which the scream of the « 


agle, 
and the torrent’s rush, and the shrill echo 
of the cliff, are no compensation. You 
miss the mighty masses of cloud that give 
such splendor to our sunsets; and for 
which the round red blaze of an Arabian 
sun, dropping down like a fiery globe, is 
no equivalent. 
In the Sinaitie latitudes, the length of 


day varies but little throughout the sea- 


sons. A little before six, when the sky 
is still darkly blue, a faint whitish glow 
steals up the east, and then strikes across 
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to the west in pale, silky purple, while the 
zenith remains untouched in its. star- 
studded blue. This is the signal that the 
night is done, and that the sun is coming 
up. In less than half an every 
mountain has taken on the golden radi- 


hour 


ance. 
down the cliffs, every five minutes alter- 


The living glory slowly creeps 


ing the hue of the mountain-sides, which 
had hitherto remained a mass of shade, till 
it reaches the mountain-base, and shoots 
It is day: 
at sunset. 


across the brightening sand. 
at So 


Swiftly the sun drops down from the 


morning 1s an end. 
flaming firmament, and in half an hour all 
is night—with only the tall cone of the 
zodiacal light to tell where the sun had 
What a blank in the beauty of the 


fairest day is this absence of twilight—the 


been. 


time when it is neither day nor night, but 
something more grateful than either! 
Seldom do travelers speak of seeing 
the face of man in their journeyings, and 
when they do see him, they think there is 
something worthy to be noted. Just once, 
perhaps, in two or three days, he meets a 
caravan on its way from Sinai to Cairo, 
or from Cairo to Sinai; or perhaps, still 
more seldom, he may meet a solitary mes- 
upon the black 
hair tent under which a family of Bedouin 
is sheltering itself from the wind, or sun, 


senger, or come camel- 


or rain. Little enough of man, and still 
less of woman, is to be met with in these 
sands. 

No village, no town of living men,.does 
he light upon. The ruins in some of the 
northern wadys, such as Ruhaibeh and Se- 
ram, remind him that there had been once 
cities here ; and those in Feiran speak of 
the six that had 
their abode in the convent or the mountain- 
But, 
save in the convents of Wady esh-Shueib, 
at the foot of Jabel Masa, or the khans at 


Nukhl or Akabah, on the line of the Haj 


road, he sees no abodes of congregated 


thousand monks once 


cell of that more southern wady. 


But what he does not see of the 
In life 
the Bedouin wander; in death they come 


men. 
living, he does see of the dead. 


together, and are thus * gathered to their 
fathers” in the spots which, for ages be- 
yond tradition, have been the tribal cem- 
eteries. Traversing the more inland parts 


of the desert, he sees not unfrequently 
groups of stones, perhaps a foot high, 
which in the distance might be mistaken 


for way-marks, or the mysterious circles 
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of olden worship ; but as he comes near, | 
he sees that the stones are generally ar- 
ranged in couplets a few feet asunder. 
The stones are unhewn and uncarved, 
without a name, a date, or line ; fragments | 
of debris from the neighboring cliff, in- 
serted sufficiently in the sand to keep 
them erect. No church, ho mosque, no 
minaret, no inclosing wall! But Moslems 
do not bury in or beside mosques. Here 
and there a saint’s wely is built for and 
used as a mosque ; for Mohammedanism, 
as well as Popery, ascribes sanctity, if 
not to dead men’s bones, at least to dead | 
men's tombs. Generally, however, Kast- 
ern graveyards are at a distance both 
from city and mosque. These Bedouin | 
tombs are, by all accounts, strangely, sadly 
attractive to the passer-by from their 
rudeness and loneliness. Here and there | 
the Arab has planted the green-leaved, | 
white-blossomed rittem, the  slenderest | 
and most graceful ef his native shrubs. | 
And this he has chosen for affection’s | 
memorial. There it stands, in its ever- 
green beauty, braving the desert sun, or | 
courting the desert breeze, above the quiet | 
dust of centuries, at once the indication 
of desert poverty, and the unobtrusive | 
expression of desert love. 

A less attra@tive sight, the traveler tells 
us, are the remains, not of the dead, but 
of the living. Wearied with a long day’s | 
sultry march, during which his only shelter | 
from the heat has been his white umbrella, 
for which he paid dear enough at Cairo, 
he comes up, about sunset, to some bright 
sandy level, such as Kl-Markah, which, | 
shaded from sun and wind, looks out upon 
the Red Sea in its blue stillness, or to| 
some quiet nook, as Wady Esh-Sheikh 
affords, looking up to the not distant Sinait- 
ic cliffs, he finds the ground covered with | 
the filthy relics of a Bedouin encampment, 
which had yesterday or last week quitted | 
the spot; half-burned shrubs, blackened 
stones, embers of extinct fires, torn san- | 


dals, shreds of old garments, fragments of | 
rope, bones of animals, with numerous in- 
dentations in all directions, where men and 
camels had been lying. Or, approaching 
some wide-branching seyaleh tree, he is 
surprised to find its branches covered with 
rags of every hue and shape, like the mast 
of a ship on some gala-day. Have the 
rags been drifted in upon the breeze, or 
has a torrent passed this way and deposit- 
ed its floating spoil upon the arresting 


branches? No. They are votive offer- 
ings of Moslem pilgrims or the Bedouin, 
hanging there as propitiatory gifts or 
thanksgiving memorials; the seyaleh or 
acacia being the only tree on which these 
memorials are found, as if it alone were 
sacred. Or he notices in the distance 
curious objects on the sand, which look 
like baskets of wicker- work, white as snow. 
On each side of the road between Cairo 


| and Suez, traversed annually by so many 
| thousands of beasts of burden ; or in that 


region of the desert where Abbas Pasha 
built his palace, on the very peak of the 
mountain that adjoins Sinai, these strange 
basket-like objects appear every mile or 
two. He goes up to them, and finds that 


| they are the skeletons of camels which the 


vulture has picked clean, and which sun 
and rain have bleached to the whiteness 
of ivory; for the camel is left to die on 
the spot when he falls down exhausted. 
No one throws a shovelful of sand upon 
him; ere his eye is closed, and life is 
gone, the vulture is there, screaming and 
tearing, till, in a few hours, only his bones 
remain, in a few weeks or months to be 


| buried in the sweeping sand-drift. 


In the desert, too, the traveler finds 
strange traditions, old and new, Moham- 
medan and Christian—traditions of love, 
cruelty, superstition, miracle—though none 
of daring deeds, true deeds for molding a 
nation’s character, such as fasten their 
stories to the rocks of home. There is 
Jebel el-Banat, the “* Hill of the Maidens,” 
where two Arab sisters, ‘‘ long, long ago,” 
in the madness of disappointed love, twisted 
their locks together, and flung themselves 
from the double peak into the rocky rav- 
ines below. ‘There is the grave of Sheikh 
Amri in the northern region, between 
Hufir and Neheyeh, where, beneath a rude 
cairn, lie the bones of a chieftain famed 
only for the blood he shed and the cruel- 
ties he inflicted ; blood and cruelty which 
still bring down on his remains the hot 


curses of each passing son of the desert. 


The silence of the desert has been fre- 
quently noted by travelers. There is no 
silence so profound anywhere, either by 
day or night. The little lizards, shooting 
like arrows from bush to bush, or from 
rock to rock, are wholly noiseless; the 
black ants burrowing everywhere in the 
sand, are unheard; the light foot of the 
gazellah amid the crags sounds not, save 
when he dashes down some stone into the 
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valley below. Even the wind, as it takes 
its way over the sands, moves along in 


silence, (as through some A®olian harp that 


has lost its strings,) having no outstanding | 


object to break the smoothness of its course 
and draw out the sounds, save when it 
rouses itself into tempest. All is silence 
—silence even at noon—silence especially 
in moonshine or starlight—silence, whose 
profoundness, when long continued, ceases 
to be soothing or solemn, and becomes ab- 
solutely painful, if not appalling 


g; oppress- 
ing the spirit with an indescribable sense 
of dreary desolation. 

Once or twice in the course of ages has 
this silence been broken. Before the days 
of Joseph or Abraham, the kings of Egypt 
had their quarries and copper-mines in 
these solitudes. At Surabit El-Khadem 
there are still the monumental inscriptions 
of the Pharaohs, as well as the relics of 
the smelting furnace. At Wady Magharah 
there are like hieroglyphical inscriptions 
on the soft sandstone, and slopes of debris 
down from the ‘‘ Magharah” or Cave, 
where once a busy Egyptian population 
stones and metals for 
At Wady Mokatteb 
a thousand rocks, the 


toiled in excavating 
King Gatcheres. 
there remain, upon 
written vestiges of the multitudes that 
must once have taken up their abode in 
that most barren of all desert valleys. 
Once again was its silence broken by 
the voices and footsteps, not of thousands, 
but of millions, when Israel, their chain 
snapped, their yoke shivered, fled from 
the oppressor. In a single day was the 
desert transformed into a populous city, 
and the voice of man and woman, of age 
and childhood, was heard amid these silent 
cliffs. 
fice, the notes of Israel’s song, went up in- 


Then the smoke of Israel’s sacra- 
to these tranquil skies. For the first time, 
the desert had a history. And what a 
history! One only of forty years indeed ; 
but one into whose brief years were crowd- 
ed events, of which each one by itself 
would constitute an era, and make a nation 
That story 
opens with ten awful plagues that left 
the oppressor desolate—plagues which the 


or a country famous forever. 


divine accuracy of Scripture language for- 
bids us to reckon less than supernatural. 
If ten battles such as Marathon had been 
fought, if ten sieges such as Troy had been 
endured, there could not have been a com- 


mencement of histery half so glorious as 
that with which Israel’s desert story began. 





| Behind them, as they leave the land of 
| their bondage, the sword of the avenger 
| flashes ; but the sea opens its green waves 
to welcome them, and then closes its depths 
over the enemies. And if the retreat of 
Xenophon’s ten thousand has of itself 
formed a history, what estimate may we 
take of that history of which the passage 
through the sea was but the opening scene ? 
The desert receives them ; the pillar-cloud 
leads the way ; the bitter water is sweet- 
ened; the manna descends; the rock be- 
comes a fountain; the old dwellers of the 
desert, the Amalekites, assail them in vain; 
Sinai is reached ; the God of Israel, amid 
thunder and brightness, gives his law; 
for forty years the people wander amid 
these rocks and valleys which we have 

been sketching. ‘Then the silence of the 
| desert was broken—broken by miracle and 
mighty deed—broken by the tread and 
voice of millions—broken as it never had 
been before, or since. For into the silence 
out of which it emerged, has that old des- 
ert returned. 


+ ——?-+s ~ 


THE WHISPER’D SLANDER. 
A wuisper awoke the air, 
A soft, light tone, and low, 
Yet barb’d with shame agd woe; 
Ah! might it only perish there, 
No further go. 


But no! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound; 
Another voice has breathed it clear. 


And so it wander’d round 

From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 

Until it reach’d a gentle heart, 

That throbb’d from all the world apart— 
And that it broke. 


It was the only heart it found, 

The only heart ’twas meant to find, 

When first its accents woke; 

It reach’d that gentle heart at last, 
And that it broke. 


Low as it seem’d to others’ ears, 

It came a thunder-crash to hers— 
That fragile girl, so fair and gay. 
"Tis said a lovely humming-bird, 
That, dreaming in a lily lay, 

Was kill’d but by the gun’s report 
Some idle boy had fired in sport ; 

So exquisitely frail its frame, 

The very sound a death-blow came, 
And thus her heart, unused to shame, 
Shined in its lily too; 

Her light and happy heart that beat 
With love and hope, so fast and sweet, 
When first that cruel word it heard 
It flutter’d like a frighten’d bird; 
Then shut its wings and sigh’d, 

And with a silent shudder died, 
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THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


HE Saint Bartholomew massacre took 
I place at Paris, in the year fifteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two. It was the prac- 
tical consequence of the hatred of the 
Papists for the members of the reformed 
religion, who desired nothing but to think 
for themselves on subjects which concern- 
ed their eternal salvation. The King of 
France and his mother were at the head 
of the conspiracy ; and the signal for the 
beginning of the bloodshed was the tolling 
of a church bell, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the royal palace. Men and 
women of the reformed religion, and their 
innocent children, were assassinated, under 
the encouragement and superintendence 
of the Church and State, in all quarters 
of Paris. ‘The chief man of the Hugue- 
nots, the famous Admiral de Coligny, suf- 
fered with the rest of the victims. He 
was officially murdered at night, in his 
own house, and his dead body was thrown 
from the window of his bed-chamber into 
the court-yard below. This atrocious 
massacre was perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity ; and was invented and direct- 
ed by men who were acquainted with the 
existence of the New Testament, and who, 
in the natural course of their studies, must 
have read the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

In those times of savage cruelty and of 
worse than pagan wickedness, there lived 
at Paris two brothers, who were Hugue- 
nots, and gentlemen of distinction in that 
day. One of the brothers bore his family 
name, and was called Monsieur de la 
Foree. ‘The other was known by the title 
of the Sieur de Caumont. 

It so happened that some time before 
the day of the massacre, M. de la Force, 
the younger of the two brothers, had 
proved himself to be a good customer and 
friend to a certain horse-dealer, of whom 
he had purchased, on various occasions, 
nine or ten horses. Strange as it may 
appear, this person, although he was a 
horse-dealer, was really a sensible, hu- 
mane, and honest man. A few hours 
before the massacre began, he happened 
to be in the neighborhood of Admiral de 
Coligny’s house, and he there saw, or 
heard, something which gave him a sus- 
picion of the murders which the Papists 
were then on the point of committing. 
He immediately thought of his kind patron 
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and customer, and determined to warn 
him in time of the imminent danger to 
which he was exposed, as a man of dis- 
tinction among the Huguenots. To do 
this, it was necessary for the horse-dealer 
to cross the Seine; M. de Ja Force living 
on that bank of the river which was oppo- 
site to the bank on which the king’s 
palace and the house of Admiral de Co- 
ligny were situated. 

The River Seine was crossed by ferry- 
boats in those days. When the horse- 
dealer reached that part of the bank on 
which the royal palace stood, and asked 
for passage in one of the ferry-boats in 
attendance there, he was told that they 
were all engaged on special service. He 
went a little further on, to try what he 
could do at the next station ; but here the 
ferry-boats had all been removed. Know- 
ing that the minutes were precious, and 
determined to succeed in his errand of 
mercy, the brave man took off his clothes, 
tied them in a bundle on his head, and 
passed the river by swimming. Once on 
the other bank, he lost no time in going 
straight to the house of M. de la Force, 
and warning him of his danger. The 
Huguenot gentleman, thereupon, immedi- 
ately betook himself to his brother, the 
Sieur de Caumont, who lived near him; 
and the two called together all their friends 
of the reformed religion who were within 
reach, to consult on the best means of 
escaping the deadly danger which now 
threatened them. 

After some discussion, the Sieur de 
Caumont, ignorant of the part which the 
king had secretly taken in organizing the 
massacre, proposed that all the persons 
assembled should go straight to the palace, 
and place themselves under the royal pro- 
tection. This advice was adopted, and 
they set forth at once for the nearest sta- 
tion of ferry-boats on that side of the river. 

Arrived at the place, they found that 
every one of the boats had been removed 
to the opposite bank. This circumstance 
aroused their suspicions, and forced them 
to the conclusion that the conspiracy 
against their lives was sanctioned in high 
official quarters. They resolved to return 
immediately ; to get to horse with their 
families ; to muster in a park in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, called the Pré-aux- 
Cleres, and thence to escape to the safest 
places of refuge at their disposal in the 
country. 
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While they were preparing for depart- 
ure, news came that the ferry-boats were 
approaching the side of the river on which 
they lived, all filled with soldiers armed to 
the teeth. 

Upon this, the fugitives mounted with- 
out losing another instant, and made for 
the Pré-aux-Cleres. 
ready for M. de la Force and his brother. 
The Sieur de Caumont rode off with the 
rest. M. de la Force (who was a wid- 
ower) was detained by some difficulty in 
getting his two boys safely on horseback, 
was detained so long that he gave up all 
hope of joining the fugitives ; and, return- 


The horses were 


ing to his house, closed all the doors, and 
determined to defend his children and him- 
self on his own hearth. 

Defense, however, was hopeless against 
the number of assailants who were now 
approaching him. ‘The street was filled 
with soldiers, who threatened to break in 
It being 
only too evident that they could execute 


the door if it was not opened. 


their threat in a few minutes, their demand 
was complied with, for the sake of not 
irritating them unnecessarily. 

They rushed in at once, with their 
drawn swords, headed by a captain, named 
Martin, and all shouting together, ‘* Kill! 
kill!” 


arm the master and his servants, and to 


Their first proceeding was to dis- 


place them, with the two boys, in a corner 
of the room. ‘ Any one of you who likes 
may say his prayers, and had better be 
quick about it,” said Captain Martin ; “ for 
you will all die together in five minutes’ 
time.” 

M. de la Foree, preserving his self- 
possession, replied : 

“Do what with me: | 
prepared to die, if need be, in five minutes’ 
time. 
children, who have offended no one. 


you will am 
But have some compassio. on these 
By 
putting them to death you will gain noth- 
ing. 
profit yourself considerably, for I have the 
means of rewarding your moderation by 


By preserving their lives you may 


payment of a heavy ransom.” 

This last argument made some impres- 
sion on Captain Martin and his men. They 
put up their swords, and dispersed to pil- 
lage the house. Being unable to find the 
necessary keys, (the person who kept 
them having taken to flight,) they burst 
open closed doors, and broke open locked 
boxes in the court-yard. Ina short space 
of time, all the property of M. de la Force, 
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in money, plate, and clothes, had passed 
into their keeping. 

Having completed the pillage, Captain 
Martin and his men came back to their 
prisoners, and told them with many oaths 
that die they must, as the soldiers had or- 
ders to kill all the Huguenots in Paris, 
without sparing anybody. M. dela Force 
again appealed to them on their only weak 
point, the love of money, and promised to 
ransom the lives of himself, his children, 
and his servants at the price of two thou- 
sand crowns. Captain Martin looked at 
his men, pondered a little, and then said 
roughly: “So be it. Follow me, all of 
you.” 

Having got his prisoners into the court- 
yard, he made them tear up their hand- 
kerchiefs, and fix the strips in the form of 


a cross on their hats. After which he 


| directed them to turn up their right sleeves 





|} gerie. 


| before the ransom was_ paid. 


as high as their shoulders. ‘The cross on 
the hat and the turned-up sleeve were 
peculiarities of dress previously agreed 
upon to distinguish the Papists from their 
Huguenot victims. Thus protected from 
discovery, they were taken across the 
river by Captain Martin without delay. 
They were altogether five in number. 
The father, the two boys, a man-servant 
named Gast, and a page named La Vi- 
On reaching the other side of the 
river they passed the bodies of murdered 
Huguenots, weltering in their blood, at 
step. Captain Martin, without 
looking to the right hand or the left, led 
his prisoners straight to his own house ; 


every 


and, having bestowed them there in safety, 
made ready to go out again, and continue 
the work of murder and pillage in his own 
Before he went 
however, he addressed himself to M. de 


neighborhood. away, 


la Force, anc insisted on that gentleman’s 
pledging his word of honor that neither he 
nor his children would attempt to escape 
Having 
been satisfied on this point, (for he knew 
well enough that M. de la Foree was a 


| man who held his promise sacred,) he 
| took himself off, recommending the pris- 
| oners to be quick in getting the money, 


} 


and leaving two Swiss soldiers to guard 


them in his absence. 


M. de la Force, knowing the importance 
of losing no time, immediately sent his 
man-servant, Gast, to his sister-in-law, 
at 
all that 


Brisembourg, who lived 


Gast was to tell her 


Madame de 
the Arsenal. 
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had happened, and to implore her to raise 
the sum of money required for the ransom, 
as soon as possible. 

On his return to his master Gast re- 
ported that the lady would undertake to 
raise the money and send it by the next 
day. She also sent word that the news 
of the lives of her brother-in-law and his 


| 
| 


ous courage and coolness in the midst of 
deadly danger, joined M. de la Force in 
trying to touch the count’s heart by his 
innocent entreaties. They spoke long ; 


| the boy, when he found his father getting 


children having been spared had already | 


reached the ears of the king, and that the 
worst consequences were to be appre- 
hended as the result of that unhappy cir- 
cumstance. 

Having delivered his message, the serv- 


ant implored his master to seek safety by | 


flight; the more especially as the two 
Swiss soldiers appointed to watch the 
prisoners were secretly horrified at the 
massacre, and were perfectly ready to let 
them go. But M. de la Force, with a 
dauntless sense of honor, which would 
have influenced few nren at that moment, 
and which no words can praise as it de- 
serves to be praised, steadily refused to 
profit by Gast’s suggestion. 

**| have passed my word to wait here 
till the ransom is paid,” said that brave and 
admirable gentleman; “and I will not 
save my life by breaking my promise. 
Ifere | will stop till the money comes ; 
and I will leave it to God in his wisdom 
to dispose of me and of my children as 
he sees good.” 

‘The rest of the day passed, and the 
night followed, and nothing happened. 
Neither Captain Martin nor any of his 
men came near the house. On the next 
day, when the ransom was due, there ar- 
rived, instead of the captain who was to 
receive it, a certain Papist nobleman, 
named the Count de Coconas, followed by 
a guard of forty soldiers. 
formed M. de la Force that the king’s 
brother had heard of their being taken 
prisoners, and that he desired to speak 
with them immediately. While he was 
giving this message, he allowed his men 
to tear off the outer clothing of M. de la 
Force and his sons. Finding themselves 
used in this way, they suspected that the 
pretended message was a falsehood, and 
prepared themselves for the worst. M. de 
la Force appealed, as a last resource, to the 
count’s sense of justice, pleading that his 
life, and the life of his sons, had been spared 
on condition of paying a ransom, and that 
the money was to be sent that very day. 
His youngest son, who had shown marvel- 


' the neighborhood. 


| the bodies was torn off them. 


The count in- | 


agitated, trying to console and quiet him. 
When they had said a'l that it was possi- 
ble to say they were driven from the 
house, with their guards all round them, 
and were led into a lonely by - street in 
There the soldiers 
halted, drew their swords, called out all 
together, “* Kill! kill! and attacked their 
defenseless prisoners. 

The eldest boy was the first slain ; and 
his father was the next victim. ‘The 
youngest son (the same who had shown 
such courage in pleading for his life) had 
the presence of mind to drop te the 
ground with them, and to lie there as still 
as if he too had been killed by the same 
sword-thrusts which had dispatched his 
father and his brother. Gast, the servant, 
was murdered last. All the clothing of 
The living 
boy lay naked in the blood of his nearest 
and dearest relations, to all outward ap- 
pearance death- stained by his wounds, 
like the rest. 

As the count and his men withdrew, be- 
lieving that they had successfully accom- 
plished the butchery of their four prison- 
ers, certain poor Papists living in the 
street stole out from their houses to look 
at the dead bodies. One among them, a 
marker at a tennis court, staid longer 
than the rest on the scene of slaughter; 
and said to himself sorrowfully, looking at 
the younger son as he lay on the ground : 

“Sad, sad! here is the body of a mere 
child!” 

The boy, whose name was Jacques, 
hearing these compassionate words, ven- 
tured to raise his head, and said: 

‘¢] am lor mercy’s sake 


not dead. 
save my life!” 
The marker instantly pressed him back 
to the ground again and whispered : 
“Hush! Don’t move yet, my little 
man. ‘The soldiers are still in the neigh- 
borhood.” 
Having spoken those words of warning, 
withdrew a few paces, and walked 
backward and forward for a little while, 


he 


watching, on the other side of the street. 
In afew minutes he came back, and say- 
ing, ‘* They are gone now ; you may get 
up, my boy,” put his ragged old cloak over 











the naked body of Jacques, and led him | 
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away by the hand. ‘They had not walked | 


many paces before some people met them, | 


and asked who that strangely-dressed boy 
was. 
‘My nephew,” answered the marker. 


“ The little rascal has been getting drunk, | 


and | am taking him home to give him a 
good Ww hipping.”’ 


The worthy man’s home was a garret | 


in a ruinous old house. Arrived there, he 








told that the king had discovered that 
certain Huguenots had taken refuge at 
the Arsenal, and that his majesty was de- 


| termined to have them sought for without 


| delay. ‘This bad news the marshal com- 


| . 
| municated to Madame de Brisembourg, 


| 


| 


| 


gave Jacques some water to wash him- | 


self, and some ragged clothing belonging 
to the nephew, whom the boy now per- 
sonated. 
nothing to eat or drink; and seeing that 
Jacques had a little ring still left on his 


He was so poor that he had | 


finger, he asked leave to go out and pawn | 


it, to get some food. ‘They supped and 
breakfasted the next morning, on the 
money obtained by the ring; and then the 
marker asked Jacques what he proposed 
to do next, and where he wanted to go, 
Jacques suggested that they should go 
to the Arsenal, where his aunt, Madame 
de Brisembourg, lived. ‘The marker was 
ready to undertake this expedition, though 
it was rather a long and dangerous one, 


provided they passed through no principal | 


streets. Betore they started, he took 
occasion to remind Jacques ot his poverty, 


and inquired if Madame de Brisembourg 


who immediately felt that her nephew was 
no longer in safety under her own roof. 

The next morning, accordingly, she 
caused him to be dressed as a page in the 
service of Marshal de Biron, and placed 
him, with many tears, under the protection 
of the Sieur de Born, a lieutenant-general 
of artillery, in whose good sense and hu- 
manity she could put perfect trust. 

The Sieur de Born took Jacques out of 
the Arsenal and brought him to a house in 
the neighborhood belonging to a person 
connected with the artillery department, 
named Guillon. “ Be so good,” said the 
Sieur de Born, “as to give this lad house- 


room for a few days. He is the son of an 


| old friend of mine, and he is about to enter 


the service of the Marshal de Biron, in the 
capacity of page.” Gruillon accepted the 
charge readily. He was a sharp man, and 


he strongly suspected that the story about 


| the Marshal de Biron’s page was a mere 


was a likely woman to give as much as | 


thirty crowns for the safe delivery of her 
nephew at the gates of the Arsenal. 


Jacques promised, in his aunt’s name, that | 
the sum should be forthcoming, and they | 


started immediately. 
Madame de Brisembourg having heard 
that her brother-in-law, and both his chil- 


dren, had been killed, was in bed, over- | 


whelmed by the shock of that dreadful in- 
telligence. 


| 


Her joy and astonishment can | 


hardly be imagined when she found her | 


youngest nephew standing alive and well 
by her bedside. She immediately ordered 
proper clothing for him, and arranged that 
his bed should be made in her own dress- 
ing-room. Jacques did not forget his 
friend the marker, in the happiness of find- 
ing an asylum. Ile begged thirty erowns 
from his aunt, and sent them out, with the 
ragged clothes, to his preserver, who was 
Waiting at the gate. 


Jacques enjoyed two days of rest and 


security in his aunt’s dressing-room. At 
the end of that time, Marshal de Biron 
(Head of the Artillery Department) was | 


However, fortunately for 
Jacques, he was under obligations to the 


invention. 


Sieur de Born; so he kept his suspicions 
to himself, and received the young strang- 
er very kindly. 

Jacques remained unmolested in the 
house of Guillon for a week. His host 
was accustomed to go out every morning 
to his duties, and to return to dinner, on 
which occasion the lad generally ran to 
open the door for him. On the eighth day 
the usual knock came at the usual time, 
and Jacques opened the door ; but, seeing 
a stranger standing on the threshold, im- 
mediately clapped it to again in his face. 
Upon this, the man called through the door, 
* Don’t be afraid, my boy. I am a mes- 
senger of your aunt’s, and I am sent to 
know how youare.” Jacques called back, 
that his health was excellent, and that he 
was very much obliged to his aunt; but 
he took good care not to open the door 
again. ‘The deadly peril through which 
he had passed, had taught him to be as 
cautious as any grown man in Paris. 

When the master of the house came 
back a little later, Jacques told him what 
had happened. Guillon, with a look of 
alarm, started up from his dinner, and ran 
to the Arsenal to make inquiries at the 
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apartments of Madame de Brisembourg. 
The information he received there, justi- 
fied the worst suspicions. Madame de 
Brisembourg had sent no messenger to 
inquire after her nephew’s health. The 
stranger was evidently a Papist spy. 

There was no resource now for Jacques 
but to resign all hepes of finding an asylum 
in Paris, and to risk the danger of trying 
to escape into the country. His aunt’s 
influence with the Marshal de Biron was 
powerful enough to give him another 
chance for his life. ‘The marshal had a 
royal passport, intended for the use of two 
persons in his service ; that is to say, of 
his steward, the Sieur de Fraisse, and of 
one of the pages, who was accustomed to 
carry his written orders to the command- 
ing officer of a troop of soldiers, then in 
garrison in the country. It was arranged 
that the steward should make use of the 
passport immediately, and that he should 
take Jaeques with him in the character of 
page. 

At the gate of the city by which they 
passed out, they found the Sieur de Born 
waiting to lend them his assistance, in case 
ofany difficulties. He introduced Jacques 
to the official persons who examined the 
passport, as a relation of his own, who 
had recently entered the service of the 
Marshal de Biron. Thanks to this recom- 
mendation, the passport proved effectual ; 
and the steward and the page rode through 
the gate without hinderance and without 
question. 

As soon as they passed the guard, 
Jacques asked where they were going to. 
“We are going into the country, if it 
pleases God,” said the Sieur de Fraisse. 
‘*] hope from my heart it may please 
him,” Jacques. And away 
they went along the high road. 

After two days’ riding they put up at an 
inn, where they met with a Person df 
Quality, who had arrived before them, and 
who rejoiced in a train of seven mounted 
servants. ‘The Person of Quality was a 
zealous Papist, and talked in high spirits 
of the successful slaughtering of the scoun- 
drelly Huguenots, as he called them. He 
also took a great fancy to Jacques, and 
proposed, as they were traveling the same 
way, to offer him the protection of his train 
of seven mounted servants. Jacques and 
the steward were afraid to decline this 
offer. So the next day they all traveled 
together. 


answered 
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When they put up again for the night, 
the Person of Quality ordered his dressing- 
gown to make himself comfortable after 
the journey. Jacques recognized the pat- 
tern the moment the dressing-gown was 
produced. It had belonged to his father. 

Once wrapped up comfortably, with his 
boots off and his legs ona chair, the Person 
of Quality resumed his rejoicings over the 
massacre of the Huguenots. He said 
that only one mistake of any consequence 
had been committed in the execution of 
that righteous butchery, and that was 
caused by allowing the Sieur de Caumont 
(Jaeques’s uncle) toeseape. This cireum- 
stance the Person of Quality sincerely re- 
gretted ; but he was consoled by calling 
to mind that M. de la Force and both his 
children had perished, at any rate; and 
he was not without hope that he might yet 
find out the place of the Sieur de Caumont’s 
retreat, and have the satisfaction of killing 
that detestable Huguenot with his own 
hands. 

This discourse and the discovery of the 
such an effect on 
Jacques, that he took the first opportunity 
of entreating the steward to find out some 
means of continuing their journey alone 
the next day. The Sieur de Fraisse was 
only too anxious to grant the request. He 
and Jaeques rose the next morning before 
daybreak, paid their bill, called for their 
horses, and rode off, while the Person of 
Quality was fast asleep. 

They encountered other dangers from 
stray Papist travelers, from which they 
escaped, however, with very little diffi- 
culty. The further they got from Paris 
the fewer risks they ran. On the eighth 
day after their departure, they reached a 
large building, situated in a very remote 
place, and called Castlenau. ‘This was 
the end of their journey ; for here the 
Sieur de Caumont had flown for refuge, 
after riding out to the Pré-aux-Cleres with 
the rest of the Huguenot fugitives. 

** Nobody,” says the ancient chronicler 
from whose pages these particulars are 
taken—* nobody would believe, if I tried 
to relate it, how the Sieur de Caumont re- 
joiced over the recovery of the nephew 
whom he had given up for dead. From 
that time forth he loved the boy as if he 
had been his son; and the first lesson he 
taught him was to thank God, on his 
knees, night and morning, for his deliver- 
ance from death.” 


dressing-gown had 
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A WIFE’S JOURNEY. 

A TRUE EPISODE OF BACKWOODS LIFE. 

{OME years ago, while in Canada, I 
KO was returning with two of my rela- 
tives from a visit to a friend whose prop- 
erty was situate at the upper end of Lake 
We had been traveling all day 
in a canoe, and when evening came were 


Simcoe. 


glad to find a house on the lake-shore, 
where we might seek shelter for the night ; 
for winter was fast approaching, and our 
tents would have proved but a sorry pro- 
teetion against the cold bitter winds that 
were already sweeping the forest bare of 
leaves. But within the rude log walls of 
the lonely farm-house all thoughts or cold 
were banished by the huge fire which was 
blazing up the ample chimney. Welcome 
and hospitality were matters of course in 
that region ; and our host, a worthy Scot, 
from Rosshire, received us as cordially as 
though we had been old friends whom he 
was delighted to greet once more. Others 
his that 
night; settlers of both sexes, whom busi- 


besides ourselves were guests 
ness had drawn to Toronto, whence they 


were now returning. ‘Their quaint and 
rustic garments, seen by the bright blaze 
of the logs, which were piled high on the 
hearth, wore a picturesqueness harmo- 
nizing well with the tales of backwoods 
life to which we listened, as we sat there 
in the firelight. Rude as was their speech, 
and unpolished the minds of these men, 
there was a novelty and yet truthfulness 
their 


double 


in their ideas, and a vividness in 


descriptions which imparted a 
charm to the strange stories they told of 
peril and adventure. And the women, too, 
in their homely diction, painted as forcibly 
the wild 


virtues and affections grow to as 


scenes amid which their sex’s 
strong 
and healthful a maturity as in the softest 


atmosphere of domestic life. 


| 
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most have passed for a snow-drift, had not 
the dark wreaths of smoke issuing from 
the chimney announced it to be a dwelling. 

I’'rom a window of this little cottage a 
woman was looking anxiously across the 
wilderness for the return of her husband. 
All day she had been watching for him, 
and making the many little preparations 
for his coming which love suggests, and 
to appre- 
Kight years previously she had 


which love alone knows how 
c1ate. 
left her home and kindred, to cross the 
sea, and lead a life of toil and privation 
with him amid the Canadian wilds. 'To- 


| gether they had labored, and hoped, and 


| 


| distinguished any one. 


feared, had wept over the graves of the 
children they had lest. and dreamed of a 
future, blessed in the affection of the child 
still spared to them; and now it was with 
the yet deeper affection, that years of such 
companionship produce, that Elizabeth 
watched for her husband, who, accompa- 
nied by their nearest neighbor, had gone 
three days since to purchase powder and 
groceries at one of those isolated ‘‘ stores” 
which are to be found established at in- 
tervals along the shores of the great lakes ; 
emporiums of all kinds of goods, which 
are chiefly bartered for furs or the produce 
of the land. 

The sun had set, and the sky grew 
darker. How eagerly she looked across 
the little ice-clad bay on whose borders 
the cabin stood ; but invain. It soon be- 
so dusk that she could not have 
Then, chilled by 
the night air, Elizabeth closed the door, 


came 


and drew near the fire, beside which her 
child, a boy of six years old, tired at last 
of asking when his father would come, 
had sat down to mend a toy. 

A few minutes passed; then to her 
quick ear a step was audible on the trod- 


| den snow near her dwelling. Elizabeth 
| sprang toward the door; but ere she 


Among these narratives was one that | 


impressed me very deeply from the singu- 
larity and wildness of the incidents it em- 
bodied. 

The severe Canadian winter (so ran the 
recital) was drawing toa close, though as 
vet there was no sign visible of the ap- 
still 
covered by its spotless winter mantle, the 


proaching change. ‘The earth was 


icicles still glittered on the leafless boughs, | 


and a lonely log-cabin that stood on the 


northwest shore of Lake Huron was so 
thickly piled with snow that it might al- 


reached it, it was opened, and a man en- 
tered—but one, and he was not her hus- 
band! 

She could not ask what had become of 
him, for, as she said afterward, ‘“ her very 
breath seemed to have left her, and her 
heart still.” But James Barton 
saw her dismay, and at once attempted to 


stood 


reassure her. 

“It ain’t so bad, Elizabeth. 
man ain’t here, but I hope in 2 little time 
he'll be as strong and hearty a man as 
ever he 


Your good- 


was.” 











“ What has } 
sake tell me !”’ gasped the trembling wife. 

“Why, for that matter, not enough to 
frighten youso. You see, incoming down 
the hill between Beaver’s Point and the 
Black Creek, Glover fell over a Jog and 
broke his leg. I carried him on my back 


to old Staunton’s place, and left him there 


1appened to him? for God’s | 


quite comfortable.” 
The suppressed anguish with which 
Elizabeth had listened, broke forth by 
this time, to Barton’s great discomposure. 
* Wlizabeth! Mrs. Glover! 
woman, don’t take on so 


There’s a 
! He’s 
well cared for, I tell you; Staunton’s a 
right 
broken bones, and it ain’t no use erying 


gcood 
cood one at mending bruises and 


and fretting so over what can’t be helped.” 

But she was not to be so comforted. 
The thought of her husband ijl and suf- 
fering, without her being near, to watch 
and tend him, seemed agony beyond en- 
durance, and her first impulse was to 

But Barton both opposed 
the Forty miles in 
that wild frozen country ! how were they 
to be trodden by her 2 
think ofsucha thing. And he argued and 
talked until the thought seemed given up ; 
for Elizabeth’s full for 
words, and she strove not to controvert 


hasten to him. 


and ridiculed idea. 


It was madness to 


breast | 


was too 
the arguments which her heart in its fear- 
] ss love denied. 

But she did not permit her sorrow to 
let t the duties of hospitality. 
Barton refused, however, to pass the night 


her forge 


in her dwelling, despite her remonstrance 
as to the darkness, and the distance to his | 
own house. 

“The moon will be up in an hour,” he 


said, ** and then what’s six miles to a man 
like me? Kitty and the little ones will 
be looking out for me, and I don’t like | 
Then let 
me have my supper at once, and I'll be 
ready to start.” 

So he took his supper and went his 
way, after many words of sympathy and 


making my old woman anxious. 


encouragement to the sorrowing wile. 
When he was gone, Elizabeth did not 
sit down to lament or weep, but at once 
began her preparations for the journey on 
which she had been resolved from the 
first that had heard of the 
accident which had befallen her husband. 
She knew that fatigue and hardship, per- 
haps danger, lay in her path; but that 
could not deter her, 


moment she 


She could not sit 
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there grieving idly over her husband’s 


| sufferings, in the home which his absence 


made desolate, while he lay far away in 
pain, it might be dying. Her place was 
by his side, and by God’s help she hoped 
soon to fill it. The thought of her child 
might have made her waver; but he was 
strong, and used to running about all day 
in the snow, careless of fatigue or cold, 
and could, therefore, withstand them bet- 
ter than a more delicately-nurtured child. 

Elizabeth’s eyes never closed that night. 
Yet she rose before daylight without a 
feeling of weariness, to commence her 
journey. The latest stars were still 
gleaming faintly in the cold pale sky when 
they left the cottage ; the little Harry so 
delighted with the enterprise, that the 
knowledge of his father’s illness and his 
mother’s serious face could scarcely sub- 
due his pleasure. 

By keeping near the lake-shore, they 
could scarcely miss the way; besides, 


| there was Barton’s track, which there had 


been neither wind nor snow-fall to obliter- 
ate. All day they traveled onward, paus- 
ing only a short time for food and rest ; 
and when the child grew weary, Elizabeth 
carried him, regardless of being already 
loaded with a large basket and a bundle ; 
for there was on her an excitement that 
seemed to render her insensible to fatigue. 
When evening came she calculated that 
about half her journey was accomplished. 
Another day spent in toiling through the 
deep snow, and she might hope to look 
once more on that face which, rugged and 
it was, wore ever a 


weather-beaten as 


| fadeless beauty in her eyes. 


She had kindled a large fire of withered 
branches, and the cheerful blaze radiated 


| heat and light, while it warded off all dan- 


Then 


close by, beneath the arching boughs of 


ger from wandering lynx or bear. 


| some tall trees, she hung a blanket in the 


form of a tent, within which she soon saw 
her child sleeping, wrapped in a warm 
cloak, as peacefully as if in his little bed 
at home. 

For some time longer Elizabeth sat 
watching the rising moon, as it flooded 
the whole landscape with beauty, and 
thinking of the happy hours she had spent 
in the lonely log-cabin among the woods, 
which were perhaps passed away forever. 
Then remembering that strength had to 
be gained for the morrow’s exertions, she 
laid herself down beside the sleeping child. 
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The next morning was calm and mild; | ice which bore them so far from the main 


remarkably mild for the time of the year, | 


and there was a delightful seftness in the 
air at which Elizabeth rejoiced, for it 
seemed to whisper of coming spring, and 
she had often heard that hard frosts were 
unfavorable to the cure of broken limbs. 
But the change of weather somewhat re- 
tarded her own progress, for the snow 
being softer than on the 
rendered her way heavier and more toil- 
some. Yet, she thought it was but to 
walk on more resolutely, and she might 
still reach her husband that same even- 
ing. 


As day wore on, a breeze sprang up, 


previous day, 


blowing strong from the land, making the 
scene more beautiful as it broke the bright 
blue lake—for the center of those vast in- 
land seas rarely freezes—into dancing 
waves, which shone and glittered in the 
sun rays as far as eye could see; and as 
brightly a large sheet of clear smooth ice 
lay flashing and gleaming before Eliza- 
beth, as, having crossed near the extrem- 
ity of a slender point, she reached the 
shore of a deep bay. For a moment she 
hesitated to cross, for she had never been 
able to tread firmly on what is termed 
*‘ glare ice,” such as now lay in her way, 
But a 
round the bay, which stretched deep into 
the land, told her that the circuit would 
add six or eight miles to her journey, and 


slippery as glass itself. glance 


she hesitated no longer. 

What-was almost terror to her was de- 
light to the child, who, used to ice in every 
state, and rested from having been carried 
the last half hour, could scarcely be re- 
strained from strength in 
untimely gambols. Elizabeth was little 
skilled in such matters, or she would have 


wasting his 


known that she was too near the mouth 
of the bay, especially for that season; but 
she was half way across when she _ per- 
ceived that a patch of broken ice lay be- 
The 


sound, louder, because nearer than thun- 


fore her. next moment a terrific 


der, burst forth around, and the ice yawned 
almost beneath her feet. 

Elizabeth did not lose her presence of 
mind, but at once comprehending the dan- 


ger, strove to grasp her child, and leap 


with him the chasm, ere it had time to 
widen. But he shrank back screaming 
with afright, and before she could clasp 


him in her arms it was too late: the vio- 
lence of the shock had driven the mass of 


body, that she dared not attempt to leap 
the gap between them. A few minutes 
more, and the strong current of the lake 
had caught the ice-raft, and was slowly 
sweeping it out from shore. 

Still, for a while the hope was strong in 
Klizabeth’s heart that it might be thrown 
against the firmer ice on the long tapering 
needle-point, which formed the further 
limit of the bay.» Toward this point the 
current seemed to bear her steadily, and 
O, how her heart beat as she drew near 
it! With herchild clasped to her bosom, 
she stood watching breathlessly the chances 
Nearer and nearer the current 
bore her to the point, off which lay a large 
Surely it must, it would arrest the 
ice-raft which floated so close in-shore. 


of escape. 
rock. 
Closer and closer it came ; another minute, 


and they might be saved! 
passed, and the treacherous eurrent had 


That minnte 


swept the ice-raft free of the rock, and 
was bearing it out toward the center of 
the lake, whose waves danced and spark- 
led aronnd it in mocking gladness. 
Elizabeth sank 
sensation of agony that was too intense 
for tear or lamentation. Not of herself 
she thought, but of the child that lay sob- 


on her knees, with a 


bing and trembling in her arms, and of the 
husband who would be left to mourn over 
their unknown fate, long after the waves 
would have buried or the wintery winds 
frozen them in death. 

Hour after hour passed by; the white 
glittering shore faded gradually from view ; 
the little Harry had wept himself to sleep, 
and still Elizabeth remained on her knees, 
the 
prayers by which, in our deepest need, we 
The day 
ended ; and, wearied by exercise, and ex- 
hausted by grief, the child slept on, and 


and prayed in her heart wordless 


often implore the aid of God. 


she was as if alone—alone on the wide 
lake, with no land in sight, with no human 
help within her reach. Above her, the 
cold white glitter of the stars; around 
her, their beams broken into a thousand 
restless waves, which 
to and fro the lonely block of ice, 
as though playing idly with a toy that at 
their will they might dash in pieces or 
overturn. 


fragments by the 
| 


tossed 


Who ean tell the horrors of such a situ- 
But sinks at 
length under its own weight, until repose 


ation 2 passive suffering 


brings fresh strength to bear the burden ; 
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and when the moon rose, she looked down 
on the lonely woman sleeping with her 
child on her bosom, amid the wild waters 
that murmured and dashed around their 
perilous resting-place. 

Two days and nights wore on There 
was no land ever in sight; nothing but 
lake and sky; not even a water-bird to 
break the death-like solitude. What Eliza- 
beth felt through those long hours of de- 
spair, they only who have so felt can fitly 
tell. She had to speak to her child of 
death ; to strive to teach his young heart 
to meet calmiy its approach. And then 
the wonder would come over her, in what 
form death would reach them. Should 
they, when their scanty stock of food was 
exhausted, die of hunger on the ice-raft ? 
or would the wind’s icy breath chill them 
into death, or the waves tear them from 
the ark of refuge ? 

It was the third morning, when a pe- 
culiar brightness on the lake attracted the 
gaze of Elizabeth, who was eagerly seek- 
After a while she 
pereeived it was a mass of ice larger than 
that on which they floated ; but on it was 
a dark object which moved. Was there 
then another human being in like extrem- 
ity with themselves? Soon it appeared 
that the the other ice-raft 
observed them also ; for, throwing himself 
the he swam direct toward 
them. Elizabeth’s heart beat violently 
with the emotion which almost suffocated 
her. Mental agony and want—for she had 
nearly starved herself that her child might 
have food—had prostrated her strength, 


ing for any change. 


passenger on 


into water, 


and the thought of human companionship, 
though but in suffering, filled her with a 
strange joy. 

But there was no such companionship 
for her. As the dark object in the water 
grew on Elizabeth’s gaze, she discovered 
that it was no human being, but a large 
that was 


bear making straight for her 


floating prison. Long as she had seemed 
to stare death in the face, this discovery 
awoke an agony of terror well-nigh as dis- 
tracting as though it had found them in 
the midst of life and all its hopes; and 
wild with terror, she cried aloud and waved 
her shawl to scare away the animal, if 
But the bear 
swam steadily to the ice-raft, and clam- 


possible. it was useless; 
bering on it with a heaviness that nearly 
overturned it, sat down opposite to the 
defenseless woman and her child. 





In a moment Elizabeth regained her 
composure, together with the strength and 
energy which a few hours before had seem- 
ed deserting her; and placing the child 
behind her, to shield him from harm, the 
devoted woman stood confronting the dan- 
cerous intruder with alli the boldness of a 
mother’s love; for it was the season at 
which bears grow fierce and ravenous, 
and she knew not how long he might have 
been floating on the ice to increase his 
hunger and ferocity. But she had heard 
that a steady look and firm demeanor will 
sometimes overawe the beasts of the wil- 
derness, and she stood there outwardly 
calm while her heart was full of terror. 

Scarcely did she dare to turn her head, 
even while striving to soothe the fears of 
the trembling child ; but in doing so once 
her eye caught a sight of distant land. A 
little while ago, and what joy would have 
rushed over her at the sight! But now, 
she knew not at what moment her own 
life or that of her child might become the 
prey of the powerful beast, that, wearied 
perhaps by long swimming, still sat there, 
with the water dripping from his dark 
shaggy coat, regarding her with a fixed- 
ness that seemed the precursor of some 
dangerous movement. 

After a time, his lengthened forbearance 
began to inspire her with a sort of cour- 
age, and the thought came into her mind 
that it might be possible to propitiate their 
terrible fellow-passenger. She had heard 
of such things being done ; and as soon as 
the idea took possession of her, she drew 
from her basket a biscuit, almost the last 
she had, and threw half of it toward the bear, 

The animal growled, but not fiercely, 
as he came nearer to pick it up: Eliza- 
beth’s heart sank, and she almost repented 
herexperiment. But he sat down quietly 
again, and proceeded to eat the piece of 
biscuit with a satisfaction which reassured 
her. When he had finished she threw 
him the other half, of which he also dis- 
posed quickly, and then sat looking at her 
in eager expectation. After a little while 
he shook himself impatiently ; and, fear- 
ing what might follow, Elizabeth hastily 


| took out another biscuit, which she threw 


to him likewise. 

No sooner had the bear eaten this, than 
he rose and came toward her with a roll- 
ing gait. Harry screamed aloud, and the 
mether thought that their Jast hour had 


really come. But the bear merely walked 
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up to the basket, out of which he had seen 
the biscuits taken, and commenced fum- 
bling at it with his nose and paws. In his 
awkwardness he pushed it every instant 
nearer the edge of the ice, and presently 
Then he tried 
to fish it up with his paws, but it was of 


it rolled off into the water. 


no use, and he stood looking at it long- 
ingly, as the dash of the waves carried it 
beyond his reach. 

For a moment Elizabeth hoped that he 
would plunge into the lake after it, but 
the bear had no such intention. As long 
as the basket floated, he stood watching 
it; and when at last the weight of its con- 
tents caused it to sink out of his sight, he 
crowl, and once 


uttered a discontented 


more sat down facing Elizabeth. Jlow she 
dreaded lest disappointed hunger should 
wreak its fury upon her and her child! 
But whether it was that his own danger 
had somewhat tamed him, or that the gift 
of the biscuits inclined him to friendli- 
ness, the bear manifested no disposition to 
molest them. 

Thus for hours these strange compan- 
that 


the anxious woman, the 


remained together on floating 


ions 
fragment of ice; 


feeble child, and the soulless beast of the 


forest, alike partakers of the same peril, 


probably to be sharers of the same fate. 
Still, the land which she had seen grew 
larger and larger in [lizabeth’s sight. At 
length she distinguished a cluster of islets, 
toward which the current bore them. As 


they drew nearer the bear raised himself 


on his hind feet, and looked eage 


rly land- 


ward. ‘Then, after a time, he plunged 
into the lake, and swam to the nearest 
island, along whose white shore his dark 


Mean- 


current swept the ice-raft past, 


form was soon to be seen rolling. 


| } 
while, the 


and the woman and her child were again 
alone on the blue lake. 
What a feeling of relief was even in 


this! dreadful as was the prospect before 
for all the food Elizabeth had so 
hoarded had sunk in the basket, and now 


herself, but see 


them ! 


she must not only want 
her child hunger before her eves, and have 
But 


after the mental 


not wherewith to give him to eat. 


there came a reaction 


strain which both had in their terror suf- 


fered for hours. ‘They had no present 
strength lefteven for fear, and mother and 
child were soon sleeping the deep sleep of 
exhaustion. 

It was bitterly cold that night; th 
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| could ever be 














| wind lashed the lake into billows which 

| tossed the ice-raft wildly, and dashed over 

| it, as though they would ingulf it every 
instant, and the water froze as it washed 
over the helpless ones who had no shelter 
from wind or wave. 

The next morning two men, who were 
cutting wood on the lake-shore, perceived 
a mass of broken ice entangled among 
some rocks, and on it they found a woman 
wrapped in thick mufflings which were 
eased in ice, with a child clasped tightly 
to her bosom. ‘The child was still warm; 

sleep had not with him deepened into tor- 
por; but the 
death. ‘They were at once placed in the 
wood-sleigh, which bore them quickly to 


woman seemed cold as 


a house, where all that kindness, and the 
skill gathered by familiarity with such 
incidents, could do for Elizabeth Glover, 
was done for her by strangers as promptly 
and energetically as though she had been 
of their own kindred. 
the death-like form was instinct with life, 


And ina few hours 


the warm blood flowed through her veins, 


| and she had voice to thank those who at 


her suceored her, and 


the one who was so much dearer than her- 
self. But to had been 


utmost need had 


one hand, which 


| exposed in keeping the wrappings tight 


over Harry, neither power nor sensation 
restored. 

Yet [lizabeth, in the depths of her wo- 
man’s love, felt herself rewarded for all 
her sufferings. She learned she was but 
six miles from the house where her hus- 
\ for 
though sweeping her hither and thither, 
had 


aown 
the lake. 


StLW 


band lay ; the winds and currents, 


carried her no great distance 
And, weak as she was, a few 
days her at his side, to find him, in- 
deed, requiring her presence, though others 
nursed him carefully ; for a violent fever 
had seized him, and her voice alone had 
power to soothe him, and only from her 
would he admit of care and tending. 


At 


regret, yet bless her for all she had sutf- 


lencth he reeovered, to learn and 


fered in her desire to watch over him in 
And when, years after- 


th’ 


ul Ss 


his hours of pain. 
ward, we heard the tale from [lizabe 
lips, and while every tone told that she 
had never repented that perilous journey, 
I saw the 
dwell on her with a look of dee P gratitude 
and affection, until at last he turned away 
—l might but I 
thoucht it was to hide a tear. 


rough backwoodsman’s eyes 


have been mistaken, 
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ly made s 


1 flowers, 


brought nothing of my own but the string 


and have 


that ties them 


I wave here on ay of cull 





Mostaiaye. 
AGED, BUT NOT OLD. 

We remember to have heard, at a session 
of the Baltimore Conference some years ago, 
a venerable father, hale and vigorous, reply 
to an insinuation that he was nearly super- 
annuated. His pithy remarks convinced his 
hearers that the assertion was not true. 1 
am, indeed, said he, in comparison with some 
of you, an aged man, but I am not old! 
Truly has it been said that 

A wise man will never rust out. As long as he 
can move and breathe he will be doing something for 
himself, for bis neighbor, or for posterity. At!most to 
the last hour of his life Washington was at work. 
were Franklin, and Young, and Howard, and Newton. 
No 


idea to supp 


Pelt) 


The vigor of their lives never decayed. 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish 

must lie down and 
Who is old? Not the 


laborer in science, art, or benevolence; but he only 


rust 
SO 


that we die, because we are old. 


man of energy; not the day 


who suffers his energies to waste away, and the spring 








of life to become motionles on whose hands the 








hours drag hea and to whom all tl 





j gs wear the 
Is 


is he active, can he breathe freely, 


garb of gloom. he old? should not be asked; but, 


and move with 


agility? There ¢ 





e scores of gray-headed men whom 


we should prefer, in any important enterprise, to those 





ntl 


¢ gentlemen, who fear and tremble at approach- 


hadows, and turn pal 


I at a lion in their path, at 





1arsh word or frown. 


THE RULING POWER, 


VHaT is it? WenpreLt Puituirs thus an- 
sewers; and the reader will perhaps agree 
with us in the opinion that there are men, 
in stature at least, as well as boys, who re- 
gard the walking-beam as the propelling 
power of the steam-engine: 

The press is the ruling power of the The 
ts is over, 

What the 
invention of gunpowder was to the art of war, making 


times. 
age of statesmen is over, the age of bull 


and the age of the printing-press has come. 


any man who could pall a trigger equal to the most 
powerfal warrior, the press is in a reading age. We 
We into 
he fourth estate of the realm; it is brains, 
Men sometimes think that the great brows at Wash- 
ington control the nation. 
a st pro- 
pelling power, but below there is a “ fanatic” feeding 
the fires. 


have invented the pamphlet. have called 


existence 


Se the boy who first se 





amboat thinks that the walking-beam is th 





WARSH JUDGMENT. 

Here is a startling rebuke to the almost 
universal propensity to sit in harsh judg- 
ment upon the conduct of the ignorant, a re- 
buke and a warning: 


We think Rogers, like Carlyle, is too harsh in his 


language about tlese “scoundrels.” We contrast his 
scowl with the look of the Saviour, as we conceive 
him crossing the gulf inclosing this supposed misera- 


Vou. XI1.—?1 
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ble region, and preaching the Gospel to these “ spirits 
in prison.” We believe that Christ would feel more 
grieved amid an assembly of smooth-faced professors 


| of religion, their cheeks clad with emulous lies, and 


; a rouged hell. 
| ing damned. 


CHARACTERIZE all the works of God. 


their hearts full of malice and falsehood. No hell like 

No damned like the jeweled and smil- 
We are fond of speaking against the 
Sepoys, but, had we been trained like them, and had 
our passions been heated by a8 hot a sun, we might 
have been as bad as they. Let us not be high-minded, 
but fear, remembering the grand exhortation of Burke, 
“to love all men, and fear ourselves.” 


UNIFORMITY AND VARIETY 
There 


| is enough of the former to demonstrate the 
| 


unity of the Divine Being; enough of the 
latter to prove the infinitude of his power 


|} and wisdom. Nature, it has been well said, 


Is gifted with something wonderfully like imagina- 
tion; ft 
forms, 





reyver reproducing herself, but always in new 
mbinat loveliness, and her 
humblest tree passes through as many phases as her 
fairest moon. 


new « ions, new 
Now the summit is crimson and gold; 


now it rolls a great billow of green, and now it stands 


|} dark as the folds of astorm-cloud. So nature busies her- 


| new and something more for that tree ; 





Ifall the day, and all the year long, in doing something 
when it buds, 
when it blossoms, when it is full of summer glories. In 
the morning she amuses herselfin laying its shadows all 


| to the westward; in the evening she trails them, like a 
| 


| mourner’s robe, to the east; and at noon she bundles 





them up under the tree. 


of flame and of gold, 


What mockery of sunset, 
when she touches it with frost, 
What a decoration for fairy-land, when the winter en- 
dows it with pendants of diamond and pearl. 


THE POWER OF RIDICULE 

Can scarcely be overrated. What sound 
argument cannot effect a sneer will fre- 
quently accomplish, Even a diminutive, 
disparaging adjective, employed at the right 
time, and in the right place, may be an over- 
match for all the other parts of speech. 
Listen to ANNA LyLu’s experience: 

A sentimental young lady became infatuated by a 
very devoted admirer; and not only engaged herself 
to him, but for his sake secluded herself from society, 
lived in what she considered an atmosphere of most 
exalted sentiment, and rather gloried in the thought 
of the many barriers which lay in the way of her union 
with the object of her affection, and of the possibility 
of her dying an “old maid” for bis sake! 





Though con- 


| stantly annoyed by hearing little aneedotes which con- 


veyed an unfavorable impression of the beloved, she 
would not credit them, but clung to him all the moro 
At last—sad to relate—she one day fell into 
conversation with a lady, who, unaware of the cruel 
blow she was leveling at an idolatrous worship, men- 


C1OSE ly. 


tioned the unfortunate Romeo, as “a nice little man!” 
Though the idol did not at 
once fall to the ground, the pedestal began to give way. 
Vainly did Juliet think within herself, “It is all very 
well for her to call him ‘ittle It 
would not do—the horrid word would hannt her: and, 
thenceforth, he was no longer an ideal, but a man! 
He was no longer “ Romeo,” but * Thomas,” or * Join,” 


Alas! alas! for Romeo! 


she is so tal /” 


Let a notion 
& woman's mind, and affection 


or whatever his name may have been. 


of ridicule once enter 








must be strong indeed to stand the test. In this case 
it had the most salutary effect on the lady's feelings; 
and that which not all his falsehood and ingratitude 
had been able to effect, was accomplished by. that un- 
fortunate diminutive. When once she began to regard 
him as a common, everyday mortal, his faults peeped 


out slowly, one after another; till at last she summoned 


courage to dismiss him altogether 
ONE FAGOT AT A TIME. 

Ir is acommon-place remark that troubles 
in anticipation are harder to bear than those 
through which we are passing at the present 
moment. It is our own fault. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day,” said the great Teacher, ‘is 
the evil thereof ;” and the idea is here quaint- 
ly and practically expanded : 


We may compare the troubles which we have to un- 














dergo, in the « rse of this lle of 
faggots, far too large for us to |! does not 
require us to carry the whole reifully 
unties the bundle, and gives us, first one sti which 

! her w ch Wwe 

» This we might 

\ ‘ r - 
pointed us for h y ose to i t 
our st wrying K r 
to-da lbyva gt yw's burdens to our d 
befure we are required to bear them 


THE FASHIONS 
Are impervious to ridicule. The more they 


are laughed at the firmer seems to be their 














BWAY. And then the ladies are so | 
natured about it! They laugh, too, and 
the: nlarge their circumference. List 
tot eyni 
Wet kt New Zealander somewhat quaint in his 
apparel; the lady who luxuriates on the coast 4 " 
may s rather seantily « . But such exhi! ' 
t tt r dicrons tl the cos é 
& the streets of civilized I ! 
Par \" blow up Ia a —, 
If the human form were by 1 ‘ t 
ela rT ent of the res! f ! n t |} 
reasona t on what principles « ' 
fa ! i ‘ e their gracef pr rtions 
tha r for herring-casks, ry 
flat t preserving cust it is ime 
Suv If v r 1 giiter wis! to dee , 
dollinaf wal rv well: if 
dre ri ke in ared ja 11 
fer me g to BaV acuinst But 
.r al creature s 
- . — f 
\ s of whalebone, is a lea f ra 
c ‘ YT i hum i beir 4 
PURGATORY. 
l rwasa witty reply of Bishop Huches 
to Dr. Bond, who had made some remarks 


about the popish dogma of Purgatory; * You 
may co further and fare worse!” Not easily, 


indeed, will the Romish Church give up pur 


gatory, as saith the facetious Thomas Fuller: 
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No wonder if the papists fight for purgatory. It is 
said of Sicily and Egypt, that they were anciently the 
barns and granaries of the city of Rome; bunt now-a- 
days purgatory is the barn of the Romish court—yea, 
the kite 


room of 1 





n, hail, parlor, larder, cellar, chamber, every 
tome. When Adonijah sued for Abishag the 
Shunammite, Solomon said to his mother, “ Ask for 





him the kingdom alse.” But if onee the Protestants 
could wring from the papists their purgati ry—nay, 
then would they say, Ask the triple crown, eross-keys, 


A 


were purgatory taken away, the pope himself would 





St 


ngelo, Peter's patrimony, and all. In a word, 





be in purgatory, as not knowing which way to main 


tain his expens 





ness. 





BIOGRAPHY 

Is, in the general, too truly described by a 
writer in the Dublin University Magazine. 
The little boy unconsciously rebuked the 
prevalent spirit of book-makers when he said 
to his mother, *I don’t want to be good,” 
And why not? “ Because,” was the reply, 

all the good children in my story-books are 


sure to die.” 





Who has not taken up lives 


and stories innumerable, 


1d discouraged? Here 





i tid them down depress« 


re heroes and heroines innumerable, perfectly fault- 


ess, far beyond the human frailties of Abraham of 











Simon Peter. They breathe spirituality and nothing 
else; their whole conversation goes to a covenanting 
n they, indeed, confess their sinfulness, but 

t t iphe yw us a char er so fanitless 

bre tlerly useless to sinners like ourselves 

hen they expurgate their letters until they are puro 
sermons, morbid and monotonous, that put their finger 
on ne practical want. Who does not know the model 
religions biographies of ladies who e« sed strictly 
uirnals in periods so rounded as to be ready 
press. We need to see men and women made 
of the same clay as ourselves; weak, passionate, tempt- 
ri strugaii overcoming In fear and much trembling, 
emies of shadowy texture, but a living devil and 


A TIME TO LAUGH. 

Tuere runs through the writings of Henry 
Rogers a vein of wit, and, occasionally, of 
sitiric humor exceedingly provocative of 
langhter. At times, there is an apparent 
levity in his handling of the most solemn 
themes, which, to some readers, is objection- 


le. But, says a Titanic critic: 
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lofty altitudes, sometimes express their feelings at the 
far-stretching sight by shouts and lively laughter— 
laughter, however, speedily subsiding into seriousness 
again—as they see the “clouds and darkness” which 
mingle with, and shade the prospect from every 
mount of vision. 


KNOW-NOTHINGS. 


Tom Hoon describes a variety of the genus 


? 


“Know-Nothings” in his own whimsical 


style: 


Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, com- 


mend us to the man who has “never known a day's 
illness.” He is a moral dunce; one who has lost the 
greatest lesson in life, who has skipped the finest lec- 
ture in that great school of humanity, the sick-cham- 
ber. Let him be versed in mathematics, profound in 
metaphysics, a ripe scholar in the classics, a bachelor 
of arts, or even a doctor of divinity, yet is he as one of 
those gentlemen whose education has been neglected. 
For all his college acquirements, how inferior is he in 
wholesome knowledge to the mortal who has had but 
aquarter’s gout or a half year of ague! how infinitely 
below the fellow-creature who has been soundly taught 
his tie doloureux, thoroughly grounded in the rheu- 
matics, and deeply versed in the scarlet fever! And 
yet what is more common than to hear a great hulk- 
ing, florid fellow bragging of an ignorance, a brutal 
ignorance, that he shares in common with the pig and 
the bullock, the generality of which die, probably, 
without ever having experienced e@ day's indisposi- 
tion ? 


IN HEAVEN LAST NIGHT. 

Tue classical and the religious emblems 
are beautifully interwoven in these stanzas, 
which we copy from a London periodical: 
“Last night there was a festival in heaven; 


The sky burn’d with a most majestic light; 


Orion, Aq 





and the mighty Seven, 
Flamed like the banners of some awful fight. 
The stars hung clustering like white ivy round 
The oriel window of the curtain’d sky, 


As thongh God had with festoons gayly bound 





The cloud-drs arch through which his angels fly. 
Tr id-draped areh through which hi rels fly 
Perchance the Master, in some distant place, 

Had hr 
Or wi 






ig mid-sky a new created world; 
other sun had garnish'd spece, 
rurl'd. 

Or it miglit be some great returning day, 
Ww hens 


f 


Streaming below like a gay flag ur 








| by a holy feat, 
Gain'd for his mighty crown another ray, 


By mastery at the games where angels meet, 


The winds at sunset had an organ’s sound, 





And softly play’d a low reli si 
It may be at tl 


Who died when threugh his window look'd the 





hat Lour some saint was ecrown'd, 


mi 1 
Whatever was the ecanse, there was in heaven 
Sy d gra 1 display of pomp last night; 
Perbaps the Saviour and the great eleven 


Reveal'd themselves unto angelie sight. 


THE DEAD IN CHRIST 


THe victory has been gained. The grave is dis- 


even now faith sees the fulfill- 





robed of it 





ment of the promise. He will swallow up death in 


could behold them! the tears wiped away by their 
Saviour’s hand, awaking up after his likeness, and sat- 
isfied with it. The last look of suffering mortality is 
changed into one of perfect peace. The fall of the 
coftin-lid makes no echo in our hearts now; the grave 
| whether in the crowded cemetery, or the quiet coun- 
| try church-yard, where the dead lie festering in undis- 
tinguished masses, or where the spring and summer 
weave a funeral garland with grass and leaves, the 
| grave has lost its victory; and the thoughts are chased 
| away that wrapped it like the winter-snow, or hung 
over it like the shadows of night. For the great 
Easter-inorning has come after the Sabbath of the 
| grave, and the soldiers of Christ are mustering round 
| the Captain of their salvation. 


| victory. The dead in Christ! What a sight! if we 
| 
| 
| 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Figurative LANGUAGE IN PrayEer.—No ar 
gument for the use of a prescribed Liturgy is 
| so strong as the fact that many ministers, im 
| their professedly extemporaneous addresses to 
the Almighty, indulge in tropes and other rhe- 
torical figures, in misquotations of Scriptural 
language, and in emendations of the petitions 
taught usin the Bible. Even the Lord’s Prayer, 
which every child is supposed to know by heart, 
is frequently heard from the pulpit, altered, 
but not improved. ‘Give us, day by day, our 
| daily bread.” ‘Forgive us our trespasses as 
| we endeavor to forgive those who trespass 
| 
| 





against us.” “Suffer us not to be led inte 

temptation.” Deliver us from all evil.” These 
are a few of the most common variations. We 

do not care to discuss the question, Are they 
improvements? For even admitting that they 
j are, which @e do not admit, it will by no 
| means follow that any man has the right to use 
| them in leading the devotions of a congre- 
gation. But a worse fault than this is the 
| omission of the Lord’s Prayer altogether, es- 
| pecially by those whose Discipline expressly 
says, “ Let the Lord’s Prayer be used on all oc- 
casiuns of public worship in concluding the 
| first prayer.” Some disregard this injunction 
| altogether. Its repetition so frequently, im 
| their godly judgments, savors of formality; or, 
' they are too full of matter of their own to ak 
| low time for its utterance. Others use it im 
} the morning, on the Lord’s day; but, overlook- 
ing the little word italicised above, deem them- 
selves quite justifiable in its omission at any 
other time. It is possible that the omission 
| of a few sentences of their own would be quite 
| as edifving. It would certainly be more re- 

spectful, if not to Him who taught us the 
| prayer, at least to those who enjoin its use on 
ald oceasions of public worship. There is @ 
rule, too, with regard to the conclusion of Di- 
vine service. The apostolical benediction is to 
be used. That has undergone an almost end- 
less variety of alterations. Some affect latin- 
itv. and invoke the blessing of the triune God. 
‘Triune is an expressive word, but not Serip- 
tural. Others are not satisfied unless they 
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make the communion of the Holy Ghost com- 
fortable: ‘“ The comfortable communion,” ete. 
And yet others extemporize a benediction in 
which grace, love, and fellowship are strangely 
transposed from one to the other person of the 
Trinity, in a way, however ingenious and novel, 
certainly not apostolic. It is not wonderful 
that those who indulge in these and similar 
emendations of what is plainly printed should 
be led into high-sounding, figurative, and un- 
scriptural expressions when professedly ex- 
temporizing. In addressing 
guage is an offense against good taste. It is 
something more when a worm uses it in hold- 
ing converse with the Almighty. By what au- 
thority, for instance, 


men such lan- 


is He addressed as “ the 
fairest among ten thousand, and the One alto- 
gether lovely?’ The language is not in the 
Bible. There is a passage in Solomon’s Song 
where the spouse is asked “ What is thy be- 
loved more than another beloved, O thon fairest 
among women She answers, “ My be loved is 
white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand.” If this language must be applied to the 
Father, or to the Son, it ought to be quoted 
accurately, Let him be the “ chiefest’? among 
ten thousand, but the most poetic temperament 
would shrink from such an application of 
“white and ruddy.” The request for ‘a kid 
to make merry with” is supposed to to be a 
prayer for the conversion of a sinner. There 
is no authority for such a violent figure; and 
the prayer that “we may make a Sabbath day's 
journey toward heaven,” seems to imply that 
considerably less progress than we make on or- 
dinary days will be satisfactory on Sunday. 
What kind of a window is a kind window? 
We have heard the Lord urgently entreated 
to open such a one, and have, perhaps, made a 
good guess at the petitioner’s meaning; while 
“the droppings of the sanctuary,” 
found in the Bi 
ceedingly common, conveys to 
meaning. 


a phrase 
nowhere to be 





Pras Tatx.— To our friends in the free 
states who apolog for slaveholders, and who 


oppose any rule of discipline by which they shall 





be excluded from the Church, we commend the 
plain and forcible language of a zealous South- 
ern periodical, The Richmond South declares 
that it has ‘tno con fide ice j 


Basow's and Dixon's li 


i any man north of 


They cannot be our 


friends and be honest, 'T} interests of the 
two sections are antagonistic. The Northern, 
man who goes for our interest necessarily goes 


against the interests of the North, his country, 
and I can have no confidence in a traitor, no 
matter how high is his price.” The tone of 
the Southern periodical press is pitel 
Re verend diviues as 





same key. 





cal editors use similar language. Doctor 





liam A. Smith, in his book on 





of slavery, divides the religious wo! 
North into two 


tionists and the anti-slavery 1 





parties, They 





most unequivocally that if t! 
in their theory that slavery is an evi 

er are right in their proposed measures. Nay, 
he declares expressly: ‘“] AGREE WITH ‘THE 
abourtionists.” Like a con 


one not afraid to follow where the legitimat 


sistent man, and 


| 





consequences of an adopted theory inevitably 
lead, he tells us why he agrees with the aboli- 
tionists. If, he says, “if the abstract principle 
be wrong,” and that it is wrong almost every 
Northern Christian professes to believe, “ then,” 
says the learned divine, “the institution is 
wrong.” “All who grant the antecedent are 
bound to admit the consequent!’ Most as- 
suredly they are, if they have any regard for 
consistency, or even any respeet for sound 
logic. ‘The alternative, the only alternative so 
far as we can see, is to take the position that 
the abstract principle is Nor wrong; that slave- 
ry is Nor a great evil. Rather a bitter pill 
that; but, suppose it swallowed. What then? 
Have you gained anything? Ly the very men 
for whose sake you have taken this nauseous 
draught you are regarded and held up to the 
scorn of the world as a dishonest traitor. You 
are told very plainly in the extract above 
quoted that you “cannot be our friends and— 
be honest,’ and that the South “can have no 
confidence in a traitor!” ‘The simple straight- 
forward way out of this dilemma is apparent to 
all who do not willfully close their eyes, and 
we could not hope to benefit those who do by 
pointing it out. 

ALONE witH THE Dyina.—It would be diffi- 
cult to find in the whole range of fiction a 
more affecting incident than is contained in the 
following extract from a letter written by a 
British seaman to his wife. It was his first 
service as a soldier, he having been sent on 
shore with a boat’s crew of marines to silence 
a fort and take some guns: 

We dispersed at a few hundred yards’ distance 
from the beach, to keep the coast 
boat's crew made prizes of the guns. The enemy had 
the advantage of the wood, and also knowing the 
country Well, and a troop of 
We were ordered to fire I took stealy aim, and fired 
on my man at about sixty yard He tell like a stone, 
At the same time a broadside from the —- went in 
among the trees, and the enemy disappeared, we could 
Searcely tell how. 1 felt as though I must go up to 
> whether he was dead or alive. He lay 
and L was more afraid of him, ly ! 
when he stood facing me a few minutes b 





ar, while tl 











em showed in advance, 


















quite stl | 














a strange feeling to come over you al! at « hat you 
have killed a man. He had unbuttoned his jacket, 
and was pressing his hand over the front of his chest, 
where the wound was. He breathed hard, and the 


the wound, and alse from his 
he took Ilis tace was white as 
1 bright as he 
1 never forgot it. 
ne young fellow, not more than five-and- 
J went down on my knees beside him. and 
as though my own heart would 
» had a real English face, and did not look 
nemy t rean te 


blood poured fi 


mouth, every 








death, 


felt so fu 










tried to speak the blood poured 


uld soon be over. Lam not ashamed 
worse than he, for he never shed 
vt help it. His eves were closed 


was fired from the 





to order us aboar 














roused him. He pointed to the beach, wh« he boat 
was just pushing off with the ns which we | 

taken, and where our marines were waiting to man 

second boat then he pointed to the wood where 
the enemy was concealed Poor fellow! he little 
tl ght how [ had shot him down. I was wondering 
how could leave him to die, and no one near him, 
when he had something like a convulsion for a mo- 








ment d tl l rolled over withont a 
sigh he w gone ust the Almighty has received 
his sot IL laid } al gently down on the grass, 





weer P< 
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It seemed so strange when I looked at 
him for the last time. I somehow thought of every 
thing I had heard about the Tarks and the Russians, 
and the rest of them; but al! that seemed so far of 
and the dead man 60 neur.” 


and left him. 


BETWEEN THE Pittows. — A mis- 
an account of her travels 


A SNAKE 
sionary’s wife, giving 
in India, says: 


On one oceasion, when traveling in a palanquin, I 
stopped at a bungalow to get some refreshments, and 
told the bearers to take out the mattress and pillows, 
to make it comfortable for us the remainder of our 
journey. They did so; and to my horror I saw a 
live snake c vile ‘d up under the second pillow, as warm 

1 comfortable as possible. 

"tt had traveled with us thirty-five milgs, and from 
being unconscious of its nearness I had felt no fear. 
Hud we been very restless, and disturbed it, the prob- 
ability is that it would have stung; but, not being 
roused, it remained asleep, and thus we were provi- 
dentially preserved from harm. I confess I felt a little 
nervous at getting in again, lest where there was one 
there 1 ht have been another; but it was not 
and we arrived at Negapatam in safety. 





80; 


votracted and revivals have been 
more than usually numerous during the past 
winter. All evangelical denominations have 
shared in the results. Our Roman 
Catholic friends have also turned their attention, 
in their own peculiar way, to the necessity of 
doing something for the upbuilding of popery. 
When the sons of God, on one 
to present themselves before the Lord, it is said 
that Satan came also among them, and The 
Freeman's (Roman Catholic) tells 
that protracted meetings have been held in vari- 
hurehes in Brooklyn by the Rey, Father 
Gaudentius Rossi, assisted by the Rev. Fathers 
Anthony Calandri and Luke Baudinelli, all be- 
longing to the Passionist Monastery of Blessed 
Paul of the Birmingham, Pa. 

The results of these meetings, as gravely an- 
nounced in the paper referred to, 1 


mec tings 


clorious 


occasion, came 


Journal us 


ous ¢ 


Cross, 


are almost 
enough to induce us to modify our opinion that 
the grosser kinds of superstition cannot flourish 
on American soil. Father Gaudentius, with his 
holy relies, to have played 
boldly, and to have found as devoted believers 
as if he had been playing his pranks in Ireland 
or in Italy. The Journal says: 

When this first mission was ee 1, it was expect- 
ed that Father Gandentius would hay be n assisted 
by Fathers Albinus Magnus and Anthony: but Father 
Albinus meanwhile f ieand it his duty to anotl 
und shortly after the com 
Anthony fel! grievous 


lission f 


seems his game 





er 








raen of the n 
Father 





fe ll, therefor 
Luke is it nperf ctly 
-in th e 
nis interest exci j 
remarkable character. 
y service; more than five 





on 
mission was of the most 
church was thronged at 
thousand went 
mission some twelve 








t the close of the 


itholics, 


received into 


some of 


ns of superior 


vere 








In the course of this mission, it is asserted 
aut rity, that God was ple ased to mani 
r by 5; graces of an external charae- 
Imor, some way, went abroad among 


















ple who mostly compose the parish, 
i re cured by some of these mis-ion- 
Phe blind, the lame, 1 with various 
diseases, were | mrch in great 
rs, The sensati by this movement 
among thos prepare ‘ edueation for such 
“signs ft Wing them that believe.” was intense. Fa- 
ther ¢ nt us b lessed those that came to him with 
the relies of the holy founder of his order, Blessed Paul 
of the Cross, and in somne eases cures were effected on 
the fustant. Others larly reported, but not 
attested as to be citec A physician of Brook- 





| lyn was one of the number converted by 





| erly attested, 
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bestowed in this mission 

After three full weeks of the most arduous and body- 
killing labor, this mission was brought to a necessary 
close, While thousands from different parts of Brooklyn 
and its vicinity were still surrounding the church, and 
with tears and sobs entreating the Fathers to continue 
longer and hear also their confessions. The next mis- 
sion was at Flatbush, of which a correspondent has 
kindly given a brief notice, in a note we publish in 
another column. ‘There, too, it seems, a conversion to 
the faith bas marked the progress of the mission. 

These miraculous cures, it seems, were “ prop- 
” Of course the Freeman’s Journal 
would youch for no others. Next we shall 
have “the holy coat of Treves,” the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius, and winking 
madonnas, just as rapidly as the gullibility of 
the worshipers increases. 

A DELICATE AND ToucutnG Lesson.—Ostenta- 
tious persons who make a practice of showing 
off all they know, and sometimes endeavoring 
to convince others that they know more than 
they really do, would do well to read the fol- 
lowing beautiful and simple lesson, and to pon- 
der well upon it: 

I happened to stroll into the little church, when a 
marriage was just concluded, and the young couple 
had to sign the register. 

The bridegroom, to whom the pen was handed first, 
made a rude cross for his mark; the bride, who came 
next, did the same. 

Now I had knewn the girl when I was Jast there, 
not only as the prettiest girl in the place, but as having 
distinguished herself in the school; and I could not 
help looking at her with surprise. She came aside and 
whispered to me, while tears of honest love and ad- 
mniration stood in her eyes: 

“He's a dear good fellow, miss, but he cannot write 
yet; he’s going to learn of me—and I wouldn't shame 
him for the world.” 

Why what had I to fear where there was this nobil- 
ity ina laboring man’s daughter? 

A Vatuaste Hint.—Tke London Builder 
mentions a “simple disinfectant: Cut two or 
three good-sized onions in halves, and place 
them on a plate on the floor; they absorb nox- 
ious effluvia, etc., in the sick-room in an in- 
credibly short space of time, and are greatly 
to be preferred to perfumery for the same pur- 
They should be changed every six hours, 


pose. 


A Peep INTO THE CRIMEAN SUBTERRANEAN 
Sarutous —In Dr. McPheron’s “ Antiquities 
f Kertch,” we find the following interesting 
narrative : 








‘There was no confus sion here. The floor was covered 
th the same beautiful pebbles. On the niches around, 
‘ts remained as they had been placed twenty 
It was a sight replete with interest to 
survey this chamber; to examine each article as it had 
been originally placed; te contemplate its use, and to 
behold the effects of time on us proud mortals, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” was ex- 
emplified here to the letter. There, in the stillness of 
this chamber, lay the unruffled dust of the human 
fraine, possessing still the form of man. The bones 
had all disappeared, or their outer surface alone re- 
mained. The space occupied by the head did not ex- 
ceed the size of the palm of the hand; yet the position 
of the features could still be traced on the undisturbed 
dust. There was the depression for the eyes, the 
slight prominence of the nose, and the mark of the 
mouth, the teeth being the only portior, of the entire 
frame which remain une d. The folds in which 





objec 


centuries ago. 























| the garments enveloped the body, nay, even the knots 


which bound them, could be traced on the dust, A 
few enameled beads were found in the right hand 
of the dead, and some walnuts in left; and the 
green mark of a copper ring, into which 8 stone had 
been fixed, was on one finger. i 1c one body 


the 
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had been placed. The coffins, crumbled into powder, 
had fallen in. At the head was a glass bottle: one of 
these still held about a table-spoonful of wine; the nuts 
and wine being doubtless placed there to cheer and sup- 
port the soul on its passage to Paradise. There was a 

cup and a lachrymatory of glass, and an unglazed earth- 
enware lamp stood in a stall niche above the head. 
This tomb was sufficiently spacious to permit ten of 
us to stand upright. 

KNEELAND’S INFIDEL CoLony.—A community 

Atheists cannot exist. It must change its 
views, or be dissolved. The well-known Abner 
Kneeland, who, more than twent years ago, 
went from Boston to the West, to establish his 
monstrous system, made a careful experiment 
at Farmington, Iowa, but utterly failed. A 
recent visitor to the place says that he formed 
quite a colony of infidels, and made vigorous 
efforts to extend his unholy principles; but 
now his name is fast falling into oblivion, and 
but few of his followers survive him. All pub- 
lic infidel meetings have long since been aban- 
doned, and scarce an attempt 1s now made to 
uphold the wretched system. Mr. Kneeland’s 
family still reside in the homestead where he 
died, and still adhere to the principles which 
he taught them. The immediate neighborhood 
—which Mr. Kneeland named Salubria, about 
a mile below Farmington, on the Des Moines 
River—contains several infidel families ; the dis- 
trict school of the neighborhood is under the 
chargé of a Christian teacher. 

SoUTHEY’s OPINION OF WoMEN AND MARRIAGE 
—Robert Southey, in a chapter on ‘“* Marriage,” 
delivers himself as follows: 

A man may be cheerful and contented in celibacy, 
but I do not thir ik he can ever be happy; it is an un- 
natural state, and the best feelings of his nature sre 
never called into action. The risks of marriage are 
far greater on the woman's side: women have so little 

the power of choice, that it is not perhaps fair to say 
they are less likely to choose well than we are; but I 
am pe rsuaded that they are more fre quently deceived 
in the attachments which they form, and their opinions 
concerning men are mech ‘fess accurate than me n' s 
opinion of their sex. Now, if a lady were to reproac 
me for having said tl I should reply that it was o 
another mode of saying that there are more good wiv« 
in the world than there are reed husbands, which 1 
verily believe. I know nothing which a good and 
sensible man is so certain to find, if he looks for it, as 
a good wife. 











Our Wesleyan brethren in England are heart- 
ily discussing the re-enforcement of the East 
India missions. “Fifty or ten?” is now the 
question: it is not difficult to decide which 
alternative Wesleyan philanthropy would choose. 
It is doubtful whether it will send out fifty, 
but we are quite sure it will send more than 
ten. 


A writer in Blackwood, about to enter ona 

story, thus makes & TRUTHFUL BEGINNING = 
History, we know, is apt to repeat herself, and to 
foist very old incidents upon us with only a slich 
change of costume. From the time of Xerxes down- 
ward, we have seen generals playing the braggadocio 
at the outset of their campaigns, and conquering the 
enemy with the 1 after-dinner speeches. 
But events are apt to be in disgusting crepancy 
with the anticipati of the most ingenio acticians ; 
the diffier of the expedition are ridiculously at 
variance with able calculations; the enemy has the 
fall 1 been rea- 


f him; the mind of tl gen- 






createst ease | 














impudence not 
sonably expecte 


inte confusic 








eral begins to be distracted es 
gainst him at home, not id- 
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some compliments he paid to Providence as his nn- 
doubted patron before setting out. there seems every 
probability that the Ze Dewms will be all on the other 
side. 


Steam 1n Cuvurcu Mvusic.—A writer in the 
Religious Telescope approves the recent intro- 
duction of steam in “ propelling” church or- 
gans, because “ steam never winks at some one 
across the room just before the piece is started ; 
never titters and laughs at each turn of the 
music; never blushes nor sticks up its fan 
before its face, nor hangs its head; never whis- 
pers during the sermon; never turns over the 
leaves of the uote-book to find the tune during 
prayer, nor gaze: over the congregation to see 
who is kneeling ; never writes notes and passes 
them while the minister is preaching.” For 
these reasons, says the writer, “if our singing 
is to be done by proxy, let us employ steam.” 

“ His HorN SHALL BE EXALTED. 
Falkland’s * Chow-Chow” 
ing: 


” 


—From Lady 
we clip the follow- 


Continuing our ride to Banias, we toiled up steep 
rocky paths, where we found trees and shrubs very 
abundant, particularly on grassy table-land. We met 
people trave wearing the 








women on horsebac 
curious horn, which is fixed on the front of the head, 

vl fastened bebind. This tantur or horn is made of 
tin, silver, or gold, according to the rank or wealth 
of the wearer. Some are a yard long, shaped like a 
speaking-trumpet. It rises from the forehead, and is 
fastened at the back of the head by a band. A large 
vail is thrown over it, and falls down the sides of the 











head and shoulders. It ist ly worn only by mar- 
ried women; but I believe unmarried women also 
occasionally wear it. There are many references to 
this horn in the Old Testament. It was sometimes 


worn by men. Job says: “I have sewed sackcloth 


upon my skin, and defiled my horn in the dust.” 
Job xvi, 15 David, alluding to the righteous, 
says, in Psalt i, 9: “ His horn shall be exalted with 


honor.” 








Tue Facutty or Frianinc Deatu.—In his 
* Phantasmata,” Dr. Madden says: 


There are cases on record of persons who could 
spontaneously fall into a death-trance. Monti, in a 
letter to Haller, mentions several. A pri * the 
name of Cwlius Rho It 
But the most cele 
Townshend, mentio 
by whom, : 
by Mr. Shrine, an apo 







nus, had the san 
is that of Co 
cal Works of Goo 
Dr. Beyns 
perfor 















Colonel Townshend was seen and attested. 
long attended hit n, for he was an habitual invalic 
he had a n invited them to witness the if henomenon 





e 
f his dying and coming to life again, but they had 
iitherto refused. from fear of the consequences to hiin- 
elf. Accordingly, in their presence, Colonel Towns- 
vend laid himself down on his back, and Dr Cheyne 
ndertook to observe the p Dr. Beynard 1a ‘his 
rand on his he ot. ond te es) ne | g-glass 
hold to his mouth After a few seconds pulse, 
iz, and the action of the heart were no longer 
of the witnesses satisfied himself of 
> ion of these J 1 When the 
» hes ad lasted half ¢ 

gan to fes rt! at their patient h * pus $ hed the 
ment too far, and was dead in earnest, and they were 
preparing to leave the honse, when a slight movement 
of the body attracted their attention. They renewed 
their routine of observation, when the pulse and sen 
sible motion of the heart gradually returned, anc 
breathir The sequel of the tale 
is strat on recover! 


d died for ge 
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a looki: 
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De. Jupson’s Burmese Tesramentr.—The 
story of the preservation of this precious work, 
related by Mrs. Judson, might adorn the page 
It was taken to Ava in manu- 


of romance. 





rere 








SMALL CHANGE. 


script; and when Mr. Judson was thrown into 
prison was secretly sewed up by his wife in a 
cushion too hard and unsightly to tempt the 
cupidity even of his jailors, and used by him as 
a pillow. When, at the close of seven months, 
he and his fellow-sufferers were so rudely thrust 
into the inner prison, the old pillow fell to the 
share of one of the keepers, but, fiuding it 
probably too hard for his use, he threw it back, 
and it came once more into the owner’s hands. 
It was again lost when he was driven to Oung- 
pen-la; and, being stripped by one of the attend- 
ants of the mat which was tied around it, the 
roll of hard cotton was again flung back into 
the prison. Here it was found by Moung Ing, 
who took it home as a memorial of his teach: 
without suspecting its priceless contents. Sev- 
eral months after, the manuscript, which now 
makes a part of the Burmese Bible, was found 
within, uninjured. 





THe Vesrer SIGNAL IN THE ALPs.—In some 
of the more remote pastoral districts of Switz- 
erland, from which the ancient simplicity of 
manners is not altogether banished, the Alp- 
horn supplies, on the higher pastures, wh: 
no church is near, the place of the vesper-bell. 


re 


The cowherd, posted on the highest peak, as | 


soon as the sun has set, pours forth the first 
four or five notes of the psalm, “ Praise God 
the Lord ;” the same notes are repeated from 
distant Alps, and all within hearing, uncover- 
ing their heads and bending their knees, repeat 
their evening orison; after which the catt 
penned in the stalls, and the shepherds 
themselves to rest. 


are 
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SMALL CHANGE. 
A Reetrar Knock Down.—A you 





man was in the constant habit of complai: 
his rich father-in-law of the horrible bad 
of his wife. Tired of these endless compl: 
the old gentleman at last replied to him: “ You 
are right, son-in-law, her humors are not to be 
borne. If ever I hear any more complaints 
about her [U'll disinherit her, and I don’t care 
if you tell her so.” The husband never 
heard to complain again. 





was 


Caturna Neerors “ Breturen.”—A North- 
ern Methodist minister, on a visit to Maryland, 


thus writes: 


My host being leader of the colored class, I took 








pleasure in occasionally accompanying him lead 
ing the class. I termed them “ brethers and sisters,” 
but the good brother told me he did not apply these 
lis ternal terms to the members of his colored 
tthink it proper! Said I, “ What do | 
you call them, brother?” “ Well, I call them aunts 
uncles, Tom, Dick, or Harry!” reminding me of the 





nt LV., 


ein 


who, having ascended the pay 
ned the bow of the congratulati: 
1 other When the master of cerem 
Holiness that he should not have ret 
their salute, * O! [ beg your pardon,” said he; “ 
not been pope long encu 


words of C 










The Christian Inte lligencer falls under the cen- | 


sure of the Churchman for “irreverence to a 
sacred name” in speaking of the disposal of the 
Knickerbacker Magazine as “Old Knick sold.” 
The Churchman says, it is being “ profane with 
batan,” to cal] him Old Nick at all. 


A Drove or Butts. — The following was 
written half a century ago by the eccentric Sir 
Boyle Roch, a member of the last Irish parlia- 
meut. The letter was addressed to a friend in 
London, and it is old enough to be new to nine 
out of ten readers : 


My Dear Srr,— Having now a little peace and 
quietness, I sit down to inform you of the dreadfal 
bustle and confusion we are all in from those blood- 
thirsty rebels, most of whom are, thank God, killed 
and dispersed. We are in a pretty mess; can get 
nothing to eat, nor any wine to drink, except whis- 
ky; and when we sit down to dinner we are obliged 
to keep both hands armed. While 1 write this I hold 
a sword in each hand and a pistol in the other 

I concluded from the beginning that this would be 
the end of it, and I see I was right; for it is not half 
over yet. At present there are such goings on that 
everything is at a stand-still. I should have answered 
ir letter a fortnight ago, but I did not receive it until 
this morning. Indeed scarce a mail arrives without 
being robbed. The bag had been left behind for fear 
of accident, and by good luck there was nobody in it 
but two outside passengers, who had nothing for the 
thieves to take. Last Tuesday notice was given that 
a gang of rebels was advancing here, under the French 
standard, but they had no colors, nor any drums ex- 
cept bagpipes. 

Immediately every man in the place, including men, 
women, and children, ran out to meet them. We 
soon found our force much too little; we were too 
near to think of retreating. Death was in every face; 
but at it we went, and began to be alive « For- 
tunately the rebels had no guns, but pistol pikes, 
and as we had plenty of muskets and ammunition, we 

















put them all tothe sword. Nota soul escaped, except 
some that were drowned in the adjacent bog lina 
very short time nothing was heard but silence. Their 





uniforms were all different colors, but mostly green, 
After the action we went to rummage a sort of camp 
which they bad left behind them. All we found was 
a few pikes without heads, a parcel of empty bottles 
of water, and a bundle of French commissions filled 
with Irish names. Troops are stationed all around the 
country, which exactly squares with my ideas. 
have only time to add that i am in a great hurry. 

P.8. If you do not receive this, of course it must 
have miscarried, therefore I beg you will write and let 
me know. 





One of the last acts of this strange individ- 
ual was to introduce a bill into the British 
Parliament entitled “A bill to provide that 
every quart bottle shall hold a quart!” 

“ My dear colonel, I perceived you slept dur- 
ing sermon time, last Sunday; it is a very bad 
habit,” said a worthy divine to one of his pa- 
rishioners. ‘Ah, doctor, I could not possibly 
keep awake, I was so drowsy.” ‘ Would it not 
be well, colonel, to take a little snuff, to keep 
you awake ?”’ “ Doctor,” was the reply, “ would 
it not be well to put a little snuff in the ser- 
mon 2”? 

Quack ANNouNCEMENTS.—A correspondent 
of the Central Christian Herald makes the fol- 
lowing hit at the announcement of queer sub- 
jects, made by preachers in the pulpit and in 
the papers, for the purpose of drawing a crowd: 

Suppose a godly man was to advertise that he should 
preach, next Sabbath morning, “ton the Necessity of 
Regeneration ;” in the afternoon, “on Grieving the 
Holy Spirit;” and in the evening, “on th in Christ.” 
The community would langh at his simplicity and stay 
at home. But if it should be noticed that Rev. Mr. B., 
or Rev. Dr. R., would preach “on War in Heaven, 
and the part that Young Men and Young Women 
were to take in it,” or “on Paul, the Christian Gentle- 
man,” or “a Parallel between Washingtor avd Moses,” 









or “a Paralle! between the Dancing of David before 
the Ark, and the Dancing of Herodias’s Daughter be- 
fore Herod and the Chief Estates of Galilee,” there 


would be a rush to hear this new Gospel. City papers 
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are full of these quack Gospel advertisements. Now 





what must be the state of a minister's heart who craves 


such notoricty ? and what mast be the result to him- 
self and his hearers of gratifying it? 

Tue Hoor Question. — A gentleman lately 
conversing with a lady friend, claimed that he 
could parodize on the hoop question any verse 
she might choose to repeat. She accordingly 
rehearsed the following verse from * The Old 
Sexton :” 





‘igh to a grave that was newly made 

Lean'd a sexton old on his earth-worn spade: 
His work was done, and he paused to wait 
The funeral train throu the open gate: 
A relic of by-gone days was he, 
And his locks were as white as the foamy sea; 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 
“I gather them in, I gather them in.” 








Whereupon the graceless scamp took his pen- 
cil, and thus wrote on a scrap of newspaper 
lying by: 
Nigh to a church that was newly made, 
Stood s ly fair, and thus she said: 
“Too t bad; I here must wait 
While they measure the breadth of this open gat 
Ah! it is « nly nine by sie, l sec! 
Ty 










too 
’ 


arrow, too narrow, alas! for me:” 





Il she 








ering lips so thin, 


d hed from her qt 
“T cannot get in; I cannot get in! 


On the marriage of Reuben Wise to Matilda 
Cheevis : 
At ler 
(A happy one, believ 1 
r matrimony ma her Wise: 
fore she was Miss Cheevis. 


rth she seized the proffer'd prize 








A Boston paper tells the following anecdote, 


in which the editor states a college “ chum” 
of his was the principal actor: 








distir 
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pro- 
fessor, «i 1 oil 
with imps -board 
countenance ver j 
in the pay 
The following is a literal copy of the list 
questions proposed for discussion in a debatin 
club out West: 
“Subjecks of Diskusior 
“Is Dansin morralie rong? 
*Is the reeding of fictishus wurks com ii} 
“Ts jt ‘ ry th femals I wea 
ray literary educashun ? 
“Ort fermails to taik parts in pollytix?” 
HOODS VERSION OF SPRING 
1 “ 
“ Come Spring! etherea eou 
oO Phemy I ofr me as well as ren 
st Ss] r man natur ull 
Phere s su 
The § ! IT shrink s ler at her ! 
I \ I find her breath a r blig 
A) Tor ff 3 ift ’ 
I s g e fig 
Her pr ] ardy poets fg, 
Ar } ¢ | upl tera 
Wi sift a Spring 
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| on earth should I kno 


Let others eulogize her floral shows; 
From me they cannot win a single stanza. 
I know her blooms are in full blow—and so's 
The Influenza. 
Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 
Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, daffodils, and primrose pate, 
Are things I sneeze at! 


r 





air is the vernal quarter of the year! 

And fair its early buddings and its blowings— 
But just suppose Consumption’s seeds appear 
With other sowings! 


For me, I find, when eastern winds are high, 
A frigid, not a genial inspiratior 

Nor can, like Lron-Chested Chubb, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables, 

O! where's the Spring in a rheumatic leg 
Stitf as a table's? 


I limp in agony 
And quake w 


Nor dream, bef 
My Respirator. 





itself I lack 











A peg for laudatory verse to hang on ?— 
pring, mild and gentle!—yes, a Spring-heel’d Jack 
To those he sprang on, 


In short, whatever panegyries lie 
In fulsome y to be cited, 
: all my eye, 





Wuat was I senr ror?—An Emerald-island- 
er made his appearance the other day at a gen- 
eral hardware establishment. He was evident- 
ly in a state of utter mystification. Turning 
to the connter, and scratching his head with 
an air of the utmost perplexity, he thus addressed 
the shoy man: 

“Why, thin, would your honor be plased to 
tell me what it is I was sint for?” 

* That would be hard forme, my man. How 
what you were sent for?” 





‘Ah, thin, wouldn’t your honor try and make 
the misthress'll be mad if I face 





home without it.’ 
“What is it like 
“Why, thin, on tl 

rld like the face 
* And what do you do with it?” 
‘Why, the women puts it on their finger 

when they’re working.” 
“O!a thimble, I suppose 
‘Yis, to be sure, that’s jest what it is—a 





thimble. see, now, how I couldn’t think of its 
name !” 


And so, having been supplied with the re- 
quired article, he departed in triumph. 
On another occasion the shop of a druggist 
und grocer was entered by a man in eager haste, 
xclaiming: 
“Give me a pinnorth of bagpipes, as quick as 
you can!” 
. vhat you want,” replied 


the somewhat matter-of-fact shopman. ‘ We 


ar" "W 
‘IT don’t know at all 








don’t sell bagpipes; and at all events, I can’t 

tell what you mean by a pennyworth of a mu- 
P a 

sical instrument 


‘““Ah, God bless you, an’ give me the bag- 
pipes, an’ there’s the pinny—an’ don’t be keep- 
ing me this way, or else I'll be late for the 


“What on earth do you want?” cried the 
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thoroughly perplexed shopman, ‘ What is it Beau Seema was once sitting at a table 
for?” with one Bligh, who was known to be insane. 

“ Wisha, don’t be delaying me this way, ax- | The Beau, having lost a considerable stake, 
ing ure wit ‘tis for; but give it to me out of | affected, in his farcical way, a very tragic air, 
hand, or the masther ‘Il be keeping the whole | and cried out: ‘‘ Waiter, bring me a flat candle- 
house awake to-night with the cough that he | stick and a pistol.” Upon which, Bligh, who 
gets no ase from, only when he’s sucking them | was sitting opposite to him, calmly produced 
same bagpipes.” two loaded pistols from his coat pocket, which 

“QO! chimed in a bright-looking boy, the | he placed on the table, and said: “ Mr. Brum- 
junior assistant, “I know what he w ants—this | mel, if you are really desirous to put a period to 
Bath pipe, is it not, my good fellow?’ And so | your existence, I am extremely happy to offer 
saying, he produced some sticks of a brown | you the means, without troubling the waiter.” 
medicinal candy, well known in our locality as | The effect upon those present may be easily 
an excellent remedy for coughs, imagined, at finding themselves in the company 

“Ah, yes, that’s the very thing! SureI told | of a known madman, who had loaded weapons 
you all along ’twas bagpipes I wanted !” | about him. 








Recent Publications. 


Memories of Gennesaret. By the Rev. Joun | covenant love, and to exclaim, with one who had alike 
X. Macpurr. (Carter & Brothers.) Mr. Macduff | 28Ure, Providence, and grace in his eye when he 
. . ar penned his words: “The voice of the Lord is upon 
is the author of several evangelical volumes | the waters, The God of glory thundereth. The Lord 
which have been published anonymously. | is upon many waters. The voice of the Lord is pow- 
Among them we may mention “ Altar Stones,” | ¢Tful. The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. . . . 
‘0 Winds of Deena’? © Wealetans f Sai Paul.” rhe Lord sitteth upon the flood, yea the Lord sitteth 

eae renee, ootsteps of Saint Paul,” | king forever. The Lord will give strength unto his 
and “ Memories of Bethany,” already favora- | people. The Lord will bless his people with peace.” 
bly noticed in our pages. His name is now, a... to return to the narrative: — +“ was 

Fy . | » before + ‘ doubt and misgiving on the part of Peter, in illustra- 
with the volume before us, first leita to the tion of that strange union of Eoutie to which I have 
public. His aim has been, in pointed and | referred, there was in conjunction with these, boldness 
practical style, to group together the varied | and presumption. 
scenes which give an undying interest to the His own thought, doubtless, was to make an avowal 

* rte . : ? . of his fuith ; but what he did display was not faith, but 
shores of Tiberias, and he has succeeded in | g pase counterfeit. It was a degenerate semblance 
making an attractive and instructive volume. | and figure of the m9 tightly named, it was forward- 
We copy 4 portion of the chapter entitled ** The | Pes; tuol-hardihood, the haughty spirit which is inev- 
Sinking Disciple :” | itably succeeded by aft all. ; } ' 

” F Let us always be careful to give things their proper 

Tud f hi 1; . | designation, Let us be specially on our guard against 

Judging trom his peculiar temperament, perhaps | looking at vice and virtue through a distorted medi- 
when the mysterious phantom form was first seen on | um, giving the name of gold to what may, after all, be 











the waters, Peter may have been the most craven- | base alloy ; confounding great heavenly principles with 
hearted of all. While the calm John, or the cvol, cau- | hollow semblances; calling evil good and good evil; 
tious Thomas, may have looked their danger sternly | putting darkness for light and light for darkness. How 
in the face, he may have seen, in the shadowy figure, | often do we hear revenge misnamed honor; passion, 








nothing but the spirit of the tempest, or the wings of | spirit; prodigality, generosity; free-thinking, liberali- 
the angel of death, and fled, cowering in terror, to the ty; blasphemy, wit, and presumption, fatr. In the 






hold of the vessel. But no sooner does he listen to the | case before us we may be apt, at first sight, to con- 
comforting, “It is 1,” than shame and sorrow over- | fuse and confound two feelings and emotions, in them- 
whelm him that he had been so “slow of heart,” and | selves widely different. Peter in appearance is very 
in the very rebound from faithlessnees to newly awak- | magnanimous, nor do we deny (his Lord himself owns 
ened joy he resolves by an her e for | it) that there was in his bold deed a certain amount 





these moments of unworthy pusi rd!” | of ith and confidence in Christ's ab 


ve ' 1 ty and power. 
says he, “if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the | So far his conduct was commendable: 


but there was 








Water. } mnore of the reverse, more of pride, ambition, rashness. 
Eve n yet, however, his voice tre ‘mb! les as he speaks His faith in his Divine Master would have been 
her iis faith nor his motives wil ae rig i- | tempered with a wiser discretion, and a kindlier re- 

tiny The very word with which he heatinn his bold | gard for the feelings of others, had he simply joined 

and presumptuous request implieS a secret doubt, “if with his fellow-apostles in inviting Jesus junto their 

it be th vu. : ship But he lorded it over them. There was an im- 

Ali! how often d word mingle still in p lied ass er ion of superiority in the personal request, 
our deep midn iestioning God's voice, * Bid 2 We could not even have quarrel led with 





} 


God's way, God's will, God's loving wisdom. He 
apt are we to indulge in unkind, unrighteous s 








V 


iis conditional “if,” had he put it in the form, “If it be 
thy will, Lord.” But with a rashiness similar to that 
ike Martha of Bethany (the * Peter of | which drew down an after rebuke, when unbidden he 
ion the Master came to her in the midst | cut off the ear of Malchus, he utters, on his own au- 
Ker tempest, “Lord, if thou hadst been | thority, and more in the tone of a mandate than a pro- 

















! tot died? Let us “ be still and posal, * Bid me eome.” There is a struggle for pre- 

‘here is no room for an “if” eminence. @ craving to win the highe-t encomium 

all his providential dealings. Shall we | from his Master, He would wish to make hitmself 

of God, as We stand in the outer world | out the boldest and bravest of the apostle crew. It is 

I c air of summer noontide, when from the | the saying and the failing of a future occasion put in 

heavy clouds there issues bolt afer bolt of living thun- | another form and other words, “Though all be offend- 
der? and in the moral world shall we refuse to ac ed, yet shall not I.’ 





xe and adore the same? Nay; when out, Doubtless had an injunetion to leave the vessel em- 

the sea of trial, “neither sun nor star ap- | anated from the lips of Christ it would have been alike 

and a very great tempest lying f upon us ;” his duty and his joy to obey ; there*would then have 

while ot ers may only he: ar the rougher accents of the been no sinking, no faltering. If the Lord had “given 





the soft undertones of | the word’ he would Lave made Peter's “feet like 





storm, be it ours to recognize 














hinds’ feet,” and set him upon these “high places.” 
But this frail worm himself takes the initiative. He 
makes his own will and wish antecedent to the will 
of his Lord, and he must pay the penalty of his pre- 








Peter makes his request. A single word is all he 
gets in reply. The same voice which, a few moments 
before, gently quieted by a threefold assurance the 
fears of a = affrighted crew, says, in answer 


to the bold utspoken on “Come!” He does 
not refuse, but neither does he give any warrant or 
promise of upholdi z power, Peter bad said * Bid 





: Peter had said 
“on the water.” Jesus speaks of no footw: iy there. 
Peter bad said “ unto thee.” Jesus gives no such invi- 
tation. He utters only the one indefinite word, 
“Come!” “Come,” he seems to say, “ bold one, make 
trial of thy strength; come if thou canst; but it is on 
thine own risk and responsil I give no pledge or 
warrant of success to thy carna ) 

He doves come! He descends the side of the ] 
ing vesse!; the next moment his feet are 
stable waves. His faith is for the moment strong, 
fixing his countenan on his § Redeemer, 
travels in safety along that strang 


a wandering eye is the first sympt 


™m« 4 rist does not say, *] bi 

















But 
om of a mournful 
reverse. He turns his face from Christ; he transfers 

g waves at his feet, and the storm 
‘When he saw the wind boister- 
1.” It was no new tempest that had 


his glance to the ro 





: sea Was not opening its mouth wider 
than before; the sky was no blacker; the hurricane 
no louder; the waves were beating as high when he 
first sallied forth. But, with his eye and his heart on 
the Lord of the storm, he had no recom then for a 
thought of danger. Now it was different. Gazing on 
the tempestuous elements he trembled at his own 
courage He took his eye off the secret of his sup- 
port, and down he sank like lead in that raging sea. 
Ah! Peter is here a living impers mation of unbe- 
lief. whicl | it a diversion of the soul's 
eye from to the creature, to the 
world, to sense, and ignoring the 
creat Creat tedeemer, and the ing 
unseen ! retained his faith, 
nds. The disciple, 
’ eye turned from his Lord, was 
awoke to the reality of the maddening elements around 
him; and then the rd left him to taste the fruits of 



















his rash overbol Like Samson, he is shorn of 
his strengtl rampion of Israel he says, “I 
will I » myself.” But 





unbelief has caused his “* go from him, so 


that he has become weak as another man.” 


Debt and Grace ae related to the Doctrine of a 
Future Life is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of four’ hundred and seventy-two pages, by C. F. 
Hupson. Its main object appears to be to 
prove that by “the second death” is meant 
the annihilation of the soul, and that endless 
existence in a len state is the purchased 
gift of Christ for believers only. The author 
is evidently honest in his belief, and his book 
evinces a great deal of careful research. It 
abounds in quotations from the early fathers 
of the Church and from the writings of modern 
divines. ‘Those who wish to believe in the an- 
nihilation theory will here find all the most 
plausible arguments in its favor. 

When the novelist writes merely to amuse, 
without professing to inculeate any 1 


son, we pass ] is vi lume s without ce nsure, If 


ioral les- 


we cannot award praise for skillful delineation 
of character or felicity of invention, we are 
content to say nothing. But the idel 
different when, with an attractive 
story exciting, and full of int 


taucht false morality, 





cated is in dirget antagonism to the teachings 


of God’s word 


White Lies, by Cuartes Reap. The story is 
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skillfully told, full of exciting and fearful inci- 
dents, and, although the intense egotism of the 
author protrudes itself, at times, offensively, 
just such a book as young persons love to read. 
Just such a book, too, we must add, as cannot 
fail to do harm. After almost endless compli- 
cations of falsehood and deception, ‘ white 
lies,” the parties reach the height of the novel 
writer’s bliss, and are made happy in matri- 
mony, the author summing up his theological 
and moral teaching by assuring us that “ they 
had heroic virtues to balance white lies in the 
great Judge’s eyes!” 

The first volume of A History of the Republic 
of the United States of America, as traced in the 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Cote mpo- 
raries has made its appearance. Four more 
volumes are to follow, this only bringing down 
the life of Hamilton to the age of twenty-two. 
A great deal may be pardoned in a son seeking 
to exalt the memory of his father, but Mr. 
John C. Hamilton carries the matter a little 
too far when, for that object, he deems it ne- 
cessary to undervalue and disparage the char- 
acter and ability of Washington. A brother 
of the author, Mr. James A. Hamilton, in writ- 
ing to an intimate friend—the A/bany Evening 
Journal is our authority—says that “ he is very 
much grieved by that part of his brother's 
book, in which he attributes all or most of 
Washington’s letters to his father; and re- 
quests that friend to take every proper occasion 
to say that he disapproves of the not well-founded 
assumption.” Such, we doubt not, will be the 
verdict and the sensation of all candid readers 
who, while they give due credit to the author for 
his diligence and painstaking, will be, if not 
“much grieved,” somewhat disposed to laugh 
at his unwarranted assumptions. 





One of the most interesting reports ever made 
to the general government is that of Lieutenant 
Beate, who has recently made a recounoissance 
of 2 new route to the Pacific. The party started 
from San Antonia, Texas, in the latter part of 
June, followed the regular Santa Fé route, and 
reached the Rio Grande on the 10th of August. 
From this point commenced their explorations 
of a new route, which is minutely described, 
and of which an accurate map is in course of 
preparation. The party reached the Colorado 
Chiquito on the 4th of September. Thence 
they traveled an unexplored region, rocky and 
sterile, passed the great desert in its narrowest 
portion, and crossed the San Barnardine, fol- 
a ¢ the Mormon road to Los Angelos on the 
Pacific. Our limited space will not permit us 
to enter into the details of this journey, of 
which the commanding officer says : 


It is the shortest route from our western frontier by 
three hundred miles, being nearly directly west. It 
is the most level; our wagons only double-teaming 
once in the entire distance, and that a short hill, and 
fore unbroken by wheels or tr rail 
of any kind. It is well watered; our greatest dis- 
tance without water at any time being twenty miles, 
It is well timbered, and in many places the growth is 
far beyond that of any part of the world I have ever 


seen 





0 





over a surface heret« 





g for the most part 
ubrious, not one of 
ehtest medical attendance 
-toourarrival. It is well 


It is temperate 
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grassed ; my command never having made a bad grass 
cainp during the entire distance, until near the Colo- 
rado. It crosses the great desert (which must be 
crossed by any road to Calffornia) at its nurrowest 
point. It passes through a country abounding in 
game, and but little infested with Indians. 


Another interesting feature of this explora- 
tion, and not the least important, is the fact that 
it was accompanied by twenty-tive camels and 
two dromedaries, of those brought from Asia, 
as described in THe Nationa for December. 
The question of the vast importance of these 
animals in crossing our American deserts may 
be considered as settled. The lieutenant says: 


I may speak for every man in our party, when I 
say there is not one of them who would not prefer 
the most indifferent of our camels to four of our best 
mules, 

In all our lateral explorations they have carried 
water, sometimes for more than a week, for the mules 
used by the men, themselves never receiving even @ 
bucketful to one of them; they have traversed pa- 
tientiy with heavy packs, on these explorations, coun- 
tries covered with the sharpest voleanic rock, and yet 
their feet to this hour have evinced no symptom of 
tenderness or injury. With heavy packs they have 
crossed mountains, ascended and descended precipit- 


ous places, where an unladen mule found it difficult to | 


pass. 
And again: 


The camels performed this journey—in which there 
was a considerable space to be passed devoid of water 
or grass—without, in a single instance, exhibi'ing any 

i it ress, nor showing any si 

. pace easily with the teams, at an 
average rate of four miles an hour, though, when re- 
quired, this rate could have been doubled without 
their suffering the least inconvenience. 





sof 
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The Hasheesh Eater: being Passages from the 
Life of a Pythagorean,  Carelessly written, 
“thrown off,” the writer says, ‘“ currente cal- 
amo,” not likely to find many readers, and, 
therefore, not likely to profit the publishers; 
and, when read, not likely to profit the reader, 
we marvel what could have induced the Messrs. 
Harper to lend their imprint to a book like 
this. Hasheesh is the resin of Indian hemp, 
(Cannabis Indica.) Its effects, when taken in- 
ternally, are somewhat similar to those pro- 
duced by the use of opium. The writer pro- 
fesses to have indulged in it for a long time, 
and in this volume to record his sensations and 
feelings when under its influence. He assures 
us that his narrative “is one of unexaggerated 
fact.”’ Very likely; and if a person intoxicated 
by any other means, French brandy for instance, 
should see strange sights and hear unearth- 
ly noises, and, pushing his ‘“ investigations,” 
should bring ona fit of delirium tremens, no 
one would question the “ fact” that he saw and 
heard snakes, goblins, demons, hissing, yelling, 
and howling in his ears, The only wonder 
would be that, when sober, the hallucination 
should be still strong enough to induce him to 
make his chimeras public. 

Under the simple title of A Christian Memo- 
rial of Two Sisters, we have, from the press of 
Stanford & Delisser, a beautifully-printed little 
volume, touchingly commemorative of two of 
the most estimable ladies of our city. They 
were the daughters of the late Governor Jay, 
the first Chief Justice of the United States. 
Possessed, each, of an ample fortune, their ef- 
forts to do good were literally unceasing. The 





| . . « . 
elder is known to have given away in charity, 


in a period of little more than nine years, the 
sum of seventy-one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars ; and the donations of the 
other averaged from six to eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. The one died on the 13th of No- 
vember last, and eight days afterward her 
sister followed. This memorial is put forth, 
not for the purpose of eulogizing them, but 
with the hope that others may be led to follow 
their example. 


Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By Wituram 
Exper. ‘This long-expected volume has at 
length made its appearance from the press of 
Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. As a specimen 
of book-making, it is hardly equal to the prom- 
ises held out in advanee by the publishers, 
With the limited materials at his command the 
author has succeeded in making an interesting 
sketch of the earlier portions of the life of the 
intrepid explorer, The latter part, upon which 
his fame will continue to rest, is written in the 
navigator’s own inimitable journals. 

In our last number we noticed, briefly, Mr. 
Parton’s Life of Aaron Burr, of which a third 
edition has already been called for. It is in- 
deed an attractive biography, and bating the 
one fault, a glaring one, to which we adverted, 
is highly creditable to the author’s industry in 
the collection of materials, and his skill in the 
narration of facts. We copy a little episode in 
the strangely eventful life of Burr—his court- 
ship and marriage—when nearly eighty years 
of age. It will be read with interest, not less 
for the graphic style of the narrator, than as 
another illustration of the adage, Truth is 
stranger than fiction: 


There was a talk of cholera in the city. Madame 
Jumel resolved upon taking a carriage tour in the 
country. Before setting out she wished to take legal 
advice respecting some real estate, and as Colonel 
Burr's reputation in that department was pre-eminent, 
to his office in Reade-street she drove. In other days 
he had known her well, and though many an event- 
ful year had passed sinee he had seen her, he recog- 
nized her at once. He received her in his courtliest 
matiner, complimented ber with admirable tact, list- 
ened with soft deference to her statement. He was 
the ideal man of business—confidential, self-possessed, 
polite—giving his client the flattering impression that 
the faculties of his whole soul were concentrated upon 
the affair in hand. She was charmed, yet feared him. 
He took the papers, named the day when his epinion 
would be ready, and handed her to her carriage with 
winning grace. At seventy-eight years of age he was 
still straight, active, agile, fascinating. 

On the appointed day she sent to his office a rela- 
tive, a student of law, to receive his opinion. This 
young gentleman, timid and inexperienced, had an im- 
mense opinion of Burr's talents; had heard all good 
and all evil of him; supposed him to be, at least, the 
acutest of horrible men. He went. Burr behaved to 
him in a manner so exquisitely pleasing, that, to this 
hour, he has the liveliest recollection of the scene. No 
topics were introduced but such as were familiar and 
interesting to young men. His manners were such as 
this age of slangy familiarity cannot so much as imag- 
ine. The young gentleman went home to Madame 
Jumel only to extol and glorify him. 

Madame and her party began their journey, revisit- 
ing Ballston, whither, in former times, she had been 
wont to go in @ chariot drawn by eight horses; visit- 
ing Saratoga, then in the beginning of its celebrity, 
where, in exaetly ten minutes after her arrival, the de- 
cisive lady bought a house and all it contained. 

teturning to New York to find that ber mansion 
had been despoiled by robbers in her absence, she 
lived for a while in the city. 

Colouel Burr called upon the young gentleman who 














had becn Madame’s messenger, and after their acquaint- 
ance had ripened, said to him, “Come into my office; 
I can teach you more in a year than you ean learn in 
ten in an ordinary way.” The proposition being sub- 
mitted to Madame Jumel, she, anxious for the young 
man’s advancement, gladly and gratefully consented. 
He entered the office. Burr kept him close at his 
books. He did teach him more in 2 year than he could 
have learned in ten in an ordinary way. Burr lived 
then in Jersey City. His office (23 Nassau-street) 
swarmed with applicants for aid, and he seemed now 
to have quite lost the power of refusing. In no other 
bodily or mental, did he exhibit signs of de- 











Some months passed on without his again meeting 
with MadameJumel. At the suggestion of the student, 
who felt most grateful to Burr for the solicitude with 
which he assisted his studies, Madame Jumel invited 
Colonel Burr to dinner. Tt was a grand banquet, at 
which he displayed all the charms of his manner, and 
shone to conspicuous advantage. On handing to din- 
ner the giver of the feast, he said: “I give you my 
hand, Madame; my heart has long been yours.” This 
was supposed to be merely a wear 5 iment, and was 
little remarked at the time. Colonel Burr called upon 
the lady; called frequently, became ever warmer in 
his attentions; proposed, at length, and was refused. 
He still plied his suit, however, and obtained at last, 
not the lady’s consent, but an undecided No. Imprev- 
ing his advantage on the instant, he said, in a jocular 
manner, that he shonld bring out a clergyman to Fort 
Washington on a certain day, and there he would once 
more solicit her hand. 

He was as good as his word At the time ap - int- 



























ed, he eng out in his gig to the lady's residence, ac 

companied by Dr. Bogart, the very clergyman who, 
just fifty years before, married him to the mother of 
his TI fosia. The lady was s emt arrass sed and still 


refused. But then the scandal! And, after all, why 
not? Iler estate needed a vigilant question. and the 
old house was loncly. After much hesitation, she at 








length con ed to ind to receive her vis 
itors. And she was The ceremony was wit 


nessec only by the membx« ors of Madame Jum I's fumily, 
and by the eight servants of the household, who peered 
eagerly in at the doors and windows. The ceremony 
ipper. Some bins of 





was over: Mrs. Burr ordered 4 i 

M. Jumel’s wine cellar, that I not been opened for 
half a century, were laid under ¢ bution. The 
little party was a very merry one. The parson in par- 


mbered, was in the | é 

humor and anecdo te. Exeept for 

age, (Which was not apparent,) the 
an unwise one 

ear he had of being a poor and home- 

sS put to rest. She had a companion 

ble, and on her estate a 


an Whom ho one living was supposed to be 









een agreea 


ce connected with this 
tioned that there was a 
| 





marriace, it may be just me 
woman in New York who had ispired to the 
Colonel Burr, and who, when she heard of his union 
with another, wrung her hands and shed tears! A 
feeling of that nature can seldom, since the creation ot 
man, have been excited by the riage of a man on 
the verge of fourscore. 
* * ~ ” * * oe * * 

A few days after the we 

paid a Visit to Connecticut, 


and of 


















of Colonel Burr's w: a rnor y rm 
ceived with attention. At Ha ulvised his 
wife to sell on sage sag op ete over the Con- 


necticut at tl ace, and invest t 
estate 

man, 
The pr 








and bro 
deposite Lit in his own 
‘Texas was then begi 








r i which, afew years 

B had always taken a gy 

% s with whom he | 

in life lascheme on foot fo ga large colony 
of Ger is on a tract of land in vas. A brig } 
cg tered, and the projeet was in a state of f 
ward s, when the possessi n of a sum of money ¢ 
bied Burr to buy shares in the enterprise. The greater 


part of the money which he had brought from Hart- 
ford was invested 


The time had not yet come for emigration to Texas 


total | 
1a tots SS, 





Z 
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| The Germans became discouraged and separated, and, 


to complet te the failure of the scheme, the title of the 
lands in the confusion of the times, proved defective. 
Meantime, madame, who was a remarkable thrifty 
woman, With a talent for the management of property, 
wondered that her husband made no allusion to the 
subject of the investment; for the Texas speculation 
had not been mentioned to her. She caused him to 
be questioned on the subject. He begged to intimate 
to the lady's messenger that it was no affair of her's, 
and requested her to remind the iady that she nuw 
bad a husband to manage her affairs, and one who 
would manage them. 

Coolness between the husband and wife was the 
} . wuY Ter + » Te tre . 
sult of this colloquy. Then came remonstrances. 
Then estrangement. Burr got into the habit of re- 
maining at his office in the city. The n, parti 
ciliation. Full of schemes and speculations to the last, 
Without retaining any of his former at ility to operate 
successfully, he lost more money, and more, and more. 
The patience of the lady was exhausted. She filed a 
complaint accusing him of infidelity, and praying that 
he might have no more control or authority over her 
affairs. The accusation is now known to bave been 
groundless; nor, indeed, at the time was it seriously 
believed. It was used merely as the most convenient 
legal mode of depriving him ‘of control over her prop- 

rty. At first he answered the complaint vigorously, 
~ it afterward he allowed it to go by default, and pro- 
ceedit gs were carried no further. A few short weeks 
of happiness, followed by afew months of alternate 











econ- 











estrangement and reconciliation, and this union, that 


begun not inauspiciously, was, in effect, though never 
in law, dissolved. What is strangest of all is. that the 
lady, though she never saw her husband during the 
last two years of his life, cherished no ill-will toward 
him, and shed tears at his death. To this hour, Mad- 
ame Jumel thinks and speaks of him with kindness, 
attributing what was wrong or unwise in his conduct 
to the infirmities of age. 

Bnglish Hearts and Dnglish Hands; or, The 
Railu ty and the Trenches. As the title indi- 
cates, this is an English book, which has been 
reprinted by the Messrs. Carter. It is compiled 
from a diary kept by one who sought to do good 
by imparting Scriptural advice and instruction 
toa diese of men little cared for by the gener- 
ality of Christians, in England or America. 
They are known there by the name of “ Nav- 
vies,” a word which has not yet been naturalized 
on this side of the water, Navyvies are the men 
who dothe hard work, with shovel and wheelbar- 
rows, on railways, and who appear to be treated’ 
even worse in England than inthis country. But 
of this we cannot speak with certainty. No one, 
that we are aware of, has guaged the depth of 
the ignorance and depravity of our ‘ Navvies,” 
nor sought to alleviate their sufferings. It were 
well if Christians, earnestly seeking for some 
field in which to do good, might be incited to 
look in this direction, by a perusal of these sim- 
pre records of toil endure d and good effected. 

An Introdvction to the Study of Philosophy, with 
an Outline Treatise on — By Rey. E. V. Ger- 
nant, D.D. The aim of the author is to blend 
Christianity with philosophy, and to show that 





they are internally and necessarily connected. 
In his own language, ‘ As Christ is the princi- 
ple of Christianity, it follows that he is himself 
the hi ghe st concrete form of the method 

thinking, which must underlie and pervade 
every proce ss of legitimate ratiocination.”” He 
admits the difficulties which besct him at every 
step in the solution of problems that present 
themselves in the course of his discussions ; but 
he grap] les with them re solutely, if not alw Lys 
successfully, and his book cannot fail to pro- 
mote the end steadily kept in view. The Treat- 
ise on Logic is a translation of Beck’s work, 
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which was first printed at Stuttgart in 1845, It 
is brief, but comprehensive, and is well adapted 
as a text-book for students. 

The Boy-tamer, is the title of one 
from the press of Gould 


Marcus; or, 
the “ Aimwell Stories,” 
& Lincoln, 
scribes the natural scenes of every-day life, in 
city and country, at home and at school, in a 


The 


Tue Weatruer.—The winter has been so re- 
markable for mildness, as to be a subject of 
remark with everybody. So far as we can learn, 
nothing like it has been known since the year 
1816: then, as now, the preceding summer was 
a cold one, Indian corn ripening badly. On the 
10th of January we saw swarms of the common 
house-fly enjoying the mselves in the open air, 
and spiders, ‘‘sour’’ bugs, and other insects 
running out of their hiding-places, apparently 
at a loss to know whether spring had really 
come. A week or so later, shoots of roses, in 
warm exposures, were pushing through the 
ground, to the len 
in some cases the old wood was breaking into 
leaf. In the last week in January spirweas were 
actually in leaf and showing their flower buds, 
and grape-vines in some places seemed ready to 
Vegetation generall- .-ems ready 
to push into growth, and should the weather 
hereafter prove cold, we anticipate disastrous 
results. 


qa 


eth of five or six inches; and 


break forth. 





A New Cuornozema.—We recently dropped 
in at Mr. Crane’s to see a new variety of the 
chorozema, and were well rewarded for our 
trouble. It is said to be a seedling from (. 


is named splendens, a name which 


cordata, and 
it well deserves. The flower is much larger 
than the parent plant; the colors are bright 
pink and orange, with a white eye, and the form 
is very symmetrical, The plant has a robust 
habit, and blooms freely. We commend it to 
the attention of our amateur friends. 

We alluded, in a former article, to Mr. 
Crane’s grapery. We will add here that the 
crop ripened off well, and the new wood is all 
that could be desired. If the experiment in 
its details should hereafter prove as successful 
as it has up to the present time, grape growing 
under glass will have been much simplitied. 


Room PLanrs.—These will now need fre- 
quent exp _ to — air in mild weather, 
which may be done by throwing up the sash. 
Plants making a new erowth must be kept near 
the light, and receive as much sunshine as pos- 





sible ; they will also need additional supplies of 
water. Insects will begin to accumulate, and 
should be assiduously destroyed. Fuchsias and 


some other plants now growing rapidly and 
breaking into flower, may need re-potting, 


ich must be done without breaking the ball 








w] 





of earth, 





Like the rest of the series, it de- 


++ 


arm and the 


| lection. 








manner that cannot fail to amuse and profit the 
youthful reader. 

We have before us the third volume of The 
Spanish Conquest in America, by AntTHUR HELPs. 
It fully sustains the author’s claim to pains- 
taking fidelity and original research, so mani- 
fest in the two preceding volumes. Harper & 
Brothers. 





Flower-Garden, 


AppLes, Setect List or.—We last month 


| gave a list of pears, containing twenty-five 


leading varieties; we now present a list of 
twenty-five varieties of apples, We have pre- 
pared it with care, and have embraced in it only 
such kinds as are known to be first rate. The 
quality of each kind is briefly stated, so that 
the reader may suit his taste in making his se- 
With the exception of the Newtown 
Pippin, they are mostly adapted to general cul- 
tivation, 

American Summer Pear, & medium-sized ap- 


| ple, valuable for all purposes; ripe in August 
| and September ; flesh tender and rich flavored. 


Parly Harvest, a very useful apple, ripening 


| about the first week in July ; flesh tender, juicy, 
crisp, with a rich sub-acid flavor. 


Newtown 
ippin, doubtless the best of all apples, in sea- 


| son from December to May; flesh very juicy, 


tender, and crisp, with a fine aroma, and a de- 
licious vinous flavor. Northern Spy, a splendid 
apple, in season from January to June; flesh 
tender, fine grained, with a delicious sub-acid 
flavor. Baldwin, a popular and well-known ap- 
ple, in season from November to March; flesh 
juicy and crisp, with a rich sub-acid flavor. 
Exop is Npitzenberg, © handsome and popular ap- 
ple, in season from December to February ; 





| tlesh erisp and juicy, witha rich, brisk, delicious 
| flavor. Wandevere, an old and favorite variety, 
| in season from October to February ; flesh ten- 


| vinous flavor. 


der, crisp, and juicy, with a rich, sprightly, 


Autumn Sweet Bough, a fine, 


| sweet, dessert apple, in season from September 


to October; flesh tender and sweet, with a fine 
rich flavor. Yellow Belle Fleur, a large and 
handsome fruit, in season from November to 
March; flesh tender, juicy, and crisp, with a 
fine sub-acid flavor. Fall Pippin, an old and 
favorite variety, in season from October to De- 
cember; flesh tender and melting, with a rich 
flavor, Jonathan, a very good and productive 
orchard fruit, in season from November to 
March; flesh tender and juicy, with a fine 
sprightly flavor. Lady Apple, a small but ex- 


| ceedingiy beautiful fruit, in season from Decem- 


ber to May; flesh crisp, tender and juicy, with 
a pleasant flavor: always brings a high price. 
Large Yellow Bough, a good early fruit, in sea- 
son from July to August; flesh very tender and 
sweet, with a fine sprightly flavor. Melon, a 
recent but excellent apple, in season from Octo- 


| ber to March; flesh tender and juicy, with a 


rich sub-acid flavor. Jiubbardston Nonsuch, a 
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fine, larga fruit, in season from October to Jan- 
uary; flesh tender and juicy, with a fine flavor. 
Gravenstein, a large and handsome apple, in 
season from September to November ; flesh ten- 
der and crisp, with a fine flavor. eck’s Pleas- 
ant, a large and first-rate fruit, in season from 
November to March; flesh tender, juicy, and 
crisp, with a delicious flavor. 
superior apple for culinary purposes, in season 
from September to February; flesh juicy and 
crisp, with a fine sub-acid flavor. Rambo, good 
for both table and kitchen, in season from Oc- 
tober to December; flesh tender, with a rich, 
sprightly, sub-acid flavor. Mhode Island Green- 
ing, & most valuable and popular apple, good 
for all purposes, in season from November to 
March; flesh tender, juicy, and crisp, with a 
pleasant su! -acid flavor. 
set, a small but very fine apple, in season from 
October to January; (must not be confounded 
with the English Russet :) flesh tender and 
juicy, with a rich spicy flavor. Boston or Rox- 
bury Russet, a fine, long-keeping market fruit, 
in season from January to June; flesh moder- 
ately juicy, with a good sub-acid flavor. La- 
dies’ Sweeting, the best of winter sweet apples, 
in season from January to May; flesh very ten- 
der, juicy, and crisp, with a delicious perfumed 
flavor. Snaar, a fine large apple, in season from 
December to March; flesh tender and fine- 
grained, with a rich aromatic flavor. Wil- 
liams’s Favorite, a large and handsome apple, in 
season from July to September; flesh tender, 
with a mild, agreeable flavor. 

We might add not a few good apples to the 
above list, but we know of none we should be 


, 
Smokehouse, a 


American Golden Rus- 


willing to substitute for those named. <A few 
might be added for cider, such as the Winesop 
and Harrison, the best of their class. Fruit 
must always, especially near large cities, be a 
profitable crop; and we therefore say to all, 


Plant fruit trees, if not for market, at least a 
few for your own domestic use. 
Hor-Beps.—Where a suitable exposure and 
material can be had, a hot-bed is an “ institu- 
tion” not to be dispensed with. compara- 
tively, know its value for forwarding early 
vegetables and tender flowers, or its luxury in 
enabling us to enjoy the more tender and deli- 
cate vegetable productions, both in and out of 
There are sever 


Few, 


season. al ways of making a 
hot-bed, differing, however, only in detail, the 
principle in all being the same. The best ma- 
terial, for a permanent, uniform heat, we have 
found to be the st 
common material, however, is recent manure 
from t! Our brief limits wil] not allow 
us to describe both methods at this time, 
we therefore confine our remarks to the latter. 


leaves from the woods; m 


ie stable. 
ind 


The hot-bed is sometimes made below and some- 


times above ground ; for ordinary purposes th 

first is the best, but the latter where a brisk 
heat is required for rapid forcing, since the 
heat is more rapidly renewed when it gets low. 
The frames should be made of sound plank ; the 
back the frame may be two feet high, and 
the front about fifteen inches, the difference 
between the two forming a suitable slope. The 
frame may be of any desired length, and the 
width six feet; the sashes may be six by three 


feet, which is a convenient size. The frame 
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may be made into compartments, or narrow 


| slips may be nailed on to support the sashes. 


The frame having been prepared, dig a pit of 
the same size in some dry spot open to the 


south. The pit should be about two feet deep. 
When dug, set the frame on, and fasten it se- 


curely; then fill up the pit to the depth of two 
feet with fresh stable manure, spreading it out 
evenly ; then cover the manure with some six 
or eight inches of good mold, and put on the 
In two or three days the rank steam 
will have passed off, when the mold should be 
stirred to de stroy such weeds as may have be- 
gun to grow. After this the seed may be sown 
either broadcast or in drills; the latter is to 
be preferred. It will be necessary to destroy 
the weeds as they appear, and protect the frames 
from the effects of sudden changes in the 
weather, especially at night. This is readily 
done by covering the frames with mats. If the 
heat should run down, it may be restored by 
watering the bed a few times with warm water. 
A hot-bed like this is well adapted to growing 
early lettuce, cabbage plants, tomatoes, radishes, 
melons, ; and it will also do to forward 
tender annuals. The plants intended to be 
pricked out should be gradually hardened by 
the admission of fresh air, and occasional ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun; and as 
the weather grows warm the sashes may be 
entirely removed. 


sashes. 


etc, 


Pocttry.—Some of our friends complain 
that their hens do not lay in winter. One 
reason of this may doubtless be found in the 
of suitable shelter; it may also be 
owing measure to the want of good 
judgment in the selection and preparation of 
food. In regard to the first, the poultry house 
should be so constructed as to afford light and 
warmth, with ventilation, and room for exer- 
cise. It will be necessary, in very cold weather, 
to shut the poultry in; for they are naturally 
so impatient of confinement that to avoid it 


absence 


in some 


they will expose themselves to the severest 
' The house should likewise be kept 
clean and free from vermin; an occasional coat 
of whitewash, applied hot, will effect this pur- 
In regard to food, it should from time 
to time be changed, or be of a mixed nature, 
oats, buekwheat, scraps from the 
and in winter the food should fre- 
quently be soiled potatoes, fed 
warm, are one of the best provocatives to ‘ lay- 


weather. 





pose. 





given warm. 


have 


ing” that we any knowledge of; they 
+ should be given two or three times a week. 
These precautions, with a large yard to run in, 


| mix, the troul 








supplied h a heap of wood ashes and gravel, 
will generally insure good health and an abund- 


ant supply of egys, 
But there may be another reason why our 
friends’ hens do not lay in winter, which the 
we allude to 
the degeneration of poultry by injudicicus and 
in and in.” There 
peculiar delight in breed- 
ing distinet such varieties as please their fancy, 


even during the winter. 





above directions will fail to meet: 


long-continned breeding * 


are some who take a pec 


and we are among the number: but we find it 
necessary to introduce new blood occasionally, 
which sometimes is a matter of much tronble, 
Where the d'fferent varieties are allowed to 


e is very small: an exchange of 
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poultry can be made with some neighbor with 
mutual advantage. None but the best laying 
hen should be selected to breed from, and the 
male bird should be possessed of great courage 
and stamina. Attention to these matters will 
insure an excellent breed of fowls. It may be 
stated as an axiom, “ that hens that lay well in 
summer ought to lay well in winter,” and tei//, 
if judiciously cared for. 





THE WORLD AT LARGE. 
A map of busy 
Its fluctuations and its vast ¢ Cowrer. 





Intelligence received from Utah states that the 
Mormonsrare constructing blockhouses, ditches, 
ete., along deep and narrow defile through 
which the Salt Lake City road called 
Echo Canon, and that this canon is now oceupied 
by three thousand Mormons, who are anticipat- 
ing our approach. Serious apprehensions are 
entertained as to the fate of several parties of 
California emigrants who passed through Salt 
Lake City during the past autumn, as a report 
had reached Washington that they had been at- 
tacked and massacred by an armed band of In- 
dians, led on by a Mormon bishop and several 
saints. General Scott has completed the arrange- 
ments for the spring and summer campaign 
against them, and the War Department has asked 
Congress for an appropriation of one million two 
hundred aud twenty-four thousand doilars, to 
pay for four millions eight hundred and eighty 
thousand rations for the subsistence of the Utah 
expedition for twenty months from the Ist of 
July next—that amount being required for five 
thousand six hundred and six soldiers, two hund 
red —, three hundred servants, and one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-four em- 
T he re was a report current in Washing- 

ton that M. Bernhisel, the Mormon delegate, hac ul 
made proposals to our government to purchase 
the city improvements in Salt Lake City. when 
the Mormons would vacate Utah, and colonize 
on some of the islands of the sea outside of the 
jurisdiction of the United States... . We dearn 
tr ym (rreytown that the tr< uty between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica has been signed, and that Presi- 
dent Martinez and quite a number of superior 
officers of the armies of both re publics were en- 
joying themselves at Greytown. They had vis- 
ited the Wabash and thanked Commodore Pauld- 
ing for dispersing the filibusters. . The com- 
mission of Hon. Nathan Clifford, as Associate 
Judge, was read in the Supreme Court, on the 
2ist of January, when Chief Justice Taney ad 


passt S, 


loyés. 


ministered to him the oath of office. After re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his associ ites, 
Judge Clifford took his seat. The President 


has issued a proclamation for the sale of a very 


large quantity of public lands in Iowa, in June and 
July, at the various land offices in that state. 
Some of them lie each side the line of the rail- 
roads. A bill has been introduced in the 
Senate of the State of New York to enable aliens 
to hold real estate... At the election in 
Kansas, ou the 4th of January, the Free-state 
party were triumphant, electing all their candi- 
dates by an average majority of four hundred 


and fifteen A homestead bi/l, on the old 
model « i quarter se ction of land to each head 
of a family who will oceupy and cultivate it, has 


been introduced in the Senate The Rhode 
Island) Binks resumed specie payments last 
month, according to previous arrangements made 

with the creat New England regulator, the Suf 


folk Bunk of Boston... . A resolution has been 











introduced into the United States a of Rep- 
resentatives, calling for a committee of five to 
the investigation of the bribery charges made 
in connection with the Middlesex Mills, (Mass.,) 
and to know who, if any one, were the receivers 
of the money. ... Six thousand six hundred 
dollars were taken up by contribution for the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, in Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams’s church, Boston, last month, 
after a sermon by the pastor. . The tip- 
pling law of 1845-6—a very stringent one— 
has been enacted by the Legislature of Tennes- 
see at its present session. It provides for any 
quantity of fines and small imprisonments. . . . 
The insurance of one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars upon the life of Bishop Henshaw, of Massa- 
chusetts, who died in Maryland, in 1852, has 
been resisted, and will probably not be paid by 
the State Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Worcester, on the ground that the change of 
climate brought on his death, and that he had 
no right to go so far South without their con- 
sent. ... William Strickland, who was driven 
out of Mobile two years ago on the charge of 
selling abolition books, a few days ago returned 
to that place to settle up his business, was at 
once again ordered to leave the town without 
delay, and did so. A great country this! ... 
A steam corvette, the Wanjoor, built for the Rus- 
sian government, and to be used on the Amoor 
River, was launched at East Boston recently. . . 
Late intelligence from the Sandwich Islands states 
that in the ease of a sailor who deserted from 
the American whale-ship Condor to the British 
ship Vixen, claiming protection as a British sub- 
ject, the man was returned, after a legal struggle, 
on the ground that the flag of his vessel fixed 
his allegiance for the time being. ... The new 
treaty made between the United States govern- 
ment and Senor Yrisarra had reached Nicaragua, 
but action upon it would be delayed until the 
arrival of the new American, English and French 
ministers. The arrival of Walker at San Juan 
del Norte had hurried Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
into arranging their differences and making a 
new treaty of peace and boundaries, by which 
the territory of Guanacaste, so long in dispute 
between the two governments, is definitely ceded 
to Costa Riea, which thus obtains a joint juris- 
diction over the San Juan River. In ease the 
contract made by Senor Yrisarra with the Inter- 
anie Canal Company should fall through, no 
new contract is to be made by Nicaragua with- 
out consulting the other Central American gov- 
ernments. Mr. Allen had entered a protest 
against this contract. 

The Rev. John Knor, D.D., of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in this city, died on the eighth of 
January. On the Tuesday preceding he fell, 
having by some mistake lost his balance, from 
the back piazza of his house. He was taken up, 
motionless and unconscious, and remained so 
until his death. He was a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, a graduate of Dickinson College, and entered 
upon the pastoral office in this city in 1816. He 
was in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The Rev. Elijah Hebbard, for more than half a 
century a pre acher of the Gospel, died at Gea- 
eva, New York, on the twenty-fifth of January. 
He was born at Coxsackie, in this state, in Sep- 
tember, L788. The interments in the four 
principal Northern cities for the past year are 
stated to be as follows: New York, 
Philadelphia, 10,950; Baltimore, 5,524; 
Soston, 4,005 . A fire took place 
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Several others were much injured. . The | 
dry —_ imports at this port for 1857. reached 








$90,534,129 rainst $93,862,893 in 1856; er! 
974.062 in 1855; and $89,842,936 in L854. 

A = of five thousand dollars was m: ule by 
Isaac Ireland, of Salem, Massachusetts, who 


died - January, to the Crombie-street Church 


of that town. .. Chapman School Building, 
Fast an, took fire on Thursday, January 
21, but by the presence of mind of the teach- 
ers all the school was dismissed without the 
scholars being aware of the cause. The fire, 


which was confined to the basement, wus then 
extinguished. Mormon Emigration from 
Europe has been stopped by the agents of that 


sect abroad during the pending difficulty; as it 
is uncertain where they may be called to emi- 
grate. Jeremiah Spencer, now living at 
Torrington, Connecticut, is said to be the last 
survivor of the massacre of Wyoming, made 
sacred by history and by Thomas Campbell. . 
Fall River, Massachusetts, last 


le "x of 
onth held a public meeting to consider the 
snail of 


repeal their city charter, and to restore 


town mode of government. The amount of 
taxes is supposed to be the cause of the move- 
ment. The Supre me Court of Judges of 
Pennsylvania have memorialized the Legisla- 


ture to abolish the General Court Districts, and 
fix the sessions of the Supreme Court at some 
one accessible point. Hydrophobia, caused 
by the bite of a dog fifteen years ago, occurred 
in Massachusetts a few weeks since, and the vic- 
tim died in consequence. ... Eli Thayer's Colony 
at Ceredo, Northwestern Virginia, is said to be 
exhibiting symptoms of decay and dissolution, 
and a considerable number of the colonists have 
returned to Massachusetts in want and disgust. 
A claim worth two millions of dollars, cov- 
ering nearly all the central part of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been established in favor of a lady residing at 
Rahway, New Jersey. .. Neve nty five thousand 
dollars of the two hundred thousand necessary 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon, have already 
been raised and put out at interest. The wi - 
of § gath« ring the remainder is progressing fair! 
The Fishing Bounty due to the fishe rmen of 


petitioning the State Legislature to | 
their | 


i — at Lucknow, 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, on the first of Janu 
ary, was seventy thousand dollars, evidencing 
that the season had been one of the most pro- | 
ductive on record... . Governor Pollock's last 
act before vacating the gubernatorial chair of 
Pennsylvania was the pardon of John Capie, 
who six years since killed Emmons in a street 
fight in Philadelphia. . .. A Rebellion has 
broken out in the Red River Country (British 
possessions) against the Hudson’s Bay Compa 
ny’s government; the people de siring to be an 
nexed to Canada as a means of preve nting the 
absorption of the district by the United States 
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Financial aff sland and on,the Con- 
tinent are rapidly improving. . .. A court cir 
cular reiterates the report, that the hand of the 
Princes ss Alice is to be asked for th Prince 


th no official information of such a 


red. Lord Harrowby 


Orange, thou 
demand has yet transpi 
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has resigned the office of Keeper my the 
Privy Seal on account of ill health, and had been 
succeeded by the Marquis of Clar — Th 
Karl of Spe ier is dead, and Lord Ith rp, his 
son, who has just returned from th s countt 

succeeds him in the earldom Iitelligen 

has be n received in England of the partial burn 
in the steamship Sarah Sands, W hile 1 he 
1 r ‘nel to India with troops. She 
l urs, and until she was very 
1 ut the unrelaxed efforts of all 
‘ iweeeded in conquering the 
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ritius for repairs. No prize-money is to be 
allowed to the British soldiery for the propert 

of British subjects retaken in the India re vel. 
lion; an announcement which has created much 
dissatisfaction in the army. ... One hundred 
vessels, that had tarried too long at Cronstadt, 
trusting to the late closing of the Baltic, have 
been caught in the ice there, and cannot be re- 
leased before May next. Some twenty of them 
are American. . . The launch of the Leviathan 


progressed rapidly, the vessel having moved 
thirty-five feet forward in two days. She had 
seven and a half feet of water under her at high 


water, and in fifteen feet she would float 
ie nglish garr ison in Lucknow was relieve d 
by the troops under command of Sir ( — amp- 











bell on the 19th of November, and the sick and 
wounded and women and children sent in 
safety to Cawnpore. The British comm: ind r- 
in-chief reached Alumbagh on the I2th of No 
vember, and engaged the Sepoy army next 
morning. The rebel forces fought with such 


energy and determination that the conflict, or 
series of fights, endured for six days, when the 


mutineers were routed, and General Havelock, 
with his command, saved. During these en- 
gagements Sir Colin Campbell was wounded 


slightly, and had four of his officers killed and 
forty others wounded. It was said that Sir Colin 
had twenty-two thousand men under his com- 
mand, with which force he would march to the 

mquest of Oude. English re-enforeements were 
pouring in daily. The Sepoys had been dis- 
persed at Musserabad, Mehidpore, Malwa, and 
Rohileund. ‘Twenty-four members of the royal 
family of Delhi, with a powerful rebel chief, had 
been executed near Delhi. The Punjab was 
quiet, but there was a slight rising in the south- 
ern Muratha country. 

We India that General Havelock 
on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
‘dysentery, induced by mental anxiety and 
‘ soem General Wyndham, with his division, 
consisting of a little over two thousand men, 
attacked a foree of the Gwalior mutineers, num- 
bering eight thousand, on the twenty-seventh 


learn from 


ber, of 





of November. The rebels were marching from 
Calpee toward Cawnpore, and fought desperate 
ly, causing the English troops to retreat, with 
the loss of nearly the whole of the sixty-fourth 
regiment. Sir Colin Campbell, hgwever, com- 


pletely routed this body of mutineers on the 
seventh of December, destroying all their am- 
munition, bull and grain, and capturing 
sixteen of their guns. These Gwalior mutineers 
were the obstacle to the tranquillity of 
Central India Additional dispate hes from 
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ocks, 


great 






~~ dated at Calcutta, state that on the twen- 
ty-fourth of November Sir Colin Campbell evac- 
‘ae Lucknow in the presence of the whole 
force of Oude, and retired to Cawnpore, carrying 
with him all the treasure of the former place 
ind several prisoners of state. The Gwalior 
contingent was regarded as annihilated after 
the attacks of Generals Wyndham, Campbell, 
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ther celebrated personages, 
Field Marshal Radetzky, and Redschid Pasha. 
The French Senate was convened on the 18th 
of January. All the exiled generals have re- 








ceived unconditional permission to return to 
France. An attempt to take the life of 
Louis Napoleon was made by several Italian con- 
spirators, as he was entering the Opera House 
in Paris, by the explosion of projectiles, one of 
which pierced his hat. The explosion was so 
terrific that five persons were killed and sixty 
wounded, eleven of whom are in a dangerous 
condit Many arrests had been mad 
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